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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Plutarch, the great biographer of antiquity, had not the far- 
tmme himself to find a biographer. For the facts of his life we 
are dependent wholly upon the fragmentary information that he 
scattered casually throughout his writings. From these we 
learn that he was bom in the small Baotian town of Chteroneia 
in Greece, between 46 and 31 A. D., of a family of good standing 
and long residence there; that he married a certain Timoxena, 
to whom he wrote a tender letter of consolation on the death of 
their daughter; and that he had four sons, to two of whom he 
dedicated one of his philosophical treatises. He began the study 
of philosophy at Athens, travelled to Alexandria and in various 
parts of Italy, and sojourned for a considerable period in Rome; 
but he seems to have continued to regard Ch<eroneia as his home, 
and here he did a large part of his xvriting and took his share in 
public service. As a lecturer and teacher of philosophy he 
achieved considerable repute, and the nature of his doctrine may 
be gathered from the treatises in which the substance of many 
of the lectures has been preserved. His death is placed between 
120 and 130 A. D. 

The ruling passion of Plutarch's life was ethical. His miscel- 
laneous writings are known collectively as his ''Morals," and 
though they deal unth a great variety of themes, the prevailing 
interest is so strongly centred on conduct that the title is not 
unsuitable. Many of the subjects of his biographies, even, are 
treated as models of virtue or warnings against vice, and as a 
rule he was more concerned about portraying character than, 
about the intricacies of political history. 

The "Parallel Lives of Famous Greeks and Romans" have their 
name from the author's plan of setting side by side a Greek 
statesman, soldier, or orator, and a Roman of eminence in the 
same field, in order to gain illumination from the comparison: 
and in this way he covered almost the whole history of Greece 
and Rome from legendary times to his own day. He collected 
his facts with care and at the expense of great labor, and for 
many periods he is the chief, sometimes the only, source of in- 
formation now accessible. In general, the Greek lives are more 
learned than the Roman, partly, no doubt, because of the greater 
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4 INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

difficulty of getting information as to Roman affairs when he n 
writing in Greece, partly because, as he tells us, his mastery 
Latin was incomplete. 

The biographical as distinct from the historical purpose n 
entirely deliberate. "It must be borne in mind," he says in his U 
of Alexander the Great, "that my design is not to write histori 
but lives. And the most glorious exploits do not always fumi 
us xvith the clearest discoveries of virtue or vice in men; som 
times a matter of less moment, an expression or a jest, infon 
us better of their characters and inclinations, than the most f 
mous sieges, the greatest armaments, or the bloodiest battles whc 
soever. Therefore, as portrait-painters are more exact in tl 
lines and features of the face, in which the character is seen, thi 
in the other parts of the body, so I must be allowed to give n 
more particular attention to the marks and indications of the son 
of men, and while I endeavor by these to portray their lives, nu 
be free to leave more weighty matters and great battles to i 
treated of by others.'* Most of the critical comment passed upc 
the "Lives*' is but an elaboration of these statements of the 
author. The proportions and the significance of political even 
were often hidden from him, but in his portraiture of men I 
has laid the world under a perpetual debt. 

The influence of these Lives it is almost impossible to exai 
geratc. All classes of people have taken delight in them, fro\ 
kings to shepherds, and it is safe to say that the influence hi 
always been wholesome. Not only do they supply a mass of i% 
formation, vividly and picturesquely presented, regarding th 
leading pcr\sonalities of some of the greatest periods of the world 
history, but they ofFer in concrete and inspiring form the idea, 
of human character in the antique world incarnated in a serii 
of great heroic figures. Of few books can it be said with sue 
assurance that they will remain a permanent possession of th 
race. 

The present translation is that made originally by a group i 
scholars in the end of the seventeenth century and published wit 
a life of Plutarch by Dry den. This, usually called the Dryde 
translation, tvas reused in 1859 by Arthur Hugh Clough, wh 
corrected it by the standards of modern scholarship, so that 
took the place which it still occupies as the best version in Englii 
for the purposes of the general reader. 
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THE birth of Themistocles was somewhat too obscure 
to do him honor. His father, Neocles, was not of the 
distinguished people of Athens, but of the township 
of Phrearrhi, and of the tribe Leontis; and by his mother's 
side, as it is reported, he was base-bom. 

I am not of the noble Grecian race, 
I'm poor Abrotonon, and bom in Thrace; 
Let the Greek women scorn me, if they please, 
I was the mother of Themistocles. 

Yet Phanias writes that the mother of Themistocles was not 
of Thrace, but of Caria, and that her name was not Abro- 
tonoOf but Euterpe; and Neanthes adds farther that she was 
of Halicamassus in Caria. And, as illegitimate children, 
including those that were of the half-blood or had but one 
parent an Athenian, had to attend at the Cynosarges (a 
wrestling-place outside the gates, dedicated to Hercules, who 
was also of half-blood amongst the gods, having had a mortal 
woman for his mother). Themistocles persuaded several of 
the young men of high birth to accompany him to anoint and 
exercise themselves together at Cynosarges; an ingenious 
device for destroying the distinction between the noble and 
the base-born, and between those of the whole and those of 
the half-blood of Athens. However, it is certain that he 
was related to the house of the Lycomedae; for Simonides 
records, that he rebuilt the chapel of Phlya, belonging to 
that family, and beautified it with pictures and other orna- 
ments, after it had been burnt by the Persians. 

It is confessed by all that from his youth he was of a 
vehement and impetuous nature, of a quick apprehension, 
and a strong and aspiring bent for action and great affairs. 
The holidays and intervals in his studies he did not spend 
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6 PLUTARCH'S LIVES 

in play or idleness, as other children, but would be alwa 
inventing or arranging some oration or declamation to hii 
self, the subject of which was generally the excusing 
accusing his companions, so that his master would often s; 
to him, "You, my boy, will be nothing small, but great O! 
way or other, for good or else for bad." He received relu 
tantly and carelessly instructions given him to improve h 
manners and behavior, or to teach him any pleasing or grac 
ful accomplishment, but whatever was said to improve hi 
in sagacity, or in management of affairs, he would give atte 
tion to, beyond one of his years, from confidence in his natur 
capacities for such things. And thus afterwards, when 
company where people engaged themselves in what are coc 
monly thought the liberal and elegant amusements, he w: 
obliged to defend himself against the observations of thoi 
who considered themselves highly accomplished, by the som 
what arrogant retort, that he certainly could not make ui 
of any stringed instrument, could only, were a small ac 
obscure city put into his hands, make it great and gloriou 
Notwithstanding this, Stesimbrotus says that ThemistocU 
was a hearer of Anaxagoras, and that he studied natur; 
philosophy under Melissus, contrary to chronology; for M< 
lissus commanded the Samians in their siege by Pericle 
who was much Themistocles's junior; and with Pericles, alst 
Anaxagoras was intimate. They, therefore, might rather t 
credited, who report, that Themistocles was an admirer c 
Mnesiphilus the Phrearrhian, who was neither rhetoricia 
nor natural philosopher, but a professor of that which wa 
then called wisdom, consisting in a sort of political shrewc 
ness and practical sagacity, which had begun and continuec 
almost like a sect of philosophy, from Solon; but those wh 
came afterwards, and mixed it with pleadings and leg: 
artifices, and transformed the practical part of it into a mer 
art of speaking and an exercise of words, were general!; 
called sophists. Themistocles resorted to Mnesiphilus whei 
he had already embarked in politics. 

In the first essays of his youth he was not regular no 
happily balanced ; he allowed himself to follow mere natura 
character, which, without the control of reason and instruc 
tion, is apt to hurry, upon either side, into sudden and violen 
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I, and vtry ofteii to break away and detertnine upon 
tKr wofit ; as he afterwards owned himself, saying, that the 
wildest colts make the best horses, if they only get properly 
trained and broken in. But those who upon this fasten 
flories of their own invention, as of his being disowned by 
lib feiihef, and chat his mother died for grief of her son's 
'-'' 'Tie, certainly calumniate him; and there are others who 
, on the contrary, how that to deter him from public 
suicss, and to let him see how the vulgar behave them- 
rci towards their leaders when they have at last no 
^nher use of theni» bis father showed him the old galleys 
ai they lay forsaken and cast about upon the sea-shore. 
Yet it is evident that his mind was early imbued with 
keenest tniercsi in public affairs, and the most passionate 
>n for distinction. Eager from the first to obtain the 
place, he unhesitatitigly accepted the hatred of the 
powerful and influential leaders in the city, but more 
especially of ArUtidts, the son of Lysimachus, who always 
ii|ip05cd him. And yet all this great enmity between them 
tiDM, it appears, from a very boyish occasion, both being 
attached to the beautiful Stesilaus of Ceos, as Anston the 
plitlo!»D|>her tells us; ever after which^ they took opposite 
sides» and were rivals in politics. Not but that the incooi- 
pit&tljty of their lives and manners may seem to have in- 
creased the difference, for Aristides was of a mild nature, 
and of a tiobler sort of character, and, in public matters, 
M$mg always with a view, not to glory or popularity, but 
to the best hstcrests of the state consistently with safety and 
kiQcaty. be was often forced to oppose Themistocles, and 
against the increase of his influence, seeing him 
op the people to all kinds of enterprises, and intro- 
Tartons innovations. For it is said that Themis tocles 
90 traospoftcd with the thoughts of glory, and so in* 
with the passion for great actions, that, though he 
flill young when the battle of Marathon was fought 
lAbift the Pcrsiians, upon the skilful conduct of the general, 
Ifflllailci. tj.^tng everywhere talked about, he was observed 
la V :ul, and reserved, alone by himself j he passed 

She ti,4«.^ T^lthout sleep, and avoided all his usual places 
rf recreation, and to those who wondered at the change, 




8 PLUTABCH^S LIVES 

and inquired the reason of it, he gave the answer, that ''the 
trophy of Miltiades would not let him sleeii." And when 
others were of <^nnion that the battle of Marathon would 
be an end to the war, Themistodes thought that it was but 
the beginning of far greater conflicts, and for these, to the 
benefit of all Greece, he kept himself in continual readiness, 
and his city also in proper training, foreseeing from far 
before what would happen. 

And, first of all, the Athenians being accustomed to divide 
amongst themselves the revenue proceeding from the silver 
mines at Laurium, he was the only man that durst propose 
to the people that this distribution should cease, and that 
with the money ships should be built to make war against 
the i¥lginetan$, who were the most flourishing people in all 
Greece, and by the number of their ships held the sovereignty 
of the sea; and Themistocles thus was more easily able to 
persuade them, avoiding all mention of danger from Darius 
or the Persians who were at a great distance, and their 
coming very uncertain, and at that time not much to be 
feared ; but, by a seasonaUe employment of the emulation and 
anger felt by the Athenians against the i¥lginetans, he induced 
them to preparation. So that with this money an hundred ships 
were built, with which they afterwards fought against Xerxes. 
And, henceforward, little by little, turning and drawing the 
city down towards the sea. in the belief, that, whereas by land 
they were not a fit match for their next neighbors, with their 
ships they might be able to repel the Persians and command 
Greece, thus, as Plato says, from steady soldiers he turned 
them into mariners and seamen tossed about the sea, and 
gave occasion for the reproach against him, that he took 
away from the Athenians the spear and the shield, and 
bound them to the bench and the oar. These measures he 
carried in the assembly, against the opposition, as Stesim- 
brotus relates, of Miltiades; and whether or no he hereby 
injured the purity and true balance of government, may be 
a question for philosophers, but that the deliverance of 
Greece came at that time from the sea, and that these gal- 
leys restored Athens again after it was destroyed, were 
others wanting. Xerxes himself would be sufficient evidence, 
who, though his land-forces were still entire, after his defeat 
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em, fled nwiyi and thought htmself no longer able to 
eoctHtnter the Greeks ; and, as it seems to me, left Mardotiius 
behted ttim^ not out of any hopes he could have to bring 
tbciD into subjection, but to hinder them from pursuing him. 

Tbetntstoeles is said to have been eager in the acquisition 
of Hdlts, accofding to some, that he might be the more 
libenl; for loving to sacrifice often, and to be splendid in 
ttts entertainment of strangers, he required a plentiful rcve- 
iisie;yet he is accused by others of ha^'ing been parsimonious 
and ftordid to that degree that he would sell provisions which 
were sent to him as a present. He desired Dlphilides, who 
WIS m breeder of horses, to give him a colt, and when he 
fcfnsed tt, threatened that In a short time he would turn 
bii bodse into a wooden' horse, intimating that he would 
itir i>p dispute and litigation between him and some of his 
relations. 

He wml beyond all men in the passion for distinction, 
Wheii he was still young and unknown in the world, he 
CfltTtstcd Epicles of Hermione, who had a good hand at the 
fate and was much sought after by the Athenians, to come 
tad practise at home with him, being ambitious of having 
piople tnqtiirc after his house and frequent his company* 
^licn he came to the Olympic games, and was so splendid 
b bis eqtiipage and entertainments, in his rich tents and 
ftiit^ttife, that he strove to outdo Cimon, he displeased the 
Gneks. who thought that such magnificence might be al- 
ia wed in one who was a young man and of a great family 
but was a great piece of insolence in one as yet undistin- 
fin4»ed^ and without title or means for making any such 
fispiajp. In a dramatic contest, the play he paid for won 
the priire, which was then a matter that ejccited much emula- 
tloo: he imt up a tablet in record of it, with the inscription, 
"Thrnttitodci of Phrearrht was at the charge of it; Phryni- 
dms tnadc it; Adimantus was archon/' He was well liked 
hf the common people, would salute everj^ particular citizen 
fcy his own name, and always show himself a just judge in 
fDestioiit of business between private men; he said to SimonI- ^ 
det, the poet of Ccos, who desired something of him, when 
he wsi ooaunander of the army, that was not reasonable, 

■FbH ef ptofiU fcailv tt^T Miilnir. like the Tmjaa 
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"Simonides, joa woald be no good poet if jron wrote false 
measure, cor should I be a good magistrate if for favor I 
made false law." And at another time, laoghing at Simoni- 
des, he said, that he was a man of little judgment to 
^>eak against the OMinthians, who were inhabitants of a 
great city, and to have his own picture drawn so often, 
having so ill-looking a face. 

Gradually growing to be great, and winning the favor 
of the people, he at last gained the day with his faction 
over that of Aristides, and procured his banishment by 
ostracism. Wlien the king of Persia was now advancing 
against Greece, and the Athenians were in consultation who 
should be general, and many withdrew themselves of their 
own accord, being terrified with the greatness of the danger, 
there was one Epicydes, a popular speaker, son to Euphe- 
mides, a man of an eloquent tongue, but of a faint heart, and 
a slave to riches, who was desirous of the command, and 
was looked upon to be in a fair way to carry it by the 
number of votes; but Themistocles. fearing that, if the 
command should fall into such hands, all would be lost, 
bought off Epicydes and his pretensions, it is said, for a sum 
of money. 

When the king of Persia sent messengers into Greece, 
with an interpreter, to demand earth and water, as an 
acknowledgment of subjection, Themistocles. by the consent 
of the people, seized upon the interpreter, and put him to 
death, for presuming to publish the barbarian orders and 
decrees in the Greek language; this is one of the actions 
he is commended for, as also for what he did to Arthmius of 
Zelea, who brought gold from the king of Persia to corrupt 
the Greeks, and was, by an order from Themistocles, de- 
graded and disfranchised, he and his children and his pos- 
terity; but that which most of all redounded to his credit 
was, that he put an end to all the civil wars of Greece, com- 
posed their differences, and persuaded them to lay aside all 
enmity during the war with the Persians; and in this great 
work, Chileus the Arcadian was, it is said, of great assist- 
ance to him. 

Having taken upon himself the command of the Athenian 
forces, he immediately endeavored to persuade the citizens 
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ta leave the tity, and to embark upon their galleys, and 
meet with the Persians at a great distance from Greece; 
bdt Qiaity being against this, he led a large force, together 
with the LacedaeiTJonians, into Tempe, that in this pass they 
it»gtit maintain the safety of Thcsialy. which had not as yet 
declared for the king; bnt when they returned without per- 
ionoicis any thing, and it was known that not only the 
TbessaitOAs* but all as far as Bceotia. was going over to 
Xerxes, thVn the Athenians more willingly hearkened to 
tbe •dvice of Themistocles to fight by sea. and sent him with 
1 Heel to guard the straits of Artemisium. 

Wbeti the contingents met here, the Greeks would have 
tibe Lacedaemonians to comtnand, and Eurybiades to be their 
adoural: but the Athenians, who surpassed all the rest to- 
felber in mimber of vessels, would not submit to come after 
Klf otber, till Themistocles, perceiving the danger of this 
cootesl, yielded his own command to Eurybiades* and got 
dbe Athcfiians to submit^ extenuating the loss by persuading 
Ikeni, that if In this war they behaved themselves like men, 
he would answer for it after that, that the Greeks, of their 
oms will, would submit to their command. And by this 
faoderatiofi of his, it is evident that he was the chief means 
of the deliverance of Greece, and gained the Athenians the 
glory of alike surpassing their enemies in valor, and their 
ODiofiederates in wisdom. 

As socm as the Persian armada arrived at Aphetae, Euryhi- 
ms astODtshed to sec such a vast number of vessels 
titm, ajidt being informed that two hundred more 
mtTc tailing round behind the island of Sciathus, he immedi- 
itdy determined to retire farther into Greece, and to sail 
lidc mto some part of Peloponnesus, where their land army 
and iheir fleet might join, for he looked upon the Persian 
forces to be altogether unassailable by sea* But the Eubceans, 
fcariog that the Greeks would forsake them, and leave them 
In the mercy of the enemy, sent Pelagon to confer privately 
with Themistocles, taking with bim a good sum of money, 
which, as Herodotus reports, he accepted and gave to Eur>'bi- 
adca In this affair none of his own countrymen opposed 
^tm §a much as Architeles, captain of the sacred galley, 
•ho, having jm money to supply his seamen, was eager to 
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go home ; bat Themistocles so incensed the Athenians against 
him, that they set upon him and left him not so much as 
his supper, at which Architeles was much surprised, and 
took it very ill; but Themistocles immediately sent him in a 
chest of service of provisions, and at the bottom of it a talent 
of silver, desiring him to sup to-night, and to-morrow pro- 
vide for his seamen; if not, he would report it amongst 
the Athenians that he had received money from the enemy. 
So Phanias the Lesbian tells the story. 

Though the fights between the Greeks and Persians in 
the straits of Eubcea were not so important as to make any 
final decision of the war, yet the experience which the 
Greeks obtained in them was of great advantage; for thus, 
by actual trial and in real danger, they found out, that 
neither number of ships, nor riches and ornaments, nor 
boasting shouts, nor barbarous songs of victory, were any 
way terriWe to men that knew how to fight, and were re- 
solved to come hand to hand with their enemies ; these things 
they were to despise, and to come up close and grapple with 
their foes. This, Pindar appears to have seen, and says 
justly enough of the fight at Artemisium, that 

There the sons of Athens set 

The stone that freedom stands on yet. 

For the first step towards victory undoubtedly is to gain 
courage. Artemisium is in Euboea, beyond the city of His- 
tiaea, a sea-beach open to the north; most nearly opposite to 
it stands Olizon, in the cotmtry which formerly was under 
Philoctetes ; there is a small temple there, dedicated to Diana, 
surnamed of the Dawn, and trees about it, around which 
again stand pillars of white marble; and if you rub them 
with your hand, they send forth both the smell and color 
of saffron. On one of the pillars these verses are engraved, — 

With numerous tribes from Asia's regions brought 
The sons of Athens on these waters fought; 
Erecting, after they had quelled the Mede, 
To Artemis this record of the deed. 

There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, where, in 
the middle of a great heap of sand, they take out from the 
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_^ torn a dark powder like ashes, or somethmg that has 
passed the 5re; and here, it ts supposed, the shipwrecks and 
bcxties o£ the dead were biirnL i^ 

But when news came from Thermopylae to Arteraistum, 
iDf them that king Leonidas was slam, and that 
bad made httuself master of all the passages by land, 
tamed t>ack to the intertor of Greece, the Athenians 
the command of the rear^ the place of honor and 
er, and much elated by what had t>een done. 
As Thcmistocles sailed along the coast, he took notice 
of ibc harbors and fit places for the enemies' ships to come 
to bod al, and engraved large letters in such stones as he 
found there by chance, as also in others which he set up on 
porpo&e n^ar to the landing-places, or where they were to 
water; in which inscriptions he called upon the lonians to 
forsake the Medes. if it were possible, and come over to 
the Greeks, who were their proper founders and fatherSp 
tod were now hazarding all for their Hberties; but, if this 
amid noC be done, at any rate to impede and disturb the 
Permns in all engagements. He hoped that these writings 
would prevail with the lonians to revolt, or raise some 
tTDobte by making their fidelity doubtful to the Persians. 

Now, although Xerxes had already passed through Doris 
and invaded the country of Phocis, and was burning and 
png the cities of the Phocians, yet the Greeks sent 
DO relief; and^ though the Athenians earnestly desired 
to meet the Persians in Boeotia, before they could 
into Altka, as they themselves had come forward by 
•ea at Artemis ium, they gave no ear to their request, being 
wboDy intent upon Peloponnesus, and resolved to gather all 
their forces together within the Isthmus, and to build a wall 
Irom iea to sea in that narrow neck of land; so that the 
Alfieosaas were enraged to sec themselves betrayed, and 
ai tbe same time afflicted and dejected at their own destitu- 
tioiL For to fight alone against such a numerous army was 
to no pt3rpose« and the only expedient now left them was 
kave their city and cling to their ships ; which the people 
very unwilling to submit to, imagining that it would 
little now to gain a victory, and not understanding 
Lfhcre could he deliverance &ny longer after they had 
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once forsaken the temples of their gods and exposed the 
tombs and monuments of their ancestors to the fury of their 
enemies. 

Themistocles, being at a loss, and not able to draw the 
people over to his opinion by any human reason, set his 
machines to work, as in a theatre, and employed prodigies 
and oracles. The serpent of Minerva, kept in the inner part 
of her temple, disappeared; the priests gave it out to the 
people that the offerings which were set for it were found 
untouched, and declared, by the suggestion of Themistocles, 
that the goddess had left the city, and taken her flight before 
them towards the sea. And he often urged them with the 
oracle* which bade them trust to walls of wood, showing 
them that walls of wood could signify nothing else but ships ; 
and that the island of Salamis was termed in it, not miser- 
able or unhappy, but had the epithet of divine, for that it 
should one day be associated with a great good fortune of 
the Greeks. At length his opinion prevailed, and he obtained 
a decree that the city should be committed to the protection 
of Minerva, "queen of Athens;" that they who were of 
age to bear arms should embark, and that each should see 
to sending away his children, women, and slaves where he 
could. This decree being confirmed, most of the Athenians 
removed their parents, wives, and children to Troezen, where 
they were received with eager good-will by the Troezenians, 
who passed a vote that they should be maintained at the 
public charge, by a daily payment of two obols to every 
one, and leave be given to the children to gather fruit where 
they pleased, and schoolmasters paid to instruct them. This 
vote was proposed by Nicagoras. 

There was no public treasure at that time in Athens; 
but the council of Areopagus, as Aristotle says, distributed 
to every one that served, eight drachmas, which was a great 
help to the manning of the fleet; but Clidemus ascribes this 

«•• While all things else arc taken/' said the oracle, "within the boundary 
of Cecrops and the covert of divine Cithaeron, Zeus grants to Athena that 
the wall of wood alone shall remain uncaptured; that shall help thee and 
thy children. Stay not for horsemen and an host of men on foot, coming 
from the mainland; retire turning thy back; one day yet thou shalt show 
thy face. O divine Salamis. but thou shalt slay children of women, either 
at the scattering of Demeter or at the gathering." 
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mho to the an o! Themistocles. \Vlien ihc Athenians were 
on their way down to the haven of Pinus, the shield with 
head of Medusa was missing; and he, under the pre- 
of searehmg for it. ransacked all places, and found 
ig iheir goods considerable sums of money concealed, 
he applied to the public use; and with this the sol- 
and seamen were well provided for their voyage* 
When the whole city of Athens were going on board, it 
mfforded a spectacle worthy of pity alike and admiration, to 
tee them thus send away their fathers and children before 
iheni, and, unmoved with their cries and tears, pass over into 
island. Bui that which stirred compassion most of all 
that many old men, by reason of their great age, were 
fl behind: and even the tame domestic animals could not 
hm «ecn without some pity, running about the town and 
bowting. as desirous to be carried along with their masters 
that had kept them ; among which it is reported that Xanthip- 
fOft, tile father of Pericles, had a dog that would not endure 
to stay behind, but Icapt-d Into the sea, and swam along by 
the galley *s stde till he came to the island of Salamts, where 
be fainted away and died, and that spot in the island, which 
a still called the Dog's Grave, is said to be his. 

Afsiong the great actions of Themistocles at this crisis, 
the recall of Aristides was not the least, for, before the 
war. be had been ostracized by the party which Themistocles 
kayied, and was In banishment; but now^ perceiving that 
Ibe people regretted bis absence, and were fearful that he 
ajfht go *wcr to the Persians to revenge himself, and thereby 
m^ tbe affairs of Greece, Themistocles proposed a decree 
who were banished for a time might return again, 
asaistance by word and deed to the cause of Greece 
the rest of their fellow-citizens. 
Eofylnades, by reason of the greatness of Sparta, was 
admifal of the Greek fleet, but yd was faint-hearted in time 
r, and willing to weigh anchor and set sail for the 
of Corinth, near which the land army lay encamped; 
Themistocles resisted: and this was the occasion of 
the well-known words, when Eurybladcs, to check his im- 
pilici 'him thai at the Olympic games they that start 

U rest are lashed; '*And ihcy," replied Themis- 
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tocles, "that are left behind are not crowned." Again, Eury bl- 
ades lifting up his staff as if he were going to strike, 
Themistocles said, "Strike if you will, but hear;" Eurybiades, 
wondering much at his moderation, desired him to speak, 
and Themistocles now brought him to a better understand- 
ing. And when one who stood by him told him that it did 
not become those who had neither city nor house to lose, 
to persuade others to relinquish their habitations and for- 
sake their countries, Themistocles gave this reply: "We 
have indeed left our houses and our walls, base fellow, not 
thinking it fit to become ^slaves for the sake of things that 
have no life nor soul; and yet our city is the greatest of 
all Greece, consisting of two hundred galleys, which are 
here to defend you, if you please; but if you run away and 
betray us, as you did once before, the Greeks shall soon 
hear news of the Athenians possessing as fair a country, 
and as large and free a city, as that they have lost." These 
expressions of Themistocles made Eurybiades suspect that 
if he retreated the Athenians would fall off from him. When 
one of Eretria began to oppose him, he said, "Have you 
any thing to say of war, that are like an ink-fish? you have 
a sword, but no heart."* Some say that while Themistocles 
was thus speaking things upon the deck, an owl was seen fly- 
ing to the right hand of the fleet, which came and sate upon 
the top of the mast ; and this happy omen so far disposed the 
Greeks to follow his advice, that they presently prepared to 
fight. Yet, when the enemy's fleet was arrived at the haven 
of Phalerum, upon the coast of Attica, and with the number 
of their ships concealed all the shore, and when they saw 
the king himself in person come down with his land army 
to the sea-side, with all his forces united, then the good 
counsel of Themistocles was soon forgotten, and the Pelopon- 
nesians cast their eyes again towards the isthmus, and took 
it very ill if any one spoke against their returning home; 
and, resolving to depart that night, the pilots had order 
what course to steer. 

Themistocles, in great distress that the Greeks should 
retire, and lose the advantage of the narrow seas and strait 

*The Teuthis, loligo, or cuttlefish, is said to have a bone or cartilage 
shaped like a aword, and was conceived to have no heart. 
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Ig^, and slip home every one to his owo city, consjcjered 
^rilh himself, aad contrived that stratagem that was carried 
oot by Siciunus. This Sicinnus was a Persian captive* but 
m fcreat lover of The mi stocks, and the attendant of his 
cltttdrcfL Upon this occasion, he sent him privately to 
Xcncci, commaiirling him to tell the king, that Themistoclcs, 
Ibe admiral of the Athenians, having espoused his interest, 
wished to be the 5rst to inform him that the Greeks were 
ready to make their escape, and that he counselled him to 
ktnder their fliglit, to set upon them while they were in this 
confittioti and at a distance from their land army, and 
bercliy destroy all their forces by sea. Xerxes was very joy- 
ful at this message, and received it as from one who wished 
him all that was good, and immediately issued instructions 
to the commanders of his ships, that they should instantly 
tei out With two hundred galleys to encompass all the islands, 
wnd enclose all tlic straits and passages, that none of the 
Gfteks might escape, and that they should afterwards follow 
irith the rest of their fleet at leisure. This being done, 
Artstides, the son of Lysimachus, was the first man that 
ptrcetved tt» and went to the tent of Themistoclcs, not out 
nf any friendship, for he had been formerly banished by 
bti meanif as has been related, but to inform him how 
ibey were encompassed by their enemies. ThemistoclcJ^ 
knowing the generosity of Aristides, and much struck by 
his visil at that time, imparted to him all that he had trans- 
acted by Sicinnus, and entreated him, that, as he would be 
oMUhe readily believed among the Greeks, he would make 
ue of his credit to help to induce them to stay and fight 
ibeir enemies in the narrow seas. Artlstidcs applauded 
Tbemistocles, and went to the other commanders and cap- 
Caini of the galleys, and encouraged them to engage; yet 
tbcy did net perfectly assent to him, till a galley of Tenos, 
whscii deserted from the Persians^ of which Pan^tius was 
eomntaiKier, came in, while they were still doubting, and con- 
frmed the new.i that all the straits and passages were beset; 
lad then their rage and fury, as well as their necessity, 
ptOToktd them all to fight. 
As «oon as it was day, Xerxes placed himself high up, 
view his fleet, and how it was set in order. Phanodemus 
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says, he sat upon a promontory above the temple of Her- 
cules, where the coast of Attica is separated from the island 
by a narrow channel; but Acestodorus writes, that it was 
in the confines of Megara, upon those hills which are called 
the Horns, where he sat in a chair of gold, with many secre- 
taries about him to write down all that was done. 

When Themistocles was about to sacrifice, close to the 
admiral's galley, there were three prisoners brought to him, 
fine looking men, and richly dressed in ornamented clothing 
and gold, said to be the children of Artayctes and Sandauce, 
sister to Xerxes. As soon as the prophet Euphrantides saw 
them, and observed that at the same time the fire blazed out 
from the offerings with a more than ordinary flame, and 
that a man sneezed on the right, which was an intimation 
of a fortunate event, he took Themistocles by the hand, and 
bade him consecrate the three young men for sacrifice, and 
offer them up with prayers for victory to Bacchus the De- 
vourer: so should the Greeks not only save themselves, but 
also obtain victory. Themistocles was much disturbed at 
this strange and terrible prophecy, but the common people, 
who, in any difficult crisis and great exigency, ever look 
for relief rather to strange and extravagant than to reason- 
able means, calling upon Bacchus with one voice, led the 
captives to the altar, and Compelled the execution of the 
sacrifice as the prophet had commanded. This is reported 
by Phanias the Lesbian, a philosopher well read in history. 

The number of the enemy's ships the poet iEschylus gives 
in his tragedy called the Persians, as on his certain knowl- 
edge, in the following words — 

Xerxes, I know, did into battle lead 

One thousand ships; of more than usual speed 

Seven and two hundred. So is it agreed. 

The Athenians had a hundred and eighty; in every ship 
eighteen men fought upon the deck, four of whom were 
archers and the rest men-at-arms. 

As Themistocles had fixed upon the most advantageous 
place, so, with no less sagacity, he chose the best time of 
fighting; for he would not run the prows of his galleys 
against the Persians, nor begin the fight till the time of day 
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come, wliefi there regularly blows in a (rcsh breeze from 
the open sea, and brings iii with it a strong swell into the 
ehanoel; which was no inconvenieticc to the Greek ships, 
which were low-biilt and little above the water, but did 
modi hart to the Persians, which had high sterns and lofty 
decks^ and were heavy and cumbrous in their movenienis, 
as it |iresented them broadside to the quick charges of the 
Greeks, who kept their eyes upon the motions of Themis- 
tcidcs» as their best example, and more particularly because, 
opposed to bis ship, Arianienes, admira] to Xerxes, a brave 
man, axid by far the best and worthiest of the king^s brothers, 
WMS sectt throwing darts and shooting arrows from his huge 
galley, as from the walls of a castle. Aminias the Decelean 
aod Sosicles the Fedian^ who sailed in the same vessel, upon 
the Mp§ meeting stem to stem, and tratii^Bxing each the 
o€ber with their braien prows, so that they were fastened 
together, when Ariamcnes attempted to board theirs, ran at 
htm with their pikes, and thrust him into the sea; his body, 
M k floated amongst other shipwrecks, was known to Arte- 
inbta» and carried to Xerxes. 

It is reported, that, in the middle of the fight, a great 
flaine rose into the air above the city of Eleusis, and that 
soQUdi and voices were heard through all the Thriasian 
plats, IS fir as the sea, sounding like a ntimber of men ac* 
aMOfkUiyifif and escorting the mystic lacchus, and that a 
min scented to form and rise from the place from whence 
the fcmods came, and, passing forward, fell upon the galleys* 
Others believed that they saw apparitions, in the shape of 
armed mcn^ reaching out their hands from the island of 
^^fitia before the Grecian galleys; and supposed they were 
the JE^cidx, whom they had invoked to their aid before the 
liltle. The first man tliat took a ship was Lycomedes the 
AAenan, captain of a galley, who cut down its ensign, and 
dedicaiecl it to Apollo the Laurel-crowned And as the 
Persiam fought in a narrow arm of the «ea. and could 
hfio^ bat pan of their fleet to fight, and fell foul of one 
ifiother, the Greeks thus equalled them in strength, and 
ftmglit with thrm till the evening, forced them back, and 
obtaioed, ai ^ >mdes, that noble and famous victory, 

wliidi n^ ioopt the Greeks nor barbarians was 
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erer known more i^rions cxfMt on the seas; bj the joint 
Talor, indeed, and zeal of all who f ought, hot by the wisdom 
and sagacity of Thenustodes. 

After this sea-fight, Xerxes, enraged at his ill-fortnne, 
attempted, by casting great heaps of earth and stones into 
the sea, to stop op the diannel and to make a dam, npon 
which be might 1^ his land-forces over into the island of 
Salamis. 

Themistocles, being desirous to try the opinion of Aristides, 
told him that he proposed to set sail for the Hellespont, to 
break the bridge of ships, so as to shot up, he said, Asia a 
prisoner within Europe; but Aristides, disliking the design, 
said, **We have hitherto fought with an enemy who has re- 
garded little else but his pleasure and luxury; but if we 
shut him up within Greece, and drive him to necessity, he 
that is master of such great forces will no longer sit quietly 
with an umbrella of gold over his head, looking upon the 
fight for his pleasure; but in such a strait will attempt all 
things ; he will be resolute, and appear himself in person upon 
all occasions, he will soon correct his errors, and supply what 
he has formerly omitted through remissness, and will be 
better advised in all things. Therefore, it is noways our 
interest, Themistocles," he said, "to take away the bridge 
that is already made, but rather to build another, if it were 
possible, that he might make his retreat with the more expe- 
dition." To which Themistocles answered, "If this be requi- 
site, we must immediately use all diligence, art, and industry, 
to rid ourselves of him as soon as may be;" and to this 
purpose he found out among the captives one of the king 
of Persia's eunuchs, named Amaces, whom he sent to the 
king, to inform him that the Greeks, being now victorious 
by sea, had decreed to sail to the Hellespont, where the boats 
were fastened together, and destroy the bridge; but that 
Themistocles, being concerned for the king, revealed this to 
him, that he might hasten towards the Asiatic seas, and pass 
over into his own dominions; and in the mean time would 
cause delays, and hinder the confederates from pursuing him. 
Xerxes no sooner heard this, but, being very much terrified, 
he proceeded to retreat out of Greece with all speed. The 
prudence of Themistocles and Aristides in this was after- 
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mare ftilly understood at the battle of Plataea* where 
lius* with a very small fraction of the forces af 
'^ " -s, put the Greeks in danger of losing all. 

rodotus writes, that, of all the cities of Greece, ^Egina 
waf heki to have performed the best service in the war; 
while all single men yielded to Themistocles, thonghp out 
of tmvy, unwillingly; attd when they returned to the en- 
^^sicc of Peloponnesus, where the several commanders de- 
ItTcred their suffrages at the altar* to determine who was 
WML worthy, ever> one gave the 6rst vote for himself and 
the tecofid for Themistocks. The Lacedaemonians carried 
him wilh them to Sparta, where, giving the rewards of 
vakjr to Eorybiades, and of wisdom and conduct to Thctnis- 
. ihey crowned him with olive, presented him with the 
Mt-ji diariot in the city, and sent three hundred young men 
to acooftipaiiy him to the confines of their country. And at 
fibe next Olympic games, when lliemistocles entered the 
course, the spectators took no farther notice of those who 
w«fe contest ing the prizes, but spent the whole day in look* 
JQ^ opoii htm, showing him to the strangers, admiring him, 
Mmd app1at»dtng htm by clapping their hands, and other ex* 
ft^mkms of joy* so that he himself, much graiLfied, cott* 
iessed 10 bts friends that he then reaped the fruit of all his 
kbon for the Greeks, 

He wa*. indeed, by nature, a great lover of honor, as is 
eimleat from ihe anecdotes recorded of him. W^en chosen 
idsimml by the Athenians, he would not quite conclude any 
mn0t matter of business, either public or private, but de- 
temd al! till the day they were set sail, that, by despatch- 
taig a freit quantity of business all at once, and having to 
neec a great variety of people, he might make an appear* 
vice oi greatness and power. Viewing the dead bodies cast 
Qp by the sea. he perceived bracelets and necklaces of gold 
^ont tbem. yet passed on, only showing them to a friend 
dot loDc saying, "Take you these things, for you 

are not 1 les/' He said to Anttpbates, a handsome 

ymtng rnan* who bad formerly avoided, but now in his glory 
him, *Time» young man, has taught us both a lesson/' 
that the Athenians did not honor him or admire him, 
ftft St were, A &ort of plane-tree of him; sheUered 

B^IICXJI 
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themselves under him in bad weather, and, as soon as it was 
fine, plucked his leaves and cut his branches. When the 
Seriphian told him that he had not obtained this honor by 
himself, but by the greatness of his city, he replied, "You 
speak truth; I should never have been famous if I had been 
of Seriphus; nor you, had you been of Athens." When an- 
other of the generals, who thought he had performed con- 
siderable service for the Athenians, boastingly compared his 
actions with those of Themistodes, he told him that once 
upon a time the Day after the Festival found fault with the 
Festival: "On you there is nothing but hurry and trouble 
and preparation, but, when I come, everybody sits down 
quietly and enjoys himself;" which the Festival admitted 
was true, but "if I had not come first, you would not have 
come at all." "Even so," he said, "if Themistodes had not 
come before, where had you been now?" Laughing at his 
own son, who got his mother, and, by his mother's means, 
his father also, to indulge him, he told him that he had the 
most power of any one in Greece : "For the Athenians com- 
mand the rest of Greece, I command the Athenians, your 
mother commands me, and you command your mother." 
Loving to be singular in all things, when he had land to sell, 
he ordered the crier to give notice that there were good 
neighbors near it. Of two who made love to his daughter, 
he preferred the man of worth to the one who was rich, 
saying he desired a man without riches, rather than riches 
without a man. Such was the character of his sayings. 

After these things, he began to rebuild and fortify the city 
of Athens, bribing, as Theopompus reports, the Lacedaemonian 
ephors not to be against it, but, as most relate it, overreach- 
ing and deceiving them. For, under pretext of an embassy, 
he went to Sparta, where, upon the Lacedaemonians charging 
him with rebuilding the walls, and Poliarchus coming on pur- 
pose from ^gina to denounce it, he denied the fact, bidding 
them to send people to Athens to see whether it was so or 
no; by which delay he got time for the building of the wall, 
and also placed these ambassadors in the hands of his coun- 
trymen as hostages for him ; and so, when the Lacedaemonians 
knew the truth, they did him no hurt, but, suppressing all 
display of their anger for the present, sent him away. 
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Ntxt he proceeded to establish the harbor of Pineus, oh- 

I leTring the great natural advantages of the locality and de* 

tam$ to unite ihc whole city with the lea, and to reverse, 

in I manntr, the policy of ancient Athenian kings, who, 

eadeavonng to withdraw their subjects from the sea, and to 

iftitttnrm them to live, not by sailing about, but by planting 

4 the earth, spread the story of the dispute between 

nnd Neptune for the sovereignty of Athens, in which 

Miaerva, by producing to the judges an olive tree, was dc- 

ciircd to have won ; whereas Themistocles did not only knead 

I % as Aristophanes says, the port and the city into one, 

to made the city absolutely the dependant and the adjunct 

of Uie port, and the land of the sea, which increased the 

powff knd cfinlidence of the people against nobility; the 

jutboriiy coraing into the hands of sailors and boatswains 

•ml ptbts. Thus it was one of the orders of the thirty 

tynjits, that the hustings in the assembly, which had faced 

towards the sca^ should be turned round towards the land; 

"TiF^fyfng their opinion that the empire by sea had been the 

vH of the democracy, and that the farming population 

^Tre not so much opposed to oligarchy. 

Themistocles, however, formed yet higher designs with 

a view |q naval supremacy. For, after the departure of 

Xcfxes, when the Grecian fleet was arrived at Pagasae, where 

ifcey irintcrcd, Theinistocles, in a public oration to the people 

0f Atbec3i, told them that he had a design to perform some* 

ftssf that would tend greatly to their interests and safety, 

but was of such a nature, that it could not be made generally 

poliEic. The Athenians ordered him to impart it to Artstides 

only: an<l, if he approved of it, to put it in practice. And 

iHicfi Themistocles had discovered to him that his design 

wmf lo bum the Grecian fleet in the haven of Pagasae, Aris- 

tides, cnintnf out to the people, gave this report of the 

smUfcni contrived by Themistocles, that no proposal could 

ht oiore politic, or more dishonorable; on which the Athe- 

rnans eommjinded Themistocles to think no farther of It. 

^lilTirQ fhe T^cedarmonians proposed, at the general cotincil 

the Amphictyonians, that the representatives of those 

i:h were not in the league, nor bad fought agminst 

14ns, should he excluded, Themistocles^ (caring that. 
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the Thessalians, with those of Thebes, Argos, and others, 
being thrown out of the council, the Lacedaemonians would 
become wholly masters of the votes, and do what they 
pleased, supported the deputies of the cities, and prevailed 
with the members then sitting to alter their opinion in this 
point, showing them that there were but one and thirty 
cities which had partaken in the war, and that most of these, 
also, were very small; how intolerable would it be, if the 
rest of Greece should be excluded, and the general council 
should come to be ruled by two or three great cities. By 
this, chiefly, he incurred the displeasure of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, whose honors and. favors were now shown to Cimon, 
with a view to making him the opponent of the state policy 
of Themistocles. 

He was also burdensome to the confederates, sailing about 
the islands and collecting money from them. Herodotus 
says, that, requiring money of those of the island of Andros, 
he told them that he had brought with him two goddesses, 
Persuasion and Force; and they answered him that they 
had also two great goddesses, which prohibited them from 
giving him any money, Poverty and Impossibility. Timo- 
creon, the Rhodian poet, reprehends him somewhat bitterly 
for being wrought upon by money to let some who were ban- 
ished return, while abandoning himself, who was his guest 
and friend. The verses are these: — 

Pausanias you may praise, and Xanthippus he be for. 

For Leutychidas, a third ; Aristides, I proclaim. 

From the sacred Athens came, 

The one true man of all ; for Themistocles Latona doth abhor. 

The liar, traitor, cheat, who, to gain his filthy pay, 
Timocreon, his friend, neglected to restore 
To his native Rhodian shore ; 

Three silver talents took, and departed (curses with him) on his 
way. 

Restoring people here, expelling there, and killing here, 
Filling evermore his purse : and at the Isthmus gave a treat, 
To be laughed at, of cold meat, 

Which they ate, and prayed the gods some one else might give the 
feast another year. 
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But liter the sentence and banishjnent of TheinistCN:les, 
o reviles him yet more immoderately and wildly in 
poeoi witich begins llitis:— 

Unto mil the Greeks re^vair 

O Mase, and tell the*c ver»e» there, 

Ai is 6ttiog and b fair. 

The story h, that it was put to the question whether 
TtOdOcreOQ should be banished for siding with the Persians, 
nd Tbcfaislodet gave his vote against him. So when The- 
was accused of intriguing with the Medes, Timo- 
I mtde these lines upon him : — 



So aow Tlmocreon, Indeed, li not the sole friend of the Medc, 
Ttere ire totne kfiavc^ besides : nor is it only mine that faili, 
Btft other io%^ bave lost uib,— 

^lim the i^itiieni of Athens began to listen willingly to 
those who traduced and reproached him, he was forced, with 
iOBiewhat obnoxious frequency » to put them in mind of the 
fre^ lervtces he had performed, and ask those who were 
offeoded with him whether they were weary with receiving 
kencfils often from the same person, so rendering himself 
aiore odiotis. And he yet more provoked the people by 
Intlding a temple to Diana with the epithet of Aristobule, or 
Dtaaa of Best Counsel ; intimating thereby, that he had given 
best cotmsel, not only to the Athenians, but to all Greece, 
le built this temple near his own house, in the district called 
[eltte, where now the public officers carry out the bodies 
[ ioch as are executed^ and throw the halters and clothes of 
that aj'c strangled or otherwise put to death. There 
to this day a small figure of Themistocles in the temple of 
of Best Counsel, which represents him to be a person* 
only of a noble mind, but also of a most heroic aspect. 
Ai length the Athenians banished him, making use of the 
Ctfm to humble his eminence and authority, as they ordt- 
*U all whom they thought too powerful, or, by 
HS, disproportionable to the equality thought 
te m a popular government. For the ostracism was 
ted, not so much to putiish the offender, as to mitigate 
pacify the vioknctr of the envious, who delighted to 
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humble eminent men, and who, by fixing this disgrace upon 
them, might vent some part of their rancor. 

Themistocles being banished from Athens, while he stayed 
at Argos the detection of Pausanias happened, which gave 
such advantage to his enemies, that Leobotes of Agraule, son 
of Alcmxon, indicted him of treason, the Spartans support- 
ing him in the accusation. 

When Pausanias went about this treasonable design, he 
concealed it at first from Themistocles, though he were his 
intimate friend; but when he saw him expelled out of the 
commonwealth, and how impatiently he took his banishment, 
he ventured to communicate it to him, and desired his as- 
sistance, showing him the king of Persia's letters, and exas- 
perating him against the Greeks, as a villainous, ungrateful 
people. However, Themistocles immediately rejected the 
proposals of Pausanias, and wholly refused to be a party in 
the enterprise, though he never revealed his communications, 
nor disclosed the conspiracy to any man, either hoping that 
Pausanias would desist from his intentions, or expecting that 
so inconsiderate an attempt after such chimerical objects 
would be discovered by other means. 

After that Pausanias was put to death, letters and writings 
being found concerning this matter, which rendered Themis- 
tocles suspected, the Lacedemonians were clamorous against 
him, and his enemies among the Athenians accused him ; 
when, being absent from Athens, he made his defence by 
letters, especially against the points that had been previously 
alleged against him. In answer to the malicious detractions 
of his enemies, he merely wrote to the citizens, urging that 
he who was always ambitious to govern, and not of a char- 
acter or a disposition to serve, would never sell himself and 
his country into slavery to a barbarous and hostile nation. 

Notwithstanding this, the people, being persuaded by his 
accusers, sent officers to take him and bring him away to be 
tried before a council of the Greeks, but, having timely 
notice of it, he passed over into the island of Corcyra, where 
the state was under obligations to him; for, being chosen as 
arbitrator in a difference between them and the Corinthians, 
he decided the controversy by ordering the Corinthians to 
pay down twenty talents, and declaring the town and island 
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of Lcoc^ a joint colony from both cities. From thence he 
fled into Epirm, and, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians stjll 
porsutnf him, he threw himself upon chances of safety that 
ieefficd alJ but desperate. For he fled for refuge to Admetus, 
ksfif of the Klolossjans^ who had formerly made some re- 
qtie«t la Uic Athenians, when Themistodes was in the height 
of his authority, and had been disdainfully used and insulted 
hff htm, and had let it appear plain enough, that, could he 
lay hold of him, he would take his revenge. Yet in this mis- 
forttsoe« Themistodes, fearing the recent hatred of his neigh* 
bars and fcllow-citizens more than the old displeasure of the 
kiag, iml himself at his mercy, and became an humble sup- 
pliant tti Admetus, after a pecuJiar manner, different from 
the citStOR] of other countries. For taking the king^s son. 
whn was then a child, in his arms, he laid himself down at 
his hearth* this being the most sacred and only manner of 
anpplicattpn, among the Molossians, which was not to be re- 
ftised. And some say that his wife, Phthia, intimated to 
Themistodes this way of petitioning, and placed her young 
mm with him before the hearth; others, that king Admetus, 
tiiat he might be under a religious obligation not to deliver 
htffi tif> to his pursuers, prepared and enacted with him a sort 
of stage- p!ay to this effect. At this time, £pi crates of 
Acharnar privatdy conveyed his wife and children out of 
Athens, and sent them huhcr; for which afterwards Cimon 
ootDdemned hiiti and put him to death as Stesimbrotus re* 
porti, and yet somehow, either forgetting this himself, or 
aaking Tbemislocles to be little mindful of it, says presently 
liled into Sicily, and desired in marriage the daugh- 
icro, tyrant of Syracuse, promising to bring the 
Grecka under his power; and, on Hiero refusing him, de- 
parted thence into Asia: but this is not probable. 

For Theophrastu» writes, in his work on Monarchy, that 
Hiero sent racc-horses to the Olympian games, and 
ted a pavition sumptuously furnished, Themistodes made 
ilion to the Greeks, inciting them to pull down the 
I't teii^ and not to suffer his Iiorses to run, Thucydidc« 
parsing over land to the /l^gxan Sea, he took ship 

in the bay of Thcrroe, not being kuown to any 

xmt fa the thi^ tafli being terrified to see the vessd driven 
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by the winds near to Naxos, which was then besieged 
the Athenians, he made himself known to the master 
pilot, and, partly entreating them, partly threatening that 
they went on shore he would accuse them, and make 
Athenians to believe that they did not take him in out 
ignorance, but that he had corrupted them with money ft 
the beginning, he compelled them to bear off and stand 
to sea, and sail forward towards the coast of Asia. 

A great part of his estate was privately conveyed ai 
by his friends, and sent after him by sea into Asia; besi^ 
which, there was discovered and confiscated to the value 
fourscore talents, as Theophrastus writes; Theopompus 8i 
an hundred; though Themistodes was never worth tin 
talents before he was concerned in public affairs. 

When he arrived at Cyme, and understood that all alo 
the coast there were many laid wait for him, and particulai 
Ergoteles and Pythodorus (for the game was worth 1 
hunting for such as were thankful to make money by a 
means, the king of Persia having offered by public prodan 
tion two hundred talents to him that should take him), 
fled to Mgx, a small city of the ^olians, where no one kni 
him but only his host Nicogenes, who was the richest man 
JEolisL, and well known to the great men of Inner Asi 
While Themistodes lay hid for some days in his house, oi 
night, after a sacrifice and supper ensuing, Olbius, the a 
tendant upon Nicogenes's children, fell into a sort of frenj 
and fit of inspiration, and cried out in verse, — 

Night shall speak, and night instruct thee, 
By the voice of night conduct thee. 

After this, Themistodes, going to bed, dreamed that he sa^ 
a snake coil itself up upon his belly, and so creep to his neck 
then, as soon as it touched his face, it turned into an eagle 
which spread its wings over him, and took him up and flei 
away with him a great distance; then there appeared a her 
aid's golden wand, and upon this at last it set him dowr 
securely, after infinite terror and disturbance. 

His departure was effected by Nicogenes by the followinj 
artifice; the barbarous nations, and amongst them the Per 
sians especially, are extremely jealous, severe, and suspiciou 
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iboQt their women, not only their wive^, but also their bought 
slaves AJifl concubines, whom they keep so striclly that no 
ooe ev«r s^cs them abroad; they spend their lives shut up 
wtthin floors, and, when ihey take a journey, are carried in 
close tents> curtained In on all sides, and set upon a wagon. 
Such a travelling carriage being prepared for Themistodes, 
they hid htm in it, and carried him on his journey, and told 
tfaoie whom they met or spoke with upon the road that they 
mrere conveying a young Greek woman out of Ionia to a 
Qohlciiiaji at conrt 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus say that Xerxes 
was dead, and that Themistocies had an interview with his 
soil but Ephorus, Dinon^ Oitarchus, Hcradides, and many 
olhefft^ write that he came to Xerxes. The chronological 
tables better agree with the account of Thucydtdes, and yet 
neither can their statements be said to he quite set at rest. 

WTicn Themistocies was come to the critical point, he ap- 
ied liim^lf first to Artabanus, commander of a thousand 
a, tdling him that he was a Greek* and desir^ to speak 
with the king about important affairs concerning which the 
long was extremely soUcitous. Artabanus answered him, 
"O ttranger, the laws of men are dtfTerent, and one thing is 
honorable to one man, and to others another; but it is hon- 
orable for all to honor and observe their own laws. It is the 
^^*v,t of the Greeks, we are told, to honor^ above alt things, 
V and equality ; but amongst our many excellent iaws« 
wc account this the most excellent, to honor the king, and 
to worship him, as the image of the great preserver of the 
qfthrerse; U, then, you shall consent to our taws« and fall 
before the king and warship him, you may both see 
and speak to him; but if your mind be otherwise, you 
make use of others to intercede for youj for it is not 
the national custom here for the king to give audience to 
any i>ne that doth not fall down before him." Themistocies, 
he^iriag this, replied, *' Artabanus, I that come hither to in- 
ensasr the power and glory of the king, will not only submit 
rajpieH to hi^ law?;, since ^ it bath pleased the god who 
nolteih the Persian empire to this greatness, but will also 
esme many more to be worshippers and adorers of the king. 
Let not this, therefore, he ao impediment why I should not 
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communicate to the king what I have to imi)art.'* Artabanos 
asking him, "Who must we tell him that you are? for your 
words signify you to be no ordinary person," Themistodes 
answered, *'No man, O Artabanus, must be informed of this 
before the king himself." Thus Phanias relates; to which 
Eratosthenes, in his treatise on Riches, adds, that it was 
by the means of a woman of Eretria, who was kept by 
Artabanus, that he obtained this audience and interview 
with him. 

When he was introduced to the king, and had paid his 
reverence to him, he stood silent, till the king commanding 
the interpreter to ask him who he was, he replied, "O king, 
I am Themistodes the Athenian, driven into banishment by 
the Greeks. The evils that I have done to the Persians are 
numerous; but my benefits to them yet greater, in withhold- 
ing the Greeks from pursuit, so soon as the deliverance of 
my own country allowed me to show kindness also to you. 
I come with a mind suited to my present calamities; pre- 
pared alike for favors and for anger; to wdcome your 
gradous reconciliation, and to deprecate your wTath. Take 
my own countrymen for witnesses of the services I have 
done for Persia, and make use of this occasion to show the 
world your virtue, rather than to satisfy your indignation. 
If you save me, you will save your suppliant; if otherwise, 
will destroy an enemy of the Greeks." He talked also of 
divine admonition, such as the vision which he saw at Nico- 
genes's house, and the direction g^ven him by the orade of 
Dodona, where Jupiter commanded him to go to him that 
had a name like his, by which he understood that he was sent 
from Jupiter to him, seeing that they both were g^eat, and 
had the name of kings. 

The king heard him attentively, and. though he ad- 
mired his temper and courage, gave him no answer at that 
time; but, when he was with his intimate friends, rejoiced 
in his great good fortune, and esteemed himself very happy 
in this, and prayed to his god Arimanius, that all his enemies 
might be ever of the same mind with the Greeks, to abuse 
and expel the bravest men amongst them. Then he sacri- 
ficed to the gods, and presently fell to drinking, and was so 
well pleased, that in the night, in the middle of his sleep, he 
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for joy three times, *1 have Themistocles the 

In ihc moroing, calling together the chief of his cotirt, 
lie h^ 'rhemisiocles brought before hitn, who expected no 
food of it, when be saw, for example, the guards fiercely set 
against htm as soon as they leamt his name, and giving hira 
ill laaguage. As he came forward towards the king, who 
was seated, the rest keeping silence, passing by Roxanes, a 
commatlder of a thousand men, he heard him, with a slight 
groan, sajr, without stirring out of his place, "You subtle 
Tfcek serjient, the king's good genius hath brought thee 
ither.** V>t, when he came into the presence, and again fell 
the king saluted him, and spake to him kindly, telling 
be was now indebted to him two hundred talents; for it 
jttfl and reasonable that he should receive the reward 
was proposed to whosoever should bring Themistocles ; 
promising much more, and encouraging him, he com- 
bed him to speak freely what he would concerning the 
jra of Gfeccc. Themistt>cks repUed, that a man's dis* 
fie was like to a rich Persian carpet, the beautiful figures 
jUHd p atterns of which can only be shown by spreading and 
it out; when it is contracted and folded up, they 
red and lost; ai5d, therefore, he desired time. The 
Ibriog pleased with the comparison, and bidding him 
rliat time he would, be desired a year; in which lime, 
iring leamt the Persian language sufficiently, he spoke 
" ytiir king by himself without the help of an interpreter, 
supposed that he discoursed only about the affairs of 
•; but there happening, at the same time, great altera- 
tiocis at coart, and removals of the king^s favorites, he drew 
npcin hiinjdf the envy of the great people, who imagined 
be had taken the boldness to speak concerning them, 
the favor* shown to other strangers were nothing in 
'^^^ -'»n with the honors conferred on him; the king in- 
to partake of his own pastimes and recreations 
Njin ai name and abroad, carrying him with him a-hunting, 
^aod made bim his intimate so far that he permitted hint to 
the qoccfi-mother, and converse frequently with her. By 
Icmg't command, he also was made acquainted with the 
learning. 
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!::»: su'i, '7.1-1 .r^.. v- ul^ icrn iz-iltk :f w* hai not been 
anicne. ' il.ir v-:r-ri s:~ nzi -e ^ad ±r« cities given 
ji::n. Mir^eiii -^r— ■ ^- ^^ — =n:ai»nL5. x ziaintain him in 
■:?riJO. rnca:. ir-: -vz-- ', ' -zr.zr.r:< :: ^7^:11:25. and Phanias, 
jc.i "v: =:r': -.--i i.r- .: ri.jiiO:";:^:^. :^ provide him with 
c-cches. in-: ?^r --:--. v-h itr:.:-^ izd rirsinxre for his 
house. 

Ai he wi_- Z'-:'.? 11 "v- ::-*"ir:5 ±e sea-ccast to take 
measures a^a.' -r .':•.-:«: iPrrsix-: -vhcse =a=e was Epixyes, 
governor c: tr.': ':;.v:r K-.r-z-i. ^a; : wai: :: ki!l him, having 
tor that ptiry,':*: ;-•"-■.:':•;': a "•.':;^ t::re before a number of 
Pisidians, who ^-r*: v. vtt jpcr. h:::: when he should stop to 
rest at a ciry •fi;if :: rh:>A Li-:n*s-head. But Themistodes, 
sleeping in th". rr.yAW r,f the '!ay. saw the Mother of the 
gods app'-ar fo liirn in a ^fr^ram an-i say unto him, 'Themis- 
todes, Vt't-y h.'i'P fr'.m th^- I-ion's-hea'l. for fear you fall into 
the lion'b jaw-., for tl.is arlvicc I expect that your daughter 
Mnesiptolniia -.hoiil*! I>«; my servant/' Themistodes was 
much astoiiiilii*!, :tut\, wh*-n he had made his vows to the 
goddess, left thr hroad road, and, making a circuit, went 
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iiioilicr way, changing his inteRcled station to avoid thai 
pbce, and at night took up his rest in the fields. But one o! 
the suiBptcr-horses, which carried the furniture for his tent, 
liairtng fallen that day into the river, his servants spread 
om ibe tapestry, which was wet, and hung it up to dry; in 
tfac Qicaatime the Ftsidians made towards them with their 
swords drawn, and, not discerning exactly hy the moon what 
tl was that was stretched out, thought it to be the tent of 
Themistocks, and that they should find him resting himself 
viWhin it but when they came near, and lifted up the hang- 
ings, thoie who watched there fell upon them and took thenu 
Thrmistodcs, having escaped this great danger, in admira- 
tioD of the goodness of the goddess that appeared to him, 
tail^ tn memory of it, a icmplc in the city of Magnesia, which 
be dedicated to Dindymene, Mother of the gods, in which he 
consecrated and devoted his daughter Mnesiptotema to her 
•cfvice* 

When he came lo Sardis, he visited the temples of the 
fgod% and observing, at his leisure, their buildings, orna- 
molts, and the number of their offerings, he saw in the 
temple of the Mother of the gods the statue of a virgin in 
brass, two cubits high, called the water-bringer. Themistoclcs 
hml eaQ»c4l this to be made and set up when he was surveyor 
ifcfs at Athens, out of the fines of those whom he de* 
3 in drawing otT and diverting the public water by pipes 
hetr private use ; and whether he had some regret to see 
.,... image in captivity, or was desirous to let the Athenians 
i€sc m what great credit and authority he was with the king, 
he entered into a treaty with the governor of Lydia to per- 
wa^Ac htm to send this statue back to Athens, which so en- 
raged the Persian officer, that he told him be would write the 
tdi^ word oC it, Themistocles, being affrighted hereat, got 
to his wives and concubines, by presents of money lo 
be appeased the fury of the goverenor; and after- 
rds behaved with more reserve and circumspection, 
the tn\y of die Persians, and did not, as Theo- 
Wflies, continue to travel about Asia, but lived 
Ff! * own house in Magnesia, where for a long time 
be I days in great security, being courted by nil, 

and cDjoyin; rich presents, and honored equally with the 
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greatest persons in the Persian empire ; the king, at that tin 
not minding his concerns with Greece, being taken up wi 
•the affairs of Inner Asia. 

But when Egypt revolted, being assisted by the Atheniai 
and the Greek galleys roved about as far as Cyprus a 
Cilicia, and Cimon had made himself master of the seas, t 
king turned his thoughts thither, and, bending his mil 
chiefly to resist the Greeks, and to check the growth of th< 
power against him, began to raise forces, and send out coi 
mandcrs, and to despatch messengers to Themlstocles 
Magnesia, to put him in mind of his promise, and to sui 
mon him to act against the Greeks. Yet this did not increa 
his hatred nor exasperate him against the Athenians, neith 
was he any way elevated with the thoughts of the honor ai 
powerful command he was to have in this war; but judgin 
perhaps, that the object would not be attained, the Gred 
having at that time, beside other great commanders, Cimo 
in particular, who was gaining wonderful military successe 
but chiefly, being ashamed to sully the glory of his fomw 
groat actions, and of his many victories and trophies, he A 
tcrminccf to put a conclusion to his life, agreeable to its pn 
vious course. He sacrificed to the gods, and invited h 
f rii'tuU ; antl, having entertained them and shaken hands wit 
tlicm, drank hwWs blood, as is the usual story; as otha 
state, a poison producing instant death; and ended his day 
in tlie city of Magnesia, having lived sixty-five years, mo! 
of which he had spent in politics and in the wars, in govern 
nuMit nml conuunm!. Tlic king, being informed of the caus 
and nmnnrr o( his death, admired him more than ever> an< 
eontinued to show kindness to his friends and relations. 

'I'heiniNtoeles left three sons by Archippe. daughter to Ly 
siuuler of Alopece,- Archeptofis. Polvcuctus, and Geo 
phnntun. Unto the philosopher mentions the last as a mos 
excellent horseman, hut otherwise insignificant person; o 
two nnm yet older than these. Neocles and Diodes, Neodc 
died when he wtt«» yo\inK by the bite of a horse, and Diodes 
wrti* ndopted bv his ijruntlfuther. I.ysander. He had man' 
tIttUKhterji. o\ wh»»m Muejiiptolenm. wlunn he had bv a scconi 
nmrrirtue. wnit wife to Areheptolis. her brother by anothc 
mothei; Itnllu wan nwiried to Tttnthoides. of the island o 
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Chios; Sybftris to Nicomedes the Athenian. After the death 
of Thenustodes, his nephew, Phrasides, went to Magnesia, 
and married, with her brothers' consent, another daughter, 
Nicomadie, and took diarge of her sister Asia, the youngest 
of all the diildren. 

The Magnesians possess a sfdendid sepuldire of Themis- 
todes, placed in the middle of their market-place. It is not 
worth while taking notice of what Andoddes states in his 
Address to his Friends concerning his remains, how the 
Athenians robbed his tomb, and threw his ashes into the 
air; for he feigns this, to exasperate the oligarchical faction 
against the people; and there is no man living but knows 
that Phylarchus simply invents in his history; where he all 
but uses an actual stage machine, and brings in Neocles and 
Demopolis as the sons of Themistocles, to incite or move com- 
passion, as if he were writing a tragedy. Diodorus the cos- 
mographer says, in his work on Tombs, but by conjecture 
rather than of certain knowledge, that near to the heaven 
of Piraras, where the land runs out like an elbow from the 
promontory of Alcimus, when you have doubled the cape and 
passed inward where the sea is always calm, there is a large 
piece of masonry, and upon this the tomb of Themistocles, 
in the shape of an altar; and Plato the comedian confirms 
this, he believes, in these verses, — 

Thy tomb is fairly placed upon the strand, 
Where merchants still shall greet it with the land; 
Still in and out *t will see them come and go. 
And watch the galleys as they race below. 

Various honors also and privileges were granted to the 
kindred of Themistodes at Magnesia, which were observed 
down to our times, and were enjoyed by another Themis- 
todes of Athens, with whom I had an intimate acquaintance 
and friendship in the house of Ammonius the philosopher. 



^X PERICLES 

CiESAR* once, seeing some wealthy strangers at Rome, 
carrying up and down with them in their arms and 
bosoms young puppy-dogs and monkeys, embracing 
and making much of them, took occasion not unnaturally to 
ask whether the women in their country were not used to 
bear children; by that prince-like reprimand gravely reflect- 
ing upon persons who spend and lavish upon brute beasts 
that affection and kindness which nature has implanted in us 
to be bestowed on those of our own kind. With like reason 
may we blame those who misuse that love of inquiry 
and observation which nature has implanted in our souls, 
by expending . it on objects unworthy of the attention 
either of their eyes or their ears, while they disregard 
such as are excellent in themselves, and would do them 
good. 

The mere outward sense, being passive in responding to 
the impression of the objects that come in its way and strike 
upon it, perhaps cannot help entertaining and taking notice 
of every thing that addresses it, be it what it will, useful or 
unuseful; but, in the exercise of his mental perception, every 
man, if he chooses, has a natural power to turn himself upon 
all occasions, and to change and shift with the greatest ease 
to what he shall himself judge desirable. So that it becomes 
a man's duty to pursue and make after the best and choicest 
of everything, that he may not only employ his contempla- 
tion, but may also be improved by it. For as that color is 
most suitable to the eye whose freshness and pleasantness 
stimulates and strengthens the sight, so a man ought to apply 
his intellectual perception to such objects as, with the sense 
of delight, are apt to call it forth, and allure it to its own 
proper good and advantage. 

^Probably Augustus. 
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obj<;€ts we find in the acts of virtue, which also 
ace JO the minds of mere readers about them, an emu- 
and eagerness that may lead them on to imitation. In 
OCb^- things dierc does not immediately follow upon the ad- 
mantjoo and liking of the thing done, any strong desire of 
<lotiig the like. Nay, many times, on the very contrary, when 
WC ar« pleased with the work, we slight and set litde by the 
workffi&n or artist himself, as, for instance! in perfumes and 
|Ktrplc dyes, we are taken with the things themselves well 
€1100^, but do not think dyers and perfumers otherwise 
tfiaa low aad sordid people. It was not said amiss by An^ 
^flbeiiei* whtn people told him that one Ismenias was an 
occdlent piper, **It may be so." said he, **but he is but a 
wretched human being, otherwise he would not have been an 
Gccelkfit piper " And king Philip, to the same purpose, told 
bis son Alexander, who once at a merry-meeting played a 
piece of music charmingly and skilfully. '*Are you not 
aslaine<i. son, to play so well ?*' For it is enough for a king 
or prince lo find leisure sometimes to hear others sing, and 
lie doei the muses quite honor enough when he pleases to be 
bm prr^nt, while others engage in such exercises and trials 
of tkai 

He who busies himself in mean occupations produces, in 
tl»e very pains he takes about things of little or no use, an 
evideaoe afainst himself of his negligence and indisposition 
W wl«l ii really good Nor did any generous and ingenuous 
ymmg man, at the sight of the statue of Jupiter at Pisa. 
cmcr detire to be a Phidias, or, on seeing that of Juno at 
s, long to be a Polydetus. or feel induced by his pleasure 
thetr poems to wish to be an Anacreon or Philelas or 
rchstocliiift. For it does not necessarily follow, that, if a 
of work please for its gracefulness, therefore he that 
it d€%eTYcB our admiration. Whence it is that 
d)o iach things realty profit or advantage the be- 
%, upon ihe sight of which no leal arises for the imita- 
cioil of thenu nor any impulse or inclination, which may 
protopt any detire or endeavor of doing the like. Bui virtue, 
tiy tlie hire statement of its actions, can 50 aflfect men's 
Qtsnds m& lo create ai once both admiration of the things 
done and desire to imitate the doers of them. The goods of 

c— HC xn 
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fortune we would possess and would enjoy; those of virtue 
we long to practise and exercise; we are content to 
receive the former from others, the latter we wish others 
to experience from us. Moral good is a practical stimulus; 
it is no sooner seen, than it inspires an impube to practise; 
and influences the mind and character not by a mere imita- 
tion which we look at, but, by the statement of the fact, 
creates a moral purpose which we form. 

And so we have thought fit to spend otir time and pains 
in writing of the lives of famous persons; and have com- 
posed this tenth book upon that subject, containing the life 
of Pericles, and that of Fabius Maximus, who carried on the 
war against Hannibal, men alike, as in their other virtues 
and good parts, so especially in their mild and upright temper 
and demeanor, and in that capacity to bear the cross-grained 
humors of their fellow-citizens and colleagues in office which 
made them both most useful and serviceable to the interests 
of their countries. Whether we take a right aim at our 
intended purpose, it is left to the reader to judge by what he 
shall here find. 

Pericles was of the tribe Acamantis, and the township 
Cholargus, of the noblest birth both on his father's and 
mother's side. Xanthippus, his father, who defeated the 
king of Persia's generals in the battle at Mycale, took to 
wife Agariste, the grandchild of Clisthenes, who drove 
out the sons of Pisistratus, and nobly put an end to their 
tyrannical usurpation, and moreover made a body of 
laws, and settled a model of government admirably 
tempered and suited for the harmony and safety of the 
people. 

His mother, being near her time, fancied in a dream that 
she was brought to bed of a lion, and a few days after was 
delivered of Pericles, in other respects perfectly formed, 
only his head was somewhat longish and out of proportion. 
For which reason almost all the images and statues that were 
made of him have the head covered with a helmet, the work- 
men apparently being willing not to expose him. The poets 
of Athens called him Schinocephalos, or squill-head, from 
schinos, a squill, or sea-onion. One of the comic poets, 
Cratinus, in the Chirons, tells us that — 
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Old Chronof once took queen Sedition to wife; 

Which two broufl^t to life 

Thmt tyrmnt fmr-famed, 

Whom the gods the supreme skull-compeller* have named. 

And, in the Nemesis, addresses him — 

0>me, Jove, thou head of gods. 

And a second, Teledides, says, that now, in embarrassment 
with political difficulties, he sits in the city, — 

Fainting underneath the load 
Of his own head ; and now abroad. 
From his huge galley of a pate. 
Sends forth trouble to the state. 

And a third, Eupolis, in the comedy called the Demi, in a 
series of questions at)out each of the demagogues, whom he 
makes in the play to come up from hell, upon Pericles being 
named last, exclaims, — 

And here by way of summary, now we*ve done, 
Behold, in brief, the heads of all in one. 

The master that taught him music, most authors are 
agreed, was Damon (whose name, they say, ought to be 
pronounced with the first syllable short). Though Aristotle 
tells us that he was thoroughly practised in all accomplish- 
ments of this kind by Pythoclides. Damon, it is not unlikely, 
being a sophist, out of policy, sheltered himself under the 
profession of music to conceal from people in general his 
skin in other things, and under this pretence attended 
Pericles, the young athlete of politics, so to say, as his train- 
ing-master in these exercises. Damon's lyre, however, did 
not prove altogether a successful blind; he was banished 
the country by ostracism for ten years, as a dangerous inter- 
meddler and a favorer of arbitrary power, and, by this 
means, gave the stage occasion to play upon him. As, for 
instance, Plato, the comic poet, introduces a character, who 
questions him — 

Tell me, if you please. 
Since you're the Chiron who taught Pericles. 

'Kcphalcferetet, a play on Nephelegeretes, the cloud-compeller. 
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Pericles, also, was a hearer of Zeno, the Eleatic, i 
treated of natural philosophy in the same manner as F 
menides did, but had also perfected himself in an art of 
own for refuting and silencing opponents in argument; 
Timon of Phlius describes it, — 

Also the two-edged tongue of mighty Zeno, who. 
Say what one would, could argue it untrue. 

But he that saw most of Pericles, and furnished him in 
especially with a weight and grandeur of sense, superior 
all arts of popularity, and in general gave him his elevat 
and sublimity of purpose and of character, was Anaxagoi 
of Gazomenx; whom the men of those times called t^ t 
name of Nous, that is, mind, or intelligence, whether in i 
miration of the great and extraordinary gift he displayed i 
the science of nature, or because that he was the iirst of i 
philosophers who did not refer the first ordering of the wo 
to fortune or chance, nor to necessity or compulsion, but 
a pure, unadulterated intelligence, which in all other exisd 
mixed and compound things acts as a principle of discrimit 
tion, and of combination of like with like. 

For this man, Pericles entertained an extraordinary estec 
and admiration, and, filling himself with this lofty, and, 
they call it, up-in-the-air sort of thought, derived hence n 
merely, as was natural, elevation of purpose and dignity 
language, raised far above the base and dishonest buffooi 
cries of mob-eloquence, but, besides this, 'a composure * 
countenance, and a serenity and calmness in all his mov 
ments, which no occurrence whilst he was speaking cott 
disturb, a sustained and even tone of voice, and various otht 
advantages of a similar kind, which produced the greate 
effect on his hearers.* Once, after being reviled and il 
spoken of all day long in his own hearing by some vile as 
abandoned fellow in the open market-place, where he WJ 
engaged in the despatch of some urgent affair, he continue 
his business in perfect silence, and in the evening retume 
home composedly, the man still dogging him at the hedt 
and pelting him all the way with abuse and foul language 
and stepping into his house, it being this time dark, he oi 
dered one of his servants to take a light, and to go alon] 
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llic maa and see htm safe home. Ion, it is true, the 
tic poet, says that Pcricks's manner hi company was 
lomewhat ovtfr-assuming and pompous; and that into his 
high bearing there entered a good deal of slightingness and 
acam ol others; he reserves his commendation for Cimon'8 
eue and pliancy and natural grace in society. Ion, however, 
nmst needs make virtue, like a show of tragedies^ in- 
some comic scenes,^ we shall not altogether rely upon; 
Zcno used to bid those who called Perides^s gravity the 
affectati«Mi of a charlatan, to go and affect the like them- 
idi^es; iii^much as this mere counterfeiting might in time 
Isaeftsibly instil into them a real love and knowledge ol those 
noUe qiulities. 

Nor were these the only advantages which Pericles derived 
froni AniJtagoras's acquaintance; he seems also to have be- 
coiBc. by his instructions, superior to that superstition with 
'i an ignorant wonder at appearances, for example, 
i.. liic heavens possesses the minds of people unacquainted 
with their causes, eager for the supernatural, and 
excitable ihrongh an inexperience which the knowledge 
of nattiral causes removes, replacing wild and timid 
«Q|>€rstition by the good hope and assurance of an intelligent 
piety. 

There is a story , that once Pericles had brought to him 
a cotintry farm of his, a ram's head with one horn, and 
II LampofH the diviner, upon seeing the horn grow strong 
9oli(i out of the midst of the forehead, gave it as his 
that, there being at thai time two potent factions, 
ie^ or inletcsts in the city, the one of Thucydides and 
other of Pericles, the government would come about to 
that one of them in whose ground or estate this token or in- 
dicmtion of fate had shown itself. But that Anaxagoras, 
detving the skuU tn sunder, showed to the bystanders that 
bfiin hMd ool filled up its natural place, but being oblong, 
an egg. had eollccted from all parts of the vessel which 
it, in a point to that place from whence the root of 
honi took its rise. And that, for that time, Anaxagoras 

t^ ft^^sllMl mfjiHt ttfvm^ mU^ Iias i 

wkh Ike aeckl «atir« of ikc Roman «, bm tiukc* ii* 

«irt« of tte CSi««% »mmU 
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was much admired for his explanation by those that w< 
present ; and Lampon no less a little while after, when Tl: 
cydides was overpowered, and the whole affairs of the sti 
and government came into the hands of Pericles. 

And yet, in my opinion, it is no absurdity to say that tb 
were both in the right, both natural philosopher and divim 
one justly detecting the cause of this event, by which it w 
produced, the other the end for which it was designed. F 
it was the business of the one to find out and give an accott 
of what it was made, and in what manner and by what met: 
it grew as it did; and of the other to foretell to what end ai 
purpose it was so made, and what it might mean or portea 
Those who say that to find out the cause of a prodigy is : 
effect to destroy its supposed signification as such, do lu 
take notice that, at the same time, together with divine prod 
gies, they also do away with signs and signals of human a 
and concert, as, for instance, the clashings of quoits, fir 
beacons, and the shadows on sun-dials, every one of whic 
things has its cause, and by that cause and contrivance is 
sign of something else. But these are subjects, perhap 
that would better befit another place. 

Pericles, while yet but a young man, stood in considerabl 
apprehension of the people, as he was thought in face an 
figure to be very like the tyrant Pisistratus, and those o 
great age remarked upon the sweetness of his voice, and hi 
volubility and rapidity in speaking, and were struck witl 
amazement at the resemblance. Reflecting, too, that he hai 
a considerable estate, and was descended of a noble family 
and had friends of great influence, he was fearful all this 
might bring him to be banished as a dangerous person; am 
for this reason meddled not at all with state affairs, but it 
military service showed himself of a brave and intrepid na- 
ture. But when Aristides was now dead, and Themistocles 
driven out, and Cimon was for the most part kept abroad by 
the expeditions he made in parts out of Greece, Pericles, 
seeing things in this posture, now advanced and took his side, 
not with the rich and few, but with the many and poor, con- 
trary to his natural bent, which was far from democratical ; 
but, most likely, fearing he might fall under suspicion of 
aiming at arbitrary power, and seeing Cimon on the side of 
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the arbtocracy, anrl much belovt^d by the bet ler ant! more dis- 
tinguislied people, he joined the party of the people, with a 
view ml cifice both to secure himself and procure means 
agmtnst Cimon. 

He troinediately entered, also, on quite a new course of 
,iid maiiagcmcnt of his time. For he was never seen 
xtk in any street but that which led to the market-place 
and liic coimcil-hall, and he avoided invitations of friends to 
%ti«n?i<r^ and all friendly visiting and tntcrcourse whatever; 
: the time he had to do with the public, which was not a 
futic, be was never known to have gone to any ol his friends 
to a Mpper, except that once when his near kinsman Eurypto- 
leflms married, he remained present till the ceremony of the 
drbUc^ffering/ and then immediately rose from table and 
went hii way. For these friendly meetings are very quick 
to defeat any assumed superiority, and in intimate familianty 
an exterior of gravity is hard to maintain. Real excellence, 
indeed, is most reco^iied when most openly looked into; 
and in r^ly good men, nothing which meets the eyes of ex- 
ternal otiierTets so truly deserves their admiration, as their 
daily eommoii life does that of their nearer friends. Pericles, 
liowcver, to avoid any feeling of commonness, or any satiety 
tm fht part of the people, presented himself at intervals only, 
not speaking to every business, nor at all times coming into 
tbe atartnbly, but, as Critolaus says, reserving himself, like 
the Salamifitan galley,* for great occasions, while matters 
of lesser importance were despatched by friends of other 
apeakers under his direction. And of this number we are 
tdd Ephialies made one, who broke the power of the council 
of AreofMifUS, giving the people, according to Plato*s expres- 
•toQ, »o copious arid so strong a draught of lil>erty, that, 
growing wild and unruly, like an unmanageable horse, it^ as 
tbe eooitc fwets say,^ 
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The style of speaking most consonant to his form of life 
and the dignity of his views he found, so to say, in the tones 
of that instrument with which Anaxagoras had furnished 
him; of his teaching he continually availed himself , and 
deepened the colors of rhetoric with the dye of natural 
science. For having, in addition to his great natural genius, 
attained, by the study of nature, to use the words of the 
divine Plato, this height of intelligence, and this universal 
consummating power, and drawing hence whatever might 
be of advantage to him in the art of speaking, he showed 
himself far superior to all others. Upon which account, they 
say, he had his nickname given him, though some are of 
opinion he was named the Olympian from the public build- 
ings with which he adorned the city ; and others again, from 
his great power in public affairs, whether of war or peace. 
Nor is it tmlikely that the confluence of many attributes may 
have conferred it on him. ^ However, the comedies repre- 
sented at the time, which, both in good earnest and in merri- 
ment, let fly many hard words at him, [Mainly show that he 
got that appellation especially from his speaking; they speak 
of his "thundering and lightning" when he harangued the 
people, and of his wielding a dreadful thunderbolt in his 
tongue. 

A saying also of Thucydides, the son of Melesias, stands 
on record, spoken by him by way of pleasantry upon Peri- 
cles's dexterity. Thucydides was one of the noble and dis- 
tinguished citizens, and had been his greatest opponent; and, 
when Archidamus, the king of the Lacedxmonians, asked him 
whether he or Pericles were the better wrestler, he made this 
answer : "When I," said he, "have thrown him and given him 
a fair fall, by persisting that he had no fall, he gets the better 
of me, and makes the bystanders, in spite of their own eyes, 
believe him." 'The truth, however, is, that Pericles himself 
was very careful what and how he was to speak, insomuch 
that, whenever he went up to the hustings, he prayed the gods 
that no one word might unawares slip from him unsuitable to 
the matter and the occasion. 

He has left nothing in writing behind him, except some 
decrees; and there are but very few of his sayings recorded; 
one, for example, is, that he said i^gina must, like a gather- 
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in a fnaii's eye, be removed from Pira!us; and ajiother^ 
it he said he saw already war moving on its way towards 
I cMH of Pclopotinesus. Again, when on a time Sophocles, 
wms his fellow<ommissioncr in the generalship, was 
Soiatf on board with him, and praised the beauty of a youth 
tliey met with in the way to the ship, **SophocIes/' said he, 
*^ fment] oughi not only to have clean hands, but also clean 
cyr*.^ Ajid Stesimbrottts tdls us, that, in his encomium on 
those who fell in battle at Samos, he said they were become 
imBicMtaU as the gods were. *Tor/' said he, "we do not sec 
tlicnt themselves, but only by the honors we pay them, and 
by the benefits they do us, attribute to them immortalily ; 
and the like attributes belong also to those that die in the 
icnrice of their couniry,'* 

SiiJcc Thucydidcs descril>es the rule of Pericles as an 
aiisocraiical government, that went by the name of a 
democracy, but was, indeed, the supremacy of a single great 
flCttfiy while many others say, on the contrary, that by him 
liie cocnmom people were first encouraged and led on to such 
evOi as appropriations of subject territory; allowances for 
mtteiKlsxig theatres, payments for performing public duties, 
aad by these bad habits were, under the influence of his pub- 
Ik measftres, changed from a sober, thrifty people, that 
flttiotaitied themselves by their own labors, to lovers of 
expense, intemperance, and license, let us examine the cause 
of thb change by the actual matters of fact. 

At the first, as has been said, when he set himself against 
Ctmaa's great authority, he did caress the people. Finding 
himself come short of his competitor in wealth and money, 
fcy wbid) advuniages the other was enabled to take care of 
the poor, inviting every day some one or other of the citizens 
that wa5 in want to supper, and bestowing clothes on the 
aged people, and breaking down the hedges and enclosures 
^ hiJ grounds, tliat all thai would might freely gather what 
nit they pleased, Pericles, thus outdone in popular arts, 
the advice of one Datnonides of (Ea, as Aristotle states, 
to the distHbution of the public moneys; and in a 
^ibort time having bought the people over, what with moneys 
iSkmrod for shows aod for service on juries, and what with 
other fbnaa^jf pay and largess, he made use of them against 
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the council of Areopagus, of which he himself was no mem- 
ber, as havii^ never been appointed by lot either chief archoo, 
or lawgiver, or king, or captain.* For from of old these 
offices were conferred on persons by lot, and they who had 
acquitted themselves duly in the discharge of them were 
advanced to the court of Areopagus. And so Perides, hav- 
ing secured his power and interest with the populace, directed 
the exertions of his party against this council with such suc- 
cess, that most of those causes and matters which had been 
used to be tried there, were, 1^ the agency of Ephialtes, 
removed from its cognizance, Cimon, also, was banished by 
ostracism as a favorer of the Lacedaemonians and a hater 
of the people, though in wealth and noble birth he was 
among the first, and had won several most glorious victories 
over the barbarians, and had filled the city with money and 
spoils of war; as is recorded in the history of his life. So 
vast an authority had Pericles obtained among the people. 

The ostracism was limited by law to ten years; but the 
Lacedaemonians, in the mean time, entering with a great 
army into the territory of Tanagra, and the Athenians going 
out against them, Cimon, coming from his banishment be- 
fore his time was out^ put himself in arms and array with 
those of his fellow-citizens that were of his own tribe, and 
desired by his deeds to wipe off the suspicion of his favoring 
the Lacedaemonians, by venturing his own person along with 
his countrymen. But Perides's friends, gathering in a body, 
forced him to retire as a banished man. For which cause also 
Pericles seems to have exerted himself more in that than in 
any battle, and to have been conspicuous above all for his 
exposure of himself to danger. All Cimon's friends, also, to 
a man, fell together side by side, whom Pericles had accused 
with him of taking part with the Lacedaemonians. Defeated 
in this battle oil their own frontiers, and expecting a new 
and perilous attack with return of spring, the Athenians now 
felt regret and sorrow for the loss of Cimon, and repentance 

*Eponynius, Thetmotbetes, Basileus, Polemarchus; titles of the different 
archont, the chief civic dignitaries, who, after the period of the Persian 
wart, were appointed, not by election, but simply by lot, from the whole 
body of citizens. Hence, at this time, the importance of the board of the 
ten strategi, or generals who were elected, and were always persons of real 
or supposed capacity. 
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for llmr cscptilsioii of hiio. Pericles, being sensible of their 
fecliagf, did not hesitate or delay to gratify it, and himself 
usaik the motion for recalling him home. He» upon bis re- 
tnni« concluded a peace betwixt the two cities; for the Lace- 
dsEflmociiafis entertained as kindly ft^elings towards him as they 
did tlK trvcJse towards Pericles and the other popular leaders. 
Ycl 50tj>c there are who say that Pericles did not propose 
the onkr for Cimon's return till some private articles of 
t had been made between them, and this by means 
Elpiniccv Citnon's sister? that Cimon, namely, should go 
to sea with a fleet of two hundred ships, and t>e com- 
IBUMSer-tJi -chief abroad, with a design to reduce the king of 
Penla'« territories, and that Pericles should have the power 
at hDiDc 

Thii Elpinicc, it was thought, had before this time pro- 
cixrcd socne favor for her brother Cimon at Pericle$*s hands, 
A0d induced him to be more remits and gentle in urging the 
diafge when Cimon was tried for his life; for Pericles was 
doe of the committee appointed by the commons to plead 
mgaiiut him. And when Elpinice came and t)csoiight him 
ber hrother's behalf, he answered, with a smile. "O Elpi- 
^, yon are too old a woman to undertake such business as 
But, when he appeared to impeach him, he stood up 
bol OQCC to speak, merely to acquit himself of his commission, 
lod went out of court, having done Cimon the least prejudice 
of anv of bis accusers. 

hrn, can one believe Tdomeneus. who charges Peri- 
hc bad by treachery procured the murder of Ephi- 
^(C9, ihc popular statesnian, one who was his friend, and of 
hu own parly in all his political course, out of jealousy, for- 
»atlv Aod envy of bis great reputation? This historian, it 
ieesiif, having raked up these stories, I know not whence, 
bas befouled with them a man who, perchance, was not alto- 
Igctber free from fault or blame, but yet had a noble spirit, 
and a WHil that was bent on honor: ami where such qiialiiies 
art, there can on such cruel and brutal passion find hart>or 
or gain admittance. As to Eph lakes, the truth of the story, 
as Aristotle has told il, is this: that having made himself 
to the oligarchical party, by lieing an uncompro- 
net of tlic people's rights in calling to account 
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and prosecuting those who any way wronged them, hi 
enemies, lying in wait for him, by the means of Aristodictt 
the Tanagraean, privately despatched him. 

Cimon, while he was admiral, ended his days in the Isl 
of C3rprus. And the aristocratical party, seeing that Per 
icles was already before this grown to be the greates 
and foremost man of all the city, but nevertheless wishini 
there should be somebody set up against him, to blunt an 
turn the edge of his power, that it might not altogethc! 
J prove a monarchy, put forward Thucydides of Alopcce, a di* 
creet person, and a near kinsman of Cimon's, to conduc 
the opposition against him; who, indeed, though kss sldllec 
in warlike affairs than Cimon was, yet was better versed ii 
speaking and political business, and keeping close guard ii 
the city, and engaging with Pericles on the hustings, in a 
short time brought the government to an equality of parties 
For he would not suffer those who were called the honesi 
and good (persons of worth and distinction) to be scattereii 
up and down and mix themselves and be lost among the 
populace, as formerly, diminishing and obscuring their supe- 
riority amongst the masses; but taking them apart by them- 
selves and uniting them in one body, by their combined 
weight he was able, as it were upon the balance, to make 
a counterpoise to the other party. 

For, indeed, there was from the beginning a sort of con- 
cealed split, or seam, as it might be in a piece of iron, mark- 
ing the different popular and aristocratical tendencies; but 
the open rivalry and contention of these two opponents made 
the gash deep, and severed the city into the two parties of 
the people and the few. And so Pericles, at that time more 
than at any other, let loose the reins to the people, and made 
his policy subservient to their pleasure, contriving continually 
to have some great public show or solemnity, some banquet, 
or some procession or other in the town to please them, 
coaxing his countrymen like children, with such delights and 
pleasures as were not, however, unedifying. Besides that 
every year he sent out three-score galleys, on board of which 
there went numbers of the citizens, who were in pay eight 
months, learning at the same time and practising the art of 
seamanship. 
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He aeiit* moreoFcr, a thousand of them mto the Cher- 
aoese ic filaciters, to share the land among' them by tot^ and 
fiv« hucidfed more Into the isle of Kaxos, and half that 
Bitmber to Andros, a thousand into Thrace to dwell among 
Bbaltx, and others irito Italy, when the city Sybaris, 
ijch now was called Thyrii, was to be repcopled. And 
^tftss be did to ease and discharge the city of an idle, and, by 
reftiOf) of their idleness, a busy^ meddling crowd of people; 
mud at the same time to meet the necessities and restore the 
fonufies of the poor townsmen, and to intimidate, also, and 
check their allies from attempting any change, by posting 
tadi gUTisoits, as it were, in the midst of them. 

That which gave most pleasure and ornament to the city 

of Athens, and the greatest admiration and even astonish- 

iDcnl 10 all strangers, and that which now is Grcece*s only 

evideoce that the power she boasts of and her ancient wealth 

mst no fotaance or idle story, was his construction of the 

utfmdj^t md sacred buildings. Yet this was that of all his 

^^^Bns lit the govcrnnieiu which his enemies most looked 

^^PBfalce tipon and cavilled at in the popular assemblies, crying 

^■mi how that the commonwealth of Athens had lost its 

reptilalion and was ill-spoken of abroad for removing the 

cocaHKffl ITieasure of the Greeks from the isle of Delos into 

ibrir own custody; and how that their fairest excuse for so 

dolnc namely, that they took it away for fear the barbarians 

dioold $eiic it, and on purpose to secure it in a safe place, 

thb Pcrides had made unavailable, and how that "Greece 

camftot but resent it as an insufferable affront, and consider 

ffell to be tyrannired over openly, when she sees the 

^ressare, which was contributed by her upon a necessity for 

^war^ wantonly lavished out by us upon our city* to gild 

over* and to adorn and set her forth, as it were some 

wonufi, hung round with precious stones and figures 

temples, which cost a world of money/* 

Pcrides, on the other hand, informed the people, that 

thrj were id no way obliged to give any account of those 

mo9scys to thetr allies, so long as they maintained their 

Hid||»ce, and kept off the barbarians from attacking them; 

^P^^pr tn the mean time tlicy drd not so much as supply one 

^^liSe or man or ship, but only found money for the service 5 
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"which money," said he, "is not theirs that give it, but their 
that receive it, if so be they perform the conditions upoi 
which they receive it." And that it was good reason, that 
now the city was sufficiently provided and stored with al 
things necessary for the war, they should convert the over 
plus of its wealth to such undertakings, as would hereafter 
when completed, give them eternal honor, and, for the pres- 
ent, while in process, freely supply all the inhabitants witt 
plenty. With their variety of workmanship and of occasions 
for service, which summon all arts and trades and require 
all hands to be employed about them, they do actually put 
the whole city, in a manner, into state-pay; while at the 
same time she is both beautified and maintained by herself. 
For as those who are of age and strength for war arc 
provided for and maintained in the armaments abroad by 
their pay out of the public stock, so, it being his desire and 
design that the undisciplined mechanic multitude that stayed 
X at home should not go without their share of public salaries, 
and yet should not have them given them for sitting still 
and doing nothing, to that end he thought fit to bring in 
among them, with the approbation of the people, these vast 
projects of buildings and designs of works, that would be 
of some continuance before they were finished, and would 
give employment to numerous arts, so that the part of the 
people that stayed at home might, no less than those that were 
at sea or in garrisons or on expeditions, have a fair and 
just occasion of receiving the benefit and having their share 
of the public moneys. 

The materials were stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, cypress- 
wood; and the arts or trades that wrought and fashioned 
them were smiths and carpenters, moulders, founders and 
braziers, stone-cutters, dyers, goldsmiths, ivory-workers, 
painters, embroiderers, turners; those again that conveyed 
them to the town for use, merchants and mariners and ship- 
masters by sea, and by land, cartwrights, cattle-breeders, 
waggoners, rope-makers, flax-workers, shoe-makers and 
leather-dressers, road-makers, miners. And every trade in 
the same nature, as a captain in an army has his particular 
company of soldiers under him. had its own hired company 
of journeymen and laborers belonging to it banded together 
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^■»1b «it^i to be a^s U were the instrument and body for 
^|klie pcffofPi Ance of the service. Thus, to say all in a word, 
^tbt: OGCuaoiu and services o£ these public works distributed 
I pifcaStf through every age and condition. 

As then grew the works up, no less stately in size than 
^oquisite to fornix the workmen striving to outvie the 
niatcrial and the design with the beauty of their workman- 
flhipi, yet the most wonderful thing of all was the rapidity 
of thetf execution. Undertakings, any one of which singly 
B^fllt have rcqiiircd, they thought, for their completion, 
I tevo^ toccesaions and ages of men, were every one of them 
accomplished in the height and prime of one man's political 
service. Although they say; too, that Zeuxis once, having 
heard Agalharchus the painter boast of despatching his 
work with speed and ease, replied, *'I take a long time." 
For ease and speed in doing a thing do not give the work 
IntJiig solidity or exactrtess of beauty; the expenditure of 
tiflie ttlowci] to a man's pains beforehand for the production 
of • thing is repaid by way of Interest with a vital force for 
ation when once produced. For which reason 
'% works are especially admired, as having been made 
fy, to last long. For every particular piece of his work 
jimiiediateiy* even at that time, for its beauty and ele- 
gsnce; antique; and yet in its vigor and freshness looks 
Id this day as If it were just cxecaled. There is a sort 
of bloom of newness upon those works of his, preserving 
tbero frofn the touch of time, as if they had some peren- 
nial tptrtt and undying vitaJity mingled in the composition 
^^ol ebon. 

^m Phidtiu had the oversight of all the works, and was 
^■tttrrcyoc-feoeraJ, though upon the various portions other 
great masters and workmen were employed. For Callicrates 
and Icttiras built tlie Parthenon; the chapel at Eleusis. where 
Ac fDjffteries were celcbratedp was begun by Coroebus. who 
erected the pillars that stand upon the fioor or pavement, 
and joined them to the architraves; and after his death 
Mefagencs of Xjrpetr added the frieze and the upper line of 
; Xenocles of Cholargus roofed or arched the lantern 
top of the temple of Castor and Polhix; and the long 
which Socrates says be himself heard Pericles propose 
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to the people, was undertaken by Callicrates. This work 
Cratinus ridicules, as long in finishing, — 

Tis long since Pericles, if words would do it, 
Talk'd up the waU ; yet adds not one mite to it. 

The Odeum, or music-room, which in its interior was full 
of seats and ranges of pillars, and outside had its roof made 
to slope and descend from one single point at the top, was 
constructed, we are told, in imitation of the king of Persia's 
Pavilion; this likewise by Pericles's order; which Cratinus 
again, in his comedy called The Thracian Women, made an 
occasion of raillery, — 

So, we see here, 

Jupiter Long-pate Pericles appear, 

Since ostracism time, he's laid aside his head. 

And wears the new Odeum in its stead. 

" Pericles, also, eager for distinction, then first obtained the 
decree for a contest in musical skill to be held yearly at the 
Panathenaea, and he himself, being chosen judge, arranged 
the order and method in which the competitors should sing 
and play on the flute and on the harp. And both at that 
time, and at other times also, they sat in this music-room to 
see and hear all such trials of skill. 

The propylaea, or entrances to the Acropolis, were finished 
in five years* time, Mnesicles being the principal architect 
A strange accident happened in the course of building, which 
showed that the goddess was not averse to the work, but 
was aiding and cooperating to bring it to perfection. One 
of the artificers, the quickest and the handiest workman 
among them all, with a slip of his foot fell down from a 
great height, and lay in a miserable condition, the physicians 
having no hopes of his recovery. When Pericles was in 
distress about this, Minerva appeared to him at night in a 
dream, and ordered a course of treatment, which he applied, 
and in a short time and with great ease cured the man. And 
upon this occasion it was that he set up a brass statue of 
Minerva, surnamed Health, in the citadel near the altar, 
which they say was there before. But it was Phidias who 
wrought the goddess's image in gold, and he has his name 
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ti»crtbc<l on the pedestal a^ the workman o! it; and indeed 
Ihe wholt work in a manner was under his charge, and he 
had* as we have said already, the oversight over all the artists 
and wi>f1tmen, through Pericles s friendship for him; and 
' ' u, indeed, made him much cniricd, and his patron shame- 

\ly slaitdered with stories^ as if Phidias were in the hahit 
of receiving, for Pericles's use, freebom women that came 
to see tin: works. The comic writers of the town» when 
tliey l«ld got hold of this story, made much of it» and be- 
tpaltered him with all the ribaldry they could invent, charging 
1^ falsely with the wife of Menippus, one who was his 
friend and served as lieutenant under him in the wars; and 
with the birds kept by Pyrilampes, an acquaintance of Peri- 
cles, who, they pretended, used to give presents of peacocks 
to Perkks's femaJe friends. And how can one wonder at 
any mnnher of strange assertions from men whose whole 
live* were devoted to mockery, and who were ready at any 
time to Mcrifice the reputation of their superiors to vulgar 
cavy aod spite, as to some evil genius, when even Stesim- 
brott» the Thasian has dared to lay to the charge of Pericles 
a mooilroits and ^bulotis piece of criminality with his son's 
wife? So veiy difficult a matter is it to trace and find out 
the trnth of any thing by history, when, on the one hand, 
ihotsc who afterwards write it find long periods of time intcr- 
eepting their view, and, on the other hand, the contemporary 

ordfi of any actions and lives, partly through envy and 
-will, partly through favor and flattery, pervert and distort 
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Wheo the orttors, who sided with Thucydides and hts 
ptrtft were at one time crying out, as their custom was, 
igBisui Perides, as one who squandered away the public 
moocy, and made havoc of the state revenues, be rose in the 
gpcn asscmhly and put the question to the people, whether 
riiey tfaoQgfat that he had laid out much; and they saying, 
**Too Biiich, a great deal/' "Then " said he, "since it is so, 
kt the co§i not go to your account, but to mine; and let the 
iDftT Min tlic buiMings stand in my name/* When 

tlicy ti say thus, w^hethcr it w*ere out nf a surprise 

to see the great ne*.s of his spirit, or out of emulation of the 
the works, they cried aIoud» bidding him to spend 

D— HC XII 
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on, and lay out what he thought fit from the public purse, 
and to spare no cost, till all were finished. 

At length, coming to a final contest with Thucydides, 
which of the two should ostracize the other out of the 
country, and having gone through this peril, he drew his 
antagonist out, and broke up the confederacy that had been 
organized against him. So that now all schism and division 
being at an end, and the city brought to evenness and unity, 
he got all Athens and all affairs that pertained to the 
Athenians into his own hands, their tributes, their armies, 
and their galleys, the islands, the sea, and their wide-extended 
power, partly over other Greeks and partly over barbarians, 
and all that empire, which they possessed, founded and for- 
tified upon subject nations and royal friendships and alliances. 

After this he was no longer the same man he had been 
before, nor as tame and gentle and familiar as formerly with 
the populace, so as readily to yield to their pleasures and 
to comply with the desires of the multitude, as a steersman 
shifts with the winds. Quitting that loose, remiss, and, in 
some cases, licentious court of the popular will, he turned 
those soft and flowery modulations to the austerity of aristo- 
cratical and regal rule; and employing this uprightly and 
undeviatingly for the country's best interests, he was able 
generally to lead the people along, with their own wills and 
consents, by persuading and showing them what was to be 
done ; and sometimes, too, urging and pressing them forward 
extremely against their will, he made them, whether they 
would or no, yield submission to what was for their advan- 
tage. In which, to say the truth, he did but like a skilful 
physician, who, in a complicated and chronic disease, as he 
sees occasion, at one while allows his patient the moderate 
use of such things as please him, at another while gives him 
keen pains and drugs to work the cure. For there arising 
and growing up, as was natural, all manner of distempered 
feelings among a people which had so vast a command and 
dominion, he alone, as a great master, knowing how to handle 
and deal fitly with each one of them, and, in an especial 
manner, making that use of hopes and fears, as his two 
chief rudders, with the one to check the career of their 
confidence at any time, with the other to raise them up and 
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them wtieii under any discouragement, plainly showed 
this, that rhetoric, or the art of speaking, is, in Plato*s 
aage, the government of the souls of men, and that her 
ff business is to address the aflfecticms and passions, which 
as it were the strings and keys to the soul, and require a 
Ifiil and careful touch to be played on as they should be. 
fiMirce of this predominance was not barely his power 
tadiguagc^ but, as Thucydides assures us, the reputation 
litt life, and the confidence felt in his character; his 
tnifest freedom from every kind of corrtiption. and su- 
rrtority to all considerations of money. Notwithstandin|f,^ 
had made the city Athens^ which was great of itself, as 
fmt and rich as can be imagined, and though he were 
Inoudf in power and interest more than equal to many 
kiafS and absolute rulers, who some of them also bequeathed 
bf mil their power to iheir children, he, for his part, did 
not make the patrimony his father left him greater than it 
wat hf ofi€ drachma. 

Tbiicydides. indeed, gives a plain statement of the great- 
oetf of his power; and the comic poets, in their spiteful man- 
r, (ttore than hint at it, styling his companions and friends 
new Pi^islratid^, and calling on him to abjure any 
ttefstioo of usurpation, as one whose eminence was too 
to be any longer proportionable to and compatible with 
a cletnocnicy or popular government. And Teleclides says 
tlic Athenians had surrendered up to him — 

Tbe Uihmt of iW ritie*, and with them, the citiei too, to do with 

thtxa Ai be plcasn, unci iindo : 
T» heiid 19. if be (ikes. »tjane walls around a town; and asaitt, if to 

b* vimp 10 polt tbem down ; 

treatie* and alliioceB. powct. empire, peace, and war, tbek 

wtaltli and tbrir tuee^a forevennere. 

Nor was all ihii the luck of some happy occasion; nor 

ft the mere bJofjiu and grace of a policy that flourished 

1 scAsoa : but having for forty years together maintained 

first place among statesmen such as Ephialtes and Leo- 

raici and ^^lyronides and Cimon and Tolmides and 

bocjdides were, after lite defeat and banishment of Tliucy- 

for no lets than fifteen years longer, in the exerdst 
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of one continuous unintermitted command in the office, 
which he was annually reelected, of General, he presenr 
his integrity unspotted; though otherwise he was n 
altogether idle or careless in looking after his pecunia 
advantage; his paternal estate, which of right belonged 
him, he so ordered that it might neither through negligen 
be wasted or lessened, nor yet, being so full of business i 
he was, cost him any great trouble or time with taking ca 
of it; and put it into such a way of management as 1 
thought to be the most easy for himself, and the most exac 
All his yearly products and profits he sold together in 
lump, and supplied his household needs afterward by bu3riii 
every thing that he or his family wanted out of the markc 
Upon which account, his children, when they grew to ag 
were not well pleased with his management, and the wome 
that lived with him were treated with little cost, and con 
plained of his way of housekeeping, where every thin 
was ordered and set down from day to day, and reduce 
to the greatest exactness; since there was not there, as i 
usual in a great family and a plentiful estate, any thing t 
spare, or over and above; but all that went out or came if 
all disbursements and all receipts, proceeded as it were b 
number and measure. His manager in all this was a singl 
servant, Evangelus by name, a man either naturally gifte* 
or instructed by Pericles so as to excel every one in this ar 
of domestic economy. 

All this, in truth, was very little in harmony witl 
Anaxagoras's wisdom; if, indeed, it be true that he, by s 
kind of divine impulse and greatness of spirit, voluntaril} 
quitted his house, and left his land to lie fallow and to b< 
grazed by sheep like a common. But the life of a contem- 
plative philosopher and that of an active statesman are, 1 
presume, not the same thing; for the one merely employs, 
upon great and good objects of thought, an intelligence that 
requires no aid of instruments nor supply of any external 
materials; whereas the other, who tempers and applies his 
virtue to human uses, may have occasion for affluence, not 
as a matter of mere necessity, but as a noble thing; which 
was Pericles's case, who relieved numerous poor citizens. 

However, there is a story, that Anaxagoras himself, while 
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Ptfides was taken up with public affairs, lay neglected, and 
that, now being gro^wn old, he wrapped himself up with a 
rc$olation to die for want of food; which being by chance 
hrcmght to Pcrides's car, he was horror-struck, and instantly 
rmo thither, and used tJl the arguments and entreaties he 
could to hlin, lamenting not so much Anaxagoras's condition 
MS his own, should he lose such a counsellor as he had f^und 
biro 10 be; and that, upon this, Anaxagoras unfolded bis 
robe, and showing himself, made answer: *Tericles," said 
be, "even those who have occasion for a lamp supply ft 
with oil,** 

The Lacedxmonians l>eginning to show themselves troubled 
St the growth of the Athenian power. Pericles, on the other 
kand, to elevate the people's spirit yet more, and to raise 
tben to the thought of great actions, proposed a decree, to 
fmsnsofi all the Greeks in what part soever, whether of 
Europe or Asia, every city, little as well as great, to send 
tlietr depaties to Athens to a general assetnbly, or conven- 
lloau there lo consult and advise concerning the Greek tcm- 
pki witich the barbarians had burnt down, and the sacrifices 
whkli were due from them upon vows they had made to their 
gods for the safety of Greece when they fought against 
the barbarians; and also concerning the navigation of the 
fiea« that they might henceforward all of them pass to and 
Ifo and trade securely, and be at peace among themselves. 

Upon this errand, there were twenty men, of such as were 
ahmre fifty years of age, sent by commission ; five to summon 
the loRtans and Dorians in Asia, and the islanders as far 
IS Lesbos and Rhodes; 6ve to visit all the places in the 
Hef!efT»Qnt and Thrace, up to Byzantium; and other five 
esc lo gf» lo Eceotia and Phocis and Peloponnesus, 
hence lo pass through the Locrians over to the 
1 Li ing ctmiinent, as far as Acamania and Ambracia; 
_! ;i : reM to take their conrsc through Eubcea to the 
']!! n; ir.i the Malian Gnlf, and to the Achaeans of 
F' "m 1 r ! Thr TlHM.salians: all of them to treat with the 
^ : . 1 L y i ^ 1, and to persuade them to come and 
' iV I , If pan in the debates for settling the peace and 
ti) rrgtitaiing the affairs of Greece. 

iNolhiOf was effectcdL nor did the cities meet by their 
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deputies, as was desired; the Lacedaemonians, as it is sai 
crossing the design underhand, and the attempt being di 
appointed and baffled first in Peloponnesus. I thought 1 
however, to introduce the mention of it, to show the spii 
of the man and the greatness of his thoughts. 

In his military conduct, he gained a great reputation fi 
wariness ; he would not by his good-will engage in any fig 
which had much uncertainty or hazard; he did not envy tl 
glory of generals whose rash adventures fortune favon 
with brilliant success, however they were admired by other 
nor did he think them worthy his imitation, but always tiac 
to say to his citizens that, so far as lay in his power, the 
should continue immortal, and live forever. Seeing Tolmide 
the son of Tolmxus, upon the confidence of his former sm 
cesses, and flushed with the honor his military actions ha 
procured him, making preparation to attack the Boeotians i 
their own country, when there was no likely opportunity 
and that he had prevailed with the bravest and most entei 
prising of the youth to enlist themselves as volunteers in th 
service, who besides his other force made up a thousanc 
he endeavored to withhold him and to advise him from it i: 
the public assembly, telling him in a memorable saying o 
his, which still goes about, that, if he would not take Peri 
cles's advice, yet he would not do amiss to wait and be mlo 
by time, the wisest counsellor of all. This saying, at tha 
time, was but slightly commended; but within a few dayi 
after, when news was brought that Tolmides himself ha( 
been defeated and slain in battle near Coronea, and tha' 
many brave citizens had fallen with him, it gained hia 
great repute as well as good-will among the people, foi 
wisdom and for love of his countrymen. 

But of all his expeditions, that to the Cheronese gave 
most satisfaction and pleasure, having proved the safety ol 
the Greeks who inhabited there. For not only by carrying 
along with him a thousand fresh citizens of Athens he gave 
new strength and vigor to the cities, but also by belting the 
neck of land, which joins the peninsula to the continent, 
with bulwarks and forts from sea to sea, he put a stop to the 
inroads of the Thracians, who lay all about the Chersonese, 
and closed the door against a continual and grievous war, 
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whkli ibat cotiniry hail beca long harassed, lying ex* 
Eposcd to the encroachments and influx of barbarous neighbors, 
afid groaniog under the cvUs of a predatory population both 
and within in borders. 
Nor was he less admired and talked of abroad lor hts 
Tomhd the Peloponnesus, having set out from Pegae, 
The Fountains, the port of Megara, with a hundred ^- 
For he not only laid waste the sea-coast* as Tolmides 
had dodc before, but also^ advancing far up into main land 
with the soldiers he had on board, by the terror of his 
appearance drove many within their walls: and at Netnea, 
with main force, routed and raised a trophy over the Sicyo- 
nians* who stood their ground and joined battle with him. 
And hairing taken on board a supply of soldiers into the 
gallejs, out of Achaia, then in league with Athens, he crossed 
with the Heet to the opposite continent, and, sailing along by 
the QMiath of the river Achelous, overran Aca mania, and 
shut up the CEni^da: within their city walls, and having 
ravaged and wasted their country, weighed anchor for home 
with the double advantage of having shown himself formida* 
bk to his eoeinses, and at the same time safe and energetic 
to bis fdtow-cttizens ; for there was not so much as any 
dmice-fQts^afnage that happened, ihc whole voyage through, 
to Ihoie who were under his charge, 

Ecttfiiig also Uie Euxine Sea with a targe and finely 
Q^nipped fleet, he obtained for the Greek cities any new 
aetila they wanted, and entered into friendly relations 
b^tfh them; and to the barbarous nations, and kings and 
tiicf* round about ihetn» displayed the greatness of the power 
the Athenians, their perfect ability and confidence to sail 
'wherever they had a mind, and to bring the whole sea under 
their control Ifc left ihc Sinopians thirteen ships of war, 
with sol♦^ r the command of Lamachus, to assist them 

afiinst 1 '•- the tyrant; and when he and his accom- 

pUctB had been thrown out, obtained a decree that %m 
htmdfed of the Athenians that were willing should sail to 
Smope and plant themselves there with the Sinopians, sharing 
amoQf them the houses and land which the tyrant and his 
fsrtf had previously held. 

But in other tJtbsgs he did aot comply with Ihe giddy 
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impulses of the citizens, nor quit his own resolutions to \ 
their fancies, when, carried away with the thought of 
strength and great success, they were eager to intc 
again in Egypt, and to disturb the king of Persia's 
dominions. Nay, there were a good many who were, 4. 
then, possessed with that unblest and inauspicious paH 
for Sicily, which afterward the orators of Alcibiades's pi 
blew up into a flame. There were some also who dreaioj 
Tuscany and of Carthage, and not without plausible ret 
in their present large dominion and the prosperous coi 
of their affairs. 

But Pericles curbed this passion for foreign conquest, i 
unsparingly pruned and cut down their ever busy fan 
for a multitude of undertakings; and directed their pon 
for the most part to securing and consolidating what t 
had already got, supposing it would be quite enough 
them to do, if they could keep the Lacedaemonians in che 
to whom he entertained all along a sense of oppositi 
which, as upon many other occasions, so he particuli 
showed by what he did in the time of the holy war. ' 
Lacedaemonians, having gone with an army to Delphi, 
stored Apollo's temple, which the Phocians had got into tl 
possession, to the Delphians; immediately after their 
parture, Pericles, with another army, came and restored 
Phocians. And the Lacedaemonians having engraven 
record of their privilege of consulting the oracle be! 
others, which the Delphians gave them, upon the foreheac 
the brazen wolf which stands there, he, also, having recei 
from the Phocians the like privilege for the Athenians, ! 
it cut upon the same wolf of brass on his right side. 

That he did well and wisely in thus restraining the 
ertions of the Athenians within the compass of Greece, 
events themselves that happened afterward bore suffici 
witness. For, in the first place, the Euboeans revol 
against whom he passed over with forces; and then, 
mediately after, news came that the Megarians were tur 
their enemies, and a hostile army was upon the borders 
Attica, under the conduct of Plistoanax, king of the Lj 
daemonians. Wherefore Pericles came with his army b 
again in all haste out of Euboea, to meet the war wl 
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and did not venture to engage a 
uitineroui and brave army eager for battle; but perceiving 
ihAl P]jito«iiax wai a very young man, and governed himself 
ly by the counsel and advice of Cleandrides, whom the 
bad sent with him* by reason of his youthf to be a 
of ftiardian and assistant to him, he privately made 
trial of this man's integrity, and, in a short time, having 
camijf»led him with money, prevailed with him to withdraw 
the Pelopocmesians out of Attica, Wben the army had re- 
ircd and dispersed into their several states, the Lacedj^nio- 
itt anger fined their king in so large a sum of money, 
!, aoable to pay it, he quitted Lacedaemon; while Qean- 
drtdes Hed, and had sentence of death passed upon him in 
hii al»ence. This was the father of Gylippus, who over- 
ptuwefed tlie Athenians in Sicily. And it seems that this 
COfCtottsliess was an hereditary disease transmitted from 
biker la son; for Gylippus also afterwards was caught in 
ioiti practices, and expelled from Sparta for it. But this we 
toJd at large in the account of Lysander* 
Wbea Pericles, in giving up his accounts of this cxpcdi- 
itated a disbursement of ten talents, as laid out upon 
OCCaiioii^ the people, without any question^ nor troahling 
ives to investigate the mystery, freely allowed of it- 
Aiid eome historians, in which number is Theophrastus ihe 
pb&XQfkl»ef, have given it as a truth that Pericles every year 
to send privately the sum of ten talents to Sparta, with 
h he complimented those in office, to keep off the war; 
purchase peace neither, but time, that he might prepare 
at lrt)^ure« and be the better able to carry on war hereafter. 
Xi&mcdiatcEy after this, turning his forces against the re- 
liter*, and parsing Ofver into the island of Eubcea with fifty 
of sliips and ^ve thousand men in arms, he reduced their 
;s, and drove out the citizens of the Chalcidians, called 
tCppobots, bor^-feederi, the chief persons for wealth and 
rcfKnmtion among ihem; and removing all the Histi^ans out 
of the coQQtry, brought in a plantation of Atheniani in their 
room; maldng them his one example of severity, because they 
liad captttrcd an Attic ship and killed alt on board 

After thia, having made a truce between the Athenians and 
ihiny years, be ordered, by public decr^. 
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die expedhian ai^ucsx die Isle of Samos, on the gromiil, that, 
wben they vcne biid lo leave off ibeir var with the Milesians, 
tber had ncc ccanpixd. And as these measores against the 
Samian^ art tbaagh: lo have been taken to please Aspasia, 
this mav he a n: pnrn: for inqniir about the woman, what 
art or ckanoin^ facchr she had diax enabled her to captivate, 
as she dkL ihe freatest iffa?rsmm. and to give the philos- 
ophers occasacm to speak so sinch about her, and that, too, 
aot to her dispaiagcmenL That she was a Milesian by 
birth, the daughter of Axkxhns, is a thing acknowledged. 
And ther saj it was in emalation of Thargelia, a ootirtesan 
of the old Ionian times, that she made her addresses to men 
of great power. Thaxgelia was a great beantj, extremely 
charming, and a: the same time sagadoos : she had numerous 
smiors among the Greeks, and brooght all who had to do • 
mith her oT^er to the Persian interst, and by their means, 
being men of the greatest power aiMl statioo, sowed the seeds 
of the Median faction cp and down in several cities.* 
Aspasia, some say. was coorted and caressed by Pericles upon 
account of her knowledge and skill in polidcs. Socrates 
himself would sometimes go to visit her, and some of his 
acquaintance with him: and those who frequented her com- 
pany would carry their wives with them to listen to her. 
Her occupation was any thing but creditable, her house being 
a home for young courtesans. £schines tells us also, that 
Lysicles, a sheep-dealer, a man of low birth and character, 
by keeping Aspasia company after Pericles*s death, came to 
be a chief man in Athens. And in Plato's Menexenus, 
though we do not take the introduction as quite seriotis, still 
thus much seems to be historical, that she had the repute of 
being resorted to by many of the Athenians for instruction 
in the art of speaking. Pericles*s inclination for her seems, 
however, to have rather proceeded from the passion of love. 
He had a wife that was near of kin to him, who had been 
married first to Hipponicus, by whom she had Callias, sur- 
named the Rich; and also she brought Pericles, while she 
lived with him, two sons, Xanthippus and Paralus. After- 
wards, when they did not well agree nor like to live together, 

f She was married, says Atbexueus, to foartcca hmbimli; a W(MMa of 
great beauty aad intellect. 
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he parted with her, with her own consent, to another man, 
and himself took Aspasia, and loved her with wonderful 
affection; every day, both as he went out and as he came in 
~roni tbc marketplace, he saluted and kissed her. 

In the comedies she goes by the nicknames of the new 
and Deianira, and again is styled Juno. Cratniis, 
dcnrDrigfat terms, calls her a harlot. 

To €fid him a Juno the goddess of hist 
fiare tluil bjirbt past shanie* 
Asfttftia by Q^tnc. 

It sboofd seem, liso^ that he had a son by her; Eupolis, in 
hh Demi, introduced Pericles asking after his safety, and 
Ijronldes replying, 

"liy son?** "He liTtt; i njan he bad hetn long, 
But ihai the harbt-mother did hi id wmm" 

they say, became so celebrated and renowned, that 
also, who made war against Artaxerxes for the 
monarchy! gave her whom he loved the best of all 
Ql^ncf the name of Aspasia, who before that was 
Hed MiJlD, She was a Phocaean by birth, the daughter 
otie H<rmotimus, and, when Cyrus fell in battle^ was 
^rrtcd to the king, and had great influence at court* These 
kings coming into my memory as I am writing this siory, 
wtmki be unnatural for me to omit them. 
Pcrkles* however, was panicularly charged with hanng 
pfopofed to the assembly the war against the Samians, from 
liiror to the Miles tans, upon the entreaty of Aspasia, For 
the two stat^ were at war for the possession of Priene ; and 
die Samtans, getting the better, refused to lay dowit their 
and to have the controversy betwixt them decided by 
^bltraiioci before the Athenians, Pericles, therefore, fitting 
, a feet, wtm and broke up the oligarchical government at 
ftfldw takiog fifty of the principal men of the town as 
and as many of their children, sent them to the 
kle of Leismoe, there to be kept, though he had offers, as 
nnne rttatc, of a talent a piece for himself from etch one of 
the boiUfes« and of many other presents from those who 
were uudous not lo have a democracy. Moreover, Pia^ 
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suthnes the Persian, one of the king's lieutenants, bear! 
some good-will to the Samians, sent him ten thousand piet 
of gold to excuse the city. Pericles, however, would reed 
none of all this ; but after he had taken that course with t 
Samians which he thought fit, and set up a democracy amo 
them, sailed back to Athens. 

But they, however, immediately revolted, Pissuthii 
having privily got away their hostages for them, and pi 
vided them with means for the war. Whereupon Perid 
came out with a fleet a second time against them, and fou 
them not idle nor slinking away, but manfully resolved 
try for the dominion of the sea. The issue was, that, after 
sharp sea-fight about the island called Tragia, Pericles o 
tained a decisive victory, having with forty-four ships routo 
seventy of the enemy's, twenty of which were carryix 
soldiers. 

Together with his victory and pursuit, having made himse 
master of the port, he laid siege to the Samians, and blockc 
them up, who yet, one way or other, still ventured to malt 
sallies, and fight under the city walls. But after that anothc 
greater fleet from Athens was arrived, and that the Samian 
were now shut up with a close leaguer on every side, Peridei 
taking with him sixty galleys, sailed out into the main sei 
with the intention, as most authors give the account, to niee 
a squadron of Phoenician ships that were coming for th< 
Samians relief, and to fight them at as great distance as coulc 
be from the island; but, as Stesimbrotus says, with a desigt 
of putting over to Cyprus; which does not seem to be 
probable. But whichever of the two was his intent, it seems 
to have been a miscalculation. For on his departure, Melis- 
sus, the son of Ithagenes, a philosopher, being at that time 
general in Samos, despising either the small number of the 
ships that were left or the inexperience of the commanders, 
prevailed with the citizens to attack the Athenians. And the 
Samians having won the battle, and taken several of the men 
prisoners, and disabled several of the ships, were masters of 
the sea, and brought into port all necessaries they wanted for 
the war, which they had not before. Aristotle says, too, that 
Pericles himself had been once before this worsted by this 
Melissus in a sea-fight. 
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Samiajis, that they might requiie an affront which 
before been put tipon them, branded the Athenians, whom 
^hey took prisoners, in their foreheads, with the figure of an 
tmh For so the Athenians had marked them before with a 
Samaaia, which is a sort of ship, low and flat in the prow» 
iO as to look snub-nosed, but wide and large and well-spread 
in the hold, by which it both carries a large cargo and sails 
welL And ii was so called, because the first of that kind 
was seen at Satnos, having been built by order of Polycratcs 
the tyrant. These brands upon the Samians' foreheads, they 
say, are the allusioti in the passage of Aristophanes, where 
liie says,— 

FoT« ob, the SamtAos arc a lettered people. 

Pericles, as soon as news was brought him of the disaster 
that had befallen his army, made all the haste he could to 
ome ta to their relief, and having defeated Melissus, who 
bore iMp against him, and put the enemy to Hight, he imme- 
diately proceeded to hem them in with a wall, resolving to 
■paster them and take the lown« rather with some cost and 
tiiac, than with the wounds and hazards of bis ckiiens. But 
as it wan a hard matter to keep back the Athenians, who were 
vexed al the delay, and were eagerly bent to fight, he divided 
the whole multitude into eight parts, and arranged by lot 
Jjiat that part which had the white bean should have leave 
iEMH and take their ease, while the other seven were fight- 
And this is the reason, they say, that people, when at 
any time ihcy have been merry, and enjoyed themselves, call 
white day, in allusion to thii white bean* 
Epbonis the historian tells us besides, that Pericles made 
dues of battery in this siege, being much taken with 
isncf^s of the invention, with the aid and presence of 
himself, the engineer, who, being lame, used to be 
about in a litter, where the works required his attend- 
and for that reason was called Periphoretus. But 
elides Potiticus disproves this out of Anacreon's poems, 
re mention is made of this Artemon Pcriphoietus several 
before the Samian w^ar, or any of these occurences. 
he says that Artemon, being a man who loved his ease, 
^ad bad a great apprehension of danger, for the most part 
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kept close withip doors, having two of his servants to hold 
a brazen shield over his head, that nothing might fall upon 
him from above; and if he were at any time forced upon 
necessity to go abroad, that he was carried about in a little 
hanging bed, close to the very ground, and that for this 
reason he was called Periphoretus. 

In the ninth month, the Samians surrendering themselves 
and delivering up the town, Pericles pulled down their walls, 
and seized their shipping, and set a fine of a large sum of 
money upon them, part of which they paid down at once, and 
they agreed to bring in the rest by a certain time, and gave 
hostages for security. Duris the Samian makes a tragical 
drama out of these events, charging Athenians and Pericles 
with a great deal of cruelty, which neither Thucydides, nor 
Ephorus, nor Aristotle have given any relation of, and prob- 
ably with little regard to truth ; how, for example, he brought 
the captains and soldiers of the galleys into the market-place 
at Miletus, and there having bound them fast to boards for 
ten days, then, when they were already all but half dead, gave 
order to have them killed by beating out their brains with 
clubs, and their dead bodies to be flung out into the open 
streets and fields, unburied. Duris, however, who even 
where he has no private feeling concerned, is not wont to 
keep his narrative within the limits of truth, is the more 
likely upon this occasion to have exaggerated the calamities 
which befell his country, to create odium against the Athe- 
nians. Pericles, however, after the reduction of Samos, re- 
turning back to Athens, took care that those who died in the 
war should be honorably buried, and made a funeral har- 
angue, as the custom is, in their commendation at their 
graves, for which he gained great admiration. As he came 
down from the stage on which he spoke, the rest of the 
women came and complimented him, taking him by the hand, 
and crowning him with garlands and ribbons, like a victorious 
athlete in the games; but Elpinicc, coming near to him, 
said, 'These are brave deeds, Pericles, that you have 
done, and such as deserve our chaplcts; who have lost 
us many a worthy citizen, not in a war with Phoenicians 
or Medes, like my brother Cimon, but for the over- 
throw of an allied and kindred city." As Elpinice 
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ke these words, he, stnilling quietly, 
returned her answer with this verse, — 
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said. 



Old women ihoald not seek to be perfumed. 



Ion says of him» ihat» upon this exploit of his, conquering 
nSj he indulged very high and proud thoughts ol 
lititttdf: whereas Agamemnon was ten years a-taking a 
bftrtorotts dty, he had in nine months' time vanquished and 
takieii the greatest and most powerful of the lonians. And 
indeed it was not without reason that he assumed this glory 
to ttrmscif, for, in real truth, there was much uncertainty and 
great hazard in this war, if so be, as Thucydides tells us, 
Ihc Samian state were within a very little of wresting the 
wfaole power and dominion of the sea out of the Athenians* 

After this was over, the Pcloponnesian war beginning to 
break oat in full tide, be advised the people to send help to 
the C ore y ra e a ns^ who were attacked by the Corinthians, and 
to •eeure to themselves an island possessed of great naval 
renitreef^ since the Pcloponnesians were already all but in 
lentil bostilUies against ihcm. The people readily con- 
ienticig to the motion, and voting an aid and succor for them, 
he despatched Lacedaemonius, Cimon^s son, having only ten 
Mp^ with him, as it were out of a design to affront him; for 
thC3T was a great kindness and friendship betwixt Cimon's 
fMoaSiy and the Lacedaemonians; so, in order that Laced^e- 
OHniftia might lie the more open to a charge^ or suspicion at 
least, of favoring the Lacedaemonians and playing false, if he 
fierforTDed no considerable exploit in this service, he allowed 
him a small nutnber of ships, and sent him out against his 
will ; and indeed be ni#de it somewhat his business to hinder 
Ctnion'i son* from rising In the state, professing that by their 
very names ihry were not to be looked upon as native and 
true Athenians, but foreigners and strangers, one bcitig called 
Lacedaanonius, another Thcssalus, and the third Eleus; and 
fkiy were all three of them, it was thought, born of an Ar- 
ddbii woman. Beings however, ill spoken of on account of 
ten galleys, as having afforded but a small sujiply to 
pie that were in need, and yet given a great advantage 
who might complain of thi act of intervention. 
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Pericles sent out a larger force afterward to G)rcyra, whid 
arrived after the fight was over. And when now the G>rin- 
thians, angry and indignant with the Athenians, accuse<! 
them publicly at Lacedxmon, the Megarians joined witi 
them, complaining that they were, contrary to common right 
and the articles of peace sworn to among the Greeks, kept 
out and driven away from every market and from all porti 
under the control of the Athenians. The ^ginetans, also, 
professing to be ill-used and treated with violence, made 
supplications in private to the Lacedaemonians for redress, 
though not daring openly to call the Athenians in questioa 
In the mean time, also, the city of Potidsa, under the do- 
minion of the Athenians, but a colony formerly of the Corin- 
thians, had revolted, and was beset with a formal siege, and 
was a further occasion of precipitating the war. 

Yet notwithstanding all this, there being embassies sent to 
Athens, and Archidamus, the king of the Lacedaemonians, 
endeavoring to bring the greater part of the complaints and 
matters in dispute to a fair determination, and to pacify and 
allay the heats of the allies, it is very likely that the war 
would not upon any other grounds of quarrel have fallen 
upon the Athenians, could they have been prevailed with to 
repeal the ordinance against the Megarians, and to be recon- 
ciled to them. Upon which account, since Pericles was the 
man who mainly opposed it, and stirred up the people's 
passions to persist in their contention with the Megarians, he 
was regarded as the sole cause of the war. 

They say, moreover, that ambassadors went, by order from 
Lacedaemon to Athens about this very business, and that 
when Pericles was urging a certain law which made it illegal 
to take down or withdraw the tablet of the decree, one of 
the ambassadors, Polyalces by name, said, "Well, do not 
take it down then, but turn it; there is no law, I suppose, 
which forbids that;"' which, though prettily said, did not 
move Pericles from his resolution. There may have been, 
in all likelihood, something of a secret grudge and private 
animosity which he had against the Megarians. Yet, upon a 

*The word for taking down, in the literal sense, is also the technical terra 
for revoking, or repealing; hence the Spaptans play upon the two senses. 
"If you may not take it down, turn it, with itt face to the wall." 
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public and open charge against them, that they had appro- 
priated part of the sacred land on the frontier, he proposed 
a decree that a herald should be sent to them, and the same 
also to the Lacedaemonians, with an accusation of the Me- 
garians; an order which certainly shows equitable and 
friendly proceeding enough. And after that the herald who 
was sent, by name Anthemocritus, died, and it was believed 
that the Megarians had contrived his death, then Charinus 
proposed a decree against them, that there should be an 
irreconcilable and implacable enmity thenceforward betwixt 
the two commonwealths; and that if any one of the Me- 
garians should but set his foot in Attica, he should be put 
to death ; and that the commanders, when the^ take the usual 
oath, should, over and above that, swear that they will twice 
every year make an inroad into the Megarian country; and 
that Anthemocritus should be buried near the Thriasian 
Gates, which are now called the Dipylon, or Double Gate. 

On the other hand, the Megarians, utterly denying and dis- 
owning the murder of Anthemocritus, throw the whole 
matter upon Aspasia and Pericles, availing themselves of 
the famous verses in the Acharnians, 

To Megara some of our madcaps ran. 
And stole Simaetha thence, their courtesan. 
Which exploit the Megarians to outdo, 
Came to Aspasia's house, and took off two. 

The true occasion of the quarrel is not so easy to find out. 
Hut of inducing the refusal to annul the decree, all alike 
charge Pericles. Some say he met the request with a posi- 
tive refusal, out of high spirit and a view of the state's best 
interests, accounting that the demand made in those em- 
bassies was designed for a trial of their compliance, and 
that a concession would be taken for a confession of weak- 
ness, as if they durst not do otherwise; while other some 
there are who say that it was rather out of arrogance and 
a wilful spirit of contention, to show his own strength, that 
he took occasion to slight the Lacedxmonians. The worst 
motive of all, which is confirmed by most witnesses, is to the 
following effect. Phidias the Moulder had. as has before 
been said, undertaken to make the statue of Minerva. Now 

E— UC XII 
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he, being admitted to friendship with Pericles, and a great 
favorite of his, had many enemies upon this account, who 
envied and maligned him; who also, to make trial in a case 
of his, what kind of judges the commons would prove, should 
there be occasion to bring Pericles himself before them, 
having tampered with Menon, one who had been a workman 
with Phidias, stationed him in the market-place, with a peti- 
tion desiring public security upon his discovery and impeach- 
ment of Phidias. The people admitting the man to tell his 
story, and the prosecution proceeding in the assembly, there 
was nothing of theft or cheat proved against him; for 
Phidias, from the very first beginning, by the advice of 
Pericles, had so wrought and wrapt the gold that was used 
in the work about the statue, that they might take it all off 
and make out the just weight of it, which Pericles at that 
time bade the accusers do. But the reputation of his works 
was what brought envy upon Phidias, especially that where 
he represents the fight of the Amazons upon the goddesses* 
shield, he had introduced a likeness of himself as a bald old 
man holding up a great stone with both hands, and had put 
in a very fine representation of Pericles fighting with an 
Amazon. And the position of the hand, which holds out the 
spear in front of the face, was ingeniously contrived to con- 
ceal in some degree the likeness, which, meantime, showed 
itself on either side. 

Phidias then was carried away to prison, and there died 
of a disease; but, as some say, of poison, administered by 
the enemies of Pericles, to raise a slander, or a suspicion, 
at least, as though he had procured it. The informer Menon, 
upon Glycon*s proposal, the people made free from payment 
of taxes and customs, and ordered the generals to take care 
that nobody should do him any hurt. About the same time, 
Aspasia was indicted of impiety, upon the complaint of 
Hermippus the comedian, who also laid further to her charge 
that she received into her house freeborn women for the 
uses of Pericles. And Diopithes proposed a decree, that 
public accusation should be laid against persons who ne- 
glected religion, or taught new doctrines about things above,' 

**'Supera ac coelestia.*' as Cicero translates the words mtteora and 
metarsM, whence we have formed our meteorology. The whole Greek 
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: fOSfiidoci, by means of Anaxagoras^ against Pericles 
It The people receiving and admitting these accusa- 
licMks ftsd coniplaints, at length, by this means, they came to 
enact a decree, »t the motion of Dracontidcs, that Pericles 
itKHild bring in the accounts of the moneys he had expended, 
lod lodge them with the Prytanes; and that the judges. 
Cftrryinc their suffrage from the altar in the Acropolis, should 
o raitiinr ind determine the business in the ciiy. This last 
dtue Hagoofi took out of the decree, and moved that the 
auucs shooJd be tried before fifteen hundred jurors, whether 
ttey ifeoold be styled prosecutions for robbery, or bribery, or 
mxf kind of malversalion. Aspasta, Pericles begged off, 
sbeildtDg, as .^schines says, many tears at the trial, and per- 
•opilly CDtreating the jurors. But fearing how it might go 
rith Anaxagoras, he sent him out of the city. And finding 

if tn f^hidtas*s case he had miscarried with the people, 
afraid of impeachment, he kindled the war, which 
to liad lingered and smothered, and blew it up into a 
iamc; hoping, by that means, to disperse and scatter these 
eocDplAtots and charges, and to allay their jealousy; the city 
usttally throwing herself upon him alone, and trusting to his 
iofe conduct, upon the urgency of great affairs and public 
dangers, by reason of his authority and the sway he bore* 

T%ese n out to have been the reasons which in- 

Axed Pi t to suffer the people of Athens to yield to 

Ae pfOpQ^als ui the Lacedaemonians; but their truth is un- 
Cfitain. 

Tbe Lacedseoionians^ for thetr part, feeling sure that if 
they could once remove him, they might be at what terms 
tbry pleased with the Athenians, sent them word that they 
•IkniU escpd ilic "Pollution*' with which Pericles on the 
mtitbtM*% side was tainted, as Thucydides tells us. But the 
ittor proved -urary to what those who sent the mes* 

tftg^ expecte! 1 of bringing Pericles under susptcion 

and reproadi. they rai&ed him into yet greater credit and 
cHeetQ with the citizens, as a man whom their enemies most 
halfid and feared. In the same way, also, before Archidamus^ 
who wms at the head of th« Pelopomieiians* made his tnva- 

j>lifen<rtB<ii>, uif tUDptrini 
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sion into Attica, he told the Athenians beforehand, that i 
Archidamus, while he laid waste the rest of the countr]f 
should forbear and spare his estate, either on the g^un 
of friendship or right of hospitality that was betwixt then 
or on purpose to give his enemies an occasion of traduciq 
him, that then he did freely bestow upon the state all tha 
his land and the buildings upon it for the public use. Th 
Lacedemonians, therefore, and their allies, with a grea 
army, invaded the Athenian territories, under the conduct o 
king Archidamus, and laying waste the country, marched oi 
as far as Acharnae, and there pitched their camp, presuming 
that the Athenians would never endure that, but would coom 
out and fight them for their country's and their honor's sake 
But Pericles looked upon it as dangerous to engage in battle 
to the risk of the city itself, against sixty thousand men-at- 
arms of Peloponnesians and Boeotians; for so many the] 
were in number that made the inroad at first; and he en- 
deavored to appease those who were desirous to fight, an<! 
were grieved and discontented to see how things went, and 
gave them good words, saying, that "trees, when they arc 
lopped and cut, grow up again in a short time, but men, being 
once lost, cannot easily be recovered." He did not convene 
the people into an assembly, for fear lest they should force 
him to act against his judgment; but, like a skilful steersman 
or pilot of a ship, who, when a sudden squall comes on, out 
at sea, makes all his arrangements, sees that all is tight and 
fast, and then follows the dictates of his skill, and minds the 
business of the ship, taking no notice of the tears and en- 
treaties of the sea-sick and fearful passengers, so he, having 
shut up the city gates, and placed guards at all posts for 
security, followed his own reason and judgment, little regard- 
ing those that cried out against him and were angry at his 
management, although there were a great many of his friends 
that urged him with requests, and many of his enemies 
threatened and accused him for doing as he did, and many 
made songs and lampoons upon him, which were sung about 
the town to his disgrace, reproaching him with the cowardly 
exercise of his office of general, and the tame abandonment 
of everything to the enemy's hands. 
Cleon, also, already was among his assailants, making use 
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of the feeJmg a^mst him as a step to the leadership of the 
people, aa ippeart to the anapaestic verses of Hermippus. 

S^trr-M&gs insiead of swords, 
Will yoo always handle words? 
Very bfav* indeed we find them, 
Bol m Tcks*" lurki behind rhcm. 

Yet to gnash yotir teclb youVe icetii 
When the Ititie dagger keen^ 
Whetted every day anew, 
Of iharp Oeon touches you. 

Ptfides. however, was not at alt moved by any attacks, 
bm toolc all patimtljf, and submitted in silefice to the disgrace 
tlieir threw upon him and the ill-wtll they bore him; and, 
sendtiig cm a fleet of a hundred galleys to Peloponnesus, he 
did fiof go along with it tn person, but stayed behind, that he 
might watch at home and keep the city under his own con- 
trol, till the Pcloponnesians broke up their camp and were 
fooe. Yet to soothe the common people, jaded and distressed 
With the war, he relieved them with distributions of public 
fSKKwysy and ordained new divisions of subject land. For 
hiirljig ttsmci] out all the people of i^gina, he parted the isl- 
and among the Athenians, according to lot. Some comfort, 
also, and case in their mbrnes, they might receive from what 
enemies endured. For the fleet, sailing round the 
ravaged a great deal of the country, and pil* 
and plundered the towns and smaller cities: and by 
he htmsclf entered with an army the Megarian country, 
aad made havos? of it all. Whence it is clear that the 
PelDpooncsians, though they did the Athenians much mischief 
hjr tandt ytt suflfcririg as much themselves from them by 
«a« woold not have protracted the war to such a length, but 
woctid quickly have given tt over, as Pericles at first forett»ld 
ihry would, had not some divine power crossed human 
purpose* 

In ' - t place, the pestilential disese, or plague, seiicd 
opor^ ' and ate up all the flower and prime of their 

Jfmh aiid itrength. Upon occasion of which, the people, 
ered and afflicted in their souls, as well as in their 
** Ai pwm fly mme Mtorlont coward. 
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bodies, were utterly enraged like madmen against Pericles, 
and, like patients grown delirious, sought to lay violent hands 
on their physician, or, as it were, their father. They had 
been possessed, by his enemies, with the belief that the occa- 
sion of the plague was the crowding of the country people 
together into the town, forced as they were now, in the heat 
of the summer-weather, to dwell many of them together even 
as they could, in small tenements and stifling hovels, and to 
be tied to a lazy course of life within doors, whereas before 
they lived in a pure, open, and free air. The cause and 
author of all this, said they, is he who on account of the war 
has poured a multitude of people from the country in upon 
us within the walls, and uses all these many men that he has 
here upon no employ or service, but keeps them pent up like 
cattle, to be overrun with infection from one another, afford- 
ing them neither shift of quarters nor any refreshments. 

With the design to remedy these evils, and do the enemy 
some inconvenience, Pericles got a hundred and fifty galleys 
ready, and having embarked many tried soldiers, both foot 
and horse, was about to sail out, giving great hope to his 
citizens, and no less alarm to his enemies, upon the sight 
of so great a force. And now the vessels having their com- 
plement of men, and Pericles being gone aboard his own gal- 
ley, it happened that the sun was eclipsed, and it grew dark 
on a sudden, to the affright of all, for this was looked upon 
as extremely ominous. Pericles, therefore, perceiving the 
steersman seized with fear and at a loss what to do, took 
his cloak and held it up before the man's face, and, screen- 
ing him with it so that he could not see, asked him whether 
he imagined there was any great hurt, or the sign of any 
great hurt in this, and he answering No, "Why," said he, 
"and what does that differ from this, only that what has 
caused that darkness there, is something greater than a 
cloak ?" This is a story which philosophers tell their scholars. 
Pericles, however, after putting out to sea, seems not to have 
done any other exploit befitting such preparations, and when 
he had laid siege to the holy city Epidaurus, which gave him 
some hope of surrender, miscarried in his design by reason 
of the sickness. For it not only seized upon the Athenians, 
but upon all others, too, that held any sort of communica- 
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«riili the army. Finding after this the Athenians ill 
twKXt4 and highly displeased with him, he tried and en- 
iforcd what he could to appease and re*cncourage them, 
he c<m]d not pacify or allay their anger, nor persuade 
prrv^aiS witJi them any way, till they freely passed their 
^tef upon him, resumed their power, took away his com- 
'^ted from him. and lined him in a sum of money; which, 
V ihw aca>mit that say least, was fifteen talents, while 
tlJey who reckon most, name fifty. The name prefixed to the 
^ctmalion was CIcon, as Idomeneus tells us; Simmias, ac- 
cnydin^ to Theophrastys ; and Hcraclides Ponticus gives it 
L^ratidas. 

After this, public troubles were soon to leave him tmmo- 
I; ihc people, so to say, discharged their passion in their 
and lost their stings in the wound. But his domestic 
cancems were in an imhappy condition, many of his friends 
lod srnuamtance having died in the plague time, and those 
having long since been in disorder and in a 
-..,., .,; ; .-..ny against him. For the eldest of his lawfully 
begotten sons, XantJiippus by name, being naturally prodigal, 
I * n^iijg a young and expensive wife, the daughter of 

«of! of Epilycus, was highly offended at his father's 
< naking him but a scanty allowance^ by little and 

1 'J. He sent, therefore, to a friend one day, and 

re mociey of him in his father Pericles's name, 
was by his order. The man coming afterward 
debt, Pericles was so far from yielding to pay 
' tiiered an action against him. Upon which the 
n, Xanihippus, thought himself so ill used and dis- 
hc openly reviled his father; telling first, by 
ile, stones about his conversations at home, and 
t irses he had with the sophists and scholars that 

lii house. A$ for instance, how one who was a pr ac- 
he five i^mes of skill.** having with a dart or javelin 
against his will struck and killed Epitimus the 
Ti, his father spent a whole day wiili Protagoras tn 
whether the javelin, or the man that threw 

: io i t>«AUm€ter *efae by Slmotiide*. 

^Ai «r fool, wreidinc, tli^ dLscm^ the dut« < 
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it, or the masters of the games who appointed these sports, 
were, according to the strictest and best reason, to be ac- 
counted the cause of this mischance. Besides this, Stesim- 
brotus tells us that it was Xanthippus who spread abroad 
among the people the infamous story concerning his own 
wife ; and in general that this difference of the young man's 
with his father, and the breach betwixt them, continued never 
to be healed or made up till his death. For Xanthippus died 
in the plague time of the sickness. At which time Pericles 
also lost his sister, and the greatest part of his relations and 
friends, and those who had been most useful and serviceable 
to him in managing the affairs of state. However, he did not 
shrink or give in upon these occasions, nor betray or lower 
his high spirit and the greatness of his mind under all his 
misfortunes; he was not even so much as seen to weep or 
to mourn, or even attend the burial of any of his friends or 
relations, till at last he lost his only remaining legitimate 
son. Subdued by this blow, and yet striving still, as far as 
he could, to maintain his principle, and to preserve and keep 
up the greatness of his soul, when he came, however, to per- 
form the ceremony of putting a garland of flowers upon the 
head of the corpse, he was vanquished by his passion at the 
sight, so that he burst into exclamations, and shed copious 
tears, having never done any such thing in all his life before. 
The city having made trial of other generals for the con- 
duct of war, and orators for business of state, when they 
found there was no one who was of weight enough for such 
a charge, or of authority sufficient to be trusted with so 
great a command, regretted the loss of hinj, and invited him 
again to address and advise them, and to reassume the office 
of general. He, however, lay at home in dejection and 
mourning; but was persuaded by Alcibiades and others of 
his friends to come abroad and show himself to the people; 
who having, upon his appearance, made their acknowledg- 
ments, and apologized for their untowardly treatment of him, 
he undertook the public affairs once more ; and, being chosen 
general, requested that the statute concerning base-bom 
children, which he himself had formerly caused to be made, 
might be suspended; that so the name and race of his family 
might not, for absolute want of a lawful heir to succeed, be 
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wholly to«« and cirtmgutshed The case of the statute was 
llitt$: Pcrtdes, when long ago at the height of his power 
ni the state, having then, as has been said, children lawfully 
besotien, proposed a law that those only should be reputed 
troe dtizcsis of Athens who were born of such parents as 
both Athenians, After this, the king of Egypt having 

it to the people, by way of present, forty thousand bushels 
wheat, which were to be shared out among the citizens, a 
^fTcal niST ns and suits about legitimacy occurred, by 

rirliie of t; cases which, till that time, had not been 

known nor taken notice of; and several persons suffered 
bf Wae accusations. There were little less than five thou- 
Kod wllo were convicted and sold for slaves; those who, 
ciidtirtnf the test, remained in the government and passed 
micster for tme Athenians were found upon the poll to be 
feortecn tiiousand and forty persons in number. 

It looked strange, that a law, which had been carried so 
fir igahttl so many people, should be cancelled again by the 
same man that made it ; yet the present calamity and distress 
which Pericles labored under in his family broke through 
all ohjectiofis, and prevailed with the Athenians to pity him, 
IS one whose losses and misfortunes had sufficiently pun- 
tihed his lonoer :irrogn nee and haughtiness. His sufferings 
dcicrved^ ihcy thought, their pity, and even indignation, and 
lit* request was such as became a man to ask and men to 
grtnt; they gave him permission to enroll his son in the 
refistcr of his fratcmily, giving him his own name. This 
«cn afterward, after having defeated the Peloponnesians at 
r,mx^ was« with his felbw-generals, put to death by 
^^copie. 

Abovit the time when his son was enrolled, it shouJd seem, 
plague seized Pericles, not with sharp and violent fits, as 

dad oihen that had it, but with a dull and lingering dis- 
attended with various changes and alterations, leis* 
ly^ by little and little, wasting the strength of his body, 
tad ixodcnntnbg the noble faculties of his souK So that 
Thcorihfaitus. In his Morals, when discussing whether men*s 
char: nge with their circumstances, and their moraJ 

babiu, ^. ...Lied by the ailings of their bodies, start aside 
frotn the mJea of virtue, has left it upon record, that Pericles, 
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when he was sick, showed one of his friends that came to 
visit him, an amulet or charm that the women had hung 
about his neck; as much as to say, that he was very sick 
indeed when he would admit of such a foolery as that was. 

When he was now near his end, the best of the citizens and 
those of his friends who were left alive, sitting about him, 
were speaking of the greatness of his merit, and his power, 
and reckoning up his famous actions and the number of his 
victories; for there were no less than nine trophies, which, 
as their chief commander and conqueror of their enemies, he 
had set up, for the honor of the city. They talked thus to- 
gether among themselves, as though he were unable to under- 
stand or mind what they said, but had now lost his conscious- 
ness. He had listened, however, all the while, and attended 
to all, and speaking out among them, said, that he wondered 
they should commend and take notice of things which were 
as much owing to fortune as to any thing else, and had 
happened to many other commanders, and, at the same time, 
should not speak or make mention of that which was the most 
excellent and greatest thing of all. "For," said he, "no 
Athenian, through my means, ever wore mourning." 

He was indeed a character deserving our high admira- 
tion, not only for his equitable and mild temper, which all 
along in the many affairs of his life, and the great animosi- 
ties which he incurred, he constantly maintained; but also 
for the high spirit and feeling which made him regard it the 
noblest of all his honors that, in the exercise of such immense 
power, he never had gratified his envy or his passion, nor ever 
had treated any enemy as irreconcilably opposed to him. 
And to me it appears that this one thing gives that other- 
wise childish and arrogant title a fitting and becoming signif- 
icance ; so dispassionate a temper, a life so pure and unblem- 
ished, in the height of power and place, might well be called 
Olympian, in accordance with our conceptions of the divine 
beings, to whom, as the natural authors of all good and of 
nothing evil, we ascribe the rule and government of the 
world. Not as the poets represent, who, while confounding 
us with their ignorant fancies, are themselves confuted by 
their own poems and fictions, and call the place, indeed, 
where they say the gods make their abode, a secure and quiet 
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teftt» free {rom all hazards and commotions, untroubled with 
winds or with clouds, and equally through all time illumined 
with soft serenity and a pure light, as though such were a 
home most agreeable for a blessed and immortal nature; 
and yet, in the mean while, affirm that the gods themselves 
are full of trouble and enmity and anger and other passions, 
which no way become or belong to even men that have any 
understanding. But this will, perhaps, seem a subject fitter 
for some other consideration, and that ought to be treated 
of in some other place. 

The course of public affairs after his death produced a 
quick and ^eedy sense of the loss of Pericles. Those who, 
while he lived, resented his great authority, as that which 
eclipsed themselves, presently after his quitting the stage, 
making trial of other orators and demagogues, readily ac- 
knowledged that there never had been in nature such a dis- 
position as his was, more moderate and reasonable in the 
height of that state he took upon him, or more grave and 
impressive in the mildness which he used. And that invid- 
ious, arbitrary power, to which formerly they gave the name 
of monarchy and tyranny, did then appear to have been the 
diief bulwark of public safety; so great a corruption and 
such a flood of mischief and vice followed, which he, by 
keeping weak and low, had withheld from notice, and had 
prevented from attaining incurable height through a licentious 
unpunity. 
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A RISTIDES, the son of Lysimachus, was of the tribe 
uL Antiochis, and township of Alopece. As to his wealth, 
A m statements differ; some say he passed his life in ex- 
treme poverty, and left behind him two daughters whose 
indigence long kept them unmarried: but Demetrius, the 
Phalerian, in opposition to this general report, professes in 
his Socrates, to know a farm at Phalerum going by Aris- 
tides's name, where he was interred; and, as marks of his 
opulence, adduces first, the' office of archon eponymus, which 
he obtained by the lot of the bean; which was confined to 
the highest assessed families, called the Pentacosiomedimni ; 
second, the ostracism, which was not usually inflicted on the 
poorer citizens, but on those of great houses, whose station 
exposed them to envy; third and last, that he left certain 
tripods in the temple of Bacchus, offerings for his victory 
in conducting the representation of dramatic performances, 
which were even in our age still to be seen, retaining this 
inscription upon them, "The tribe Antiochis obtained the vic- 
tory: Aristides defrayed the charges: Archestratus's play 
was acted." But this argument, though in appearance the 
strongest, is of the least moment of any. For Epaminondas, 
who all the world knows was educated, and lived his whole 
life, in much poverty, and also Plato> the philosopher, ex- 
hibited magnificent shows, the one an entertainment of flute- 
players, the other of dithyrambic singers; Dion, the Syra- 
cusan, supplying the expenses of the latter, and Pelopidas 
those of Epaminondas. For good men do not allow them- 
selves in any inveterate and irreconcilable hostility to re- 
ceiving presents from their friends, but while looking upon 
those that are accepted to be hoarded up and with avaricious 
intentions, as sordid and mean, they do not refuse such as, 
apart from all profit, gratify the pure love of honor and mag- 
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PanactiiiS, again, shows that Demetrius was de- 
ceived oooceming the tripod by an identity of name. For, 
frocti the Persian war to the end of the Peloponnesian, there 
MTt upon record only two of the name of Aristides, who de- 
Irajed the expense of representing plays and gained the 
pme, neither of which was the same with the son of Lysima- 
clni9: but the father of the one was Xenophilus, and the 
Other lived at a much later time, as the way of writing, 
vhicii IS that in tise since the time of Euclides, and the addi- 
tiOB of the name of Archestratus prove, a name which, in 
ilie twoe of the Persian war, no writer mentions, but which 
yereralp dnriog the Peioponnestan war, record as that of a 
dnntatk poet. The argument of Panactius requires to be 
more do*eIy considered. But as for the ostracism, every one 
WMM HafaJe to it. whom his reputation^ birth, or eloquence 
niscd above the common level ; insomuch that even Damon, 
preceptor to Pericles, was thus banished, because he seemed 
1 wan of more than ordinary sense. And, moreover, Idome- 
oem says, that Aristides was not made archon by the lot of 
the b^afi, but the free election of the people. And if he 
Wd tlie office after the battle of Plataca, as Demetrius him- 
fldf Ins written, it is very probable that his great reputation 
md soGCCss tn the war, made him be preferred for his virtue 
10 ao office which others received in consideration of their 
vctttlt But Demetrius manifestly is eager not only to ex- 
es^ Aristides, hut Socrates likewise, from poverty, as from 
1 great evil; telling us that the latter had not only a house 
of hit ow7i« but al^o seventy minx put out at Interest with 
Crito. 

Aridities being the friend and supporter of that Clisthenes, 
who settled the government after the expulsion of the tyrants, 
and entulating and admiring Lycurgus the Lacedemonian 
above lU politicians, adhere to the aristocratical principles of 
gortrnm etit ; and had Themistocles, son of Neocles, hts ad- 
wtnMry on the side of the populace. Some say that, being 
boys and bred up together from their infancy, they were 
afw^ys at variance with each other in all their words and 
ictiocis as well serious as playfnl, and that tn this their early 
contentloQ they mkmi made proof of th«ir natural sodlna- 
taooa; the oat being ready, adventurous, and subtle, engagrng 
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readily and eagerly in every thing; the other of a staid and 
settled temper, intent on the exercise of justice, not admit- 
ting any degree of falsity, indecorum, or trickery, no, not 
so much as at his play. Ariston of Chios^ says the first 
origin of the enmity which rose to so great a height, was 
a love affair; they were rivals for the affection of the beau- 
tiful Stesilaus of Ceos, and were passionate beyond all mod- 
eration, and did not lay aside their animosity when the beauty 
that had excited it passed away; but, as if it had only exer- 
cised them in it, inunediately carried their heats and differ- 
ences into public business. 

Themistocles, therefore, joining an association of partisans, 
fortified himself with considerate strength; insomuch that 
when some one told him that were he impartial, he would 
make a good magistrate; "I wish," replied he, "I may never 
sit on that tribunal where my friends shall not plead a 
greater privilege than strangers." But Aristides walked, so 
to say, alone on his own path in politics, being unwilling, in 
the first place, to go along with his associates in ill doing, 
or to cause them vexation by not gratifying their wishes ; and, 
secondly, observing that many were encouraged by the 
support they had in their friends to act injuriously, he 
was cautious; being of opinion that the integrity of his 
words and actions was the only right security for a good 
citizen. 

However, Themistocles making many dangerous altera- 
tions, and withstanding and interrupting him in the whole 
series of his actions, Aristides also was necessitated to set 
himself against all Themistocles did, partly in self-defence, 
and partly to impede his power from still increasing by the 
favor of the multitude; esteeming it better to let slip some 
public conveniences, rather than that he by prevailing should 
become powerful in all things. In fine, when he once had 
opposed Themistocles in some measures that were expedient, 
and had got the better, of him, he could not refrain from say- 
ing, when he left the assembly, that unless they sent Themis- 

' More correctly, perhaps, both here and elsewhere, Ariston of Ceos. 
There were two philosophical writers of the name, Ariston of Chios, a stoic, 
and Ariston of Ceos, a Peripatetic 

s A pit into which the dead bodies of malefactors, or perhaps liring male. 
factors themselves, were thrown. "The gallows" perhaps is the Eagliih 
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lodes and himaelf to the barathrum,' there could be no 
safety for Athens. Another time, when urging some pro- 
posal upon the people, though there were much opposition 
and stirring against it, he yet was gaining the day; but just 
as the president of the assembly was about to put it to the 
vote, perceiving by what had been said in debate the inex- 
pediency of his advice, he let it fall. Also he often brought 
in his bills by other persons, lest Themistocles, through party 
spirit against him, should be any hindrance to the good of 
the public. 

In all the vicissitudes of public affairs, the constancy he 
showed was admirable, not being elated with honors, and 
demeaning himself tranquilly and sedately in adversity ; hold- 
ing the opinion that he ought to offer himself to the service 
of his country without mercenary views and irrespectively 
of any award, not only of riches, but even of glory itself. 
Hence it came, probably, that at the recital of these verses 
of i&chylus in the theatre, relating to Amphiaraus. 

For not at seeming just, but being so 

He aims ; and from his depth of soil below. 

Harvests of wise and prudent counsels grow, 

the eyes of all the spectators turned on Aristides, as if this 
virtue, in an especial manner, belonged to him. 

He was a most determined champion for justice, not only 
against feelings of friendship and favor, but wrath and 
malice. Thus it is reported of him that when prosecuting 
the law against one who was his enemy, on the judges after 
accusation refusing to hear the criminal, and proceeding im- 
mediately to pass sentence upon him, he rose in haste from 
his seat and joined in petition with him for a hearing, and 
that he might enjoy the privilege of the law. Another time, 
when judging between two private persons, on the one de- 
claring his adversary had very much injured Aristides ; "Tell 
me rather, good friend," he said, "what wrong he has done 
you; for it is your cause, not my own. which I now sit judge 
of." Being chosen to the charge of the public revenue, he 
made it appear, that not only those of his time, but the pre- 

tcnn most ncarlj corresponding to the barathrum, as commonly spoken of 
ta Uic Athenian popular language. 
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ceding officers, had alienated much treasure, and especially 
Themistocles : — 

Well known he was an able man to be. 
But with his fingers apt to be too free. 

Therefore, Themistocles associating several persons against 
Aristides, and impeaching him when he gave in his accounts, 
caused him to be condemned of robbing ^e public ; so Idome- 
neus states; but the best and chief est men of the city much 
resenting it, he was not only exempted from the fine imposed 
upon him, but likewise again called to the same employment 
Pretending now to repent him of his former practice, and 
carrying himself with more remissness, he became acceptable 
to such as pillaged the treasury, by not detecting or calling 
them to an exact account. So that those who had their fill 
of the public money began highly to applaud Aristides, and 
sued to the people, making interest to have him once more 
chosen treasurer. But when they were upon the point of 
election, he reproved the Athenians. "When I discharged 
my office well and faithfully," said he, "I was insulted and 
abused; but now that I have allowed the public thieves in 
a variety of malpractices, I am considered an admirable 
patriot. I am more ashamed, therefore, of this present honor 
than of the former sentence; and I commiserate your condi- 
tion, with whom it is more praiseworthy to oblige ill men 
than to conserve the revenue of the public." Saying thus, 
and proceeding to expose the thefts that had been conunitted, 
he stopped the mouths of those who cried him up and vouched 
for him, but gained real and true commendation from the 
best men. 

When Datis, being sent by Darius under pretence of pun- 
ishing the Athenians for their burning of Sardis, but in 
reality to reduce the Greeks imder his dominion, landed at 
Marathon and laid waste the country, among the ten com- 
manders appointed by the Athenians for the war, Militiades 
was of the greatest name; but the second place, both for 
reputation and power, was possessed by Aristides : and when 
his opinion to join battle was added to that of Militiades, it 
did much to incline the balance. Every leader by his day 
having the command in chief, when it came to Aristides*s 
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turn, he ddjvered it into the bands of Mi It lades, showing 
Im fdlow fvjficcrs, chat it is not dishonorabte to obey and 
follow wise and shlc men, but, on the contrary, noble and 
prtidait. So appeasing their rivalry^ and bringing them to 
acqmcscc in one and the best advice, he cotifirtned Miltiades 
tn the strength of an undivided and unmolested authority. 
For now every one, yielding hb day of command, looked 
(or onkfs only to him. During the fight the main body of 
ihc AthcniAiis being the hardest put to it, the barbarians, for 
a long umt, making opposition there against the tribes 
Lcootis aJid Aodochis, Themistocks and Aristides being 
fmi^ed together, fought vahantly^ the one being of the 
tribe Leomts, the other of the Antiochis. But after they had 
beaten the barbarians back to their ships, and perceived that 
they satkd aoj for the isles, but were driven in by the force 
ol jem and wind towards the country of Attica; fearing 
left tbcy shotdd take the city, unprovided of defence, they 
hurried away thither with nine tribes, and reached it the 
safiie day* Aristides, being left with his tribe at Marathon 
to guard the plunder and prisoners, did not disappoint the 
opinioti they had of htm. Amidst the profusion of gold and 
mhemr, all iorts of apparel, and other property, more than can 
br tfirfitioaed, that were In the tents and the vessels which 
Ihejr had taken, he ncitlier felt the desire to meddle with 
any thing himself, nor suffered others to do iti unless it 
might be some who took away any thing unknown to him; 
as Calhas, the torch-bearer,* did. One of the barbarians, it 
•ecron, prostrated himself before this n»an, supposing him to 
be a king by hb hair and fillet ; and, when he had so done, 
takiiig him by the hand, showed him a great quantity of 
gold hki in a ditch. But Callias, most cniel and impious of 
took away the treasure, but slew the man, lest he 
(ell of him. Hence, they say. the comic poets gave 
Lily the name of Lac€Opiuti, or enriched by the ditch, 
to the place where Callias found the gold. Aris* 
isQined lately after this, was archon; although Deme- 
ibe Phalerian, says he held the ofRcc a litile before he 
died, after tlie battle of Pbtxa. Bui in the records of tl»c 
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successors of Xanthippides, in whose year Mardonius was 
overthrown at Plataea, amongst very many there mentioned, 
there is not so much as one of the same name as Aristides: 
while immediately after Phxnippus, during whose term of 
office they obtained the victory of Marathon, Aristides is 
registered. 

Of all his virtues, the common people were most affected 
with his justice, because of its continual and common use; 
and thus, although of mean fortune and ordinary birth, he 
possessed himself of the most kingly and divine appellation 
of Just; which kings, however, and tyrants have never 
sought after; but have taken delight to be sumamed be- 
siegers of cities, thunderers, conquerors, or eagles again, 
and hawks;* affecting, it seems, the reputation which pro- 
ceeds from power and violence, rather than that of vir- 
tue. Although the divinity, to whom they desire to com- 
pare and assimilate themselves, excels, it is supposed, in 
three things, immortality, power, and virtue ; of which three, 
the noblest and divinest is virtue. For the elements and 
vacuum have an everlasting existence ; earthquakes, thunders, 
storms, and torrents have great power; but in justice and 
equity nothing participates except by means of reason and 
the knowledge of that which is divine. And thus, taking 
the three varieties of feeling commonly entertained towards 
the deity, the sense of his happiness, fear, and honor of him, 
people would seem to think him blest and happy for his ex- 
emption from death and corruption, to fear and dread him for 
his power and dominion, but to love, honor, and adore him for 
his justice. Yet though thus disposed, they covet that im- 
mortality which our nature is not capable of, and that power 
the greatest part of which is at the disposal of fortune; but 
give virtue, the only divine good really in our reach, the 
last place, most unwisely; since justice makes the life of 
such as are in prosperity, power, and authority the life of 
a god, and injustice turns it to that of a beast. 

Aristides, therefore, had at first the fortune to be beloved 

•Demetrius Poliorcctcs, or the besieger. Ptolemy Ceratmus, or Thunder, 
and Demetrius Niaitor, the conqueror, are the probable examples alluded 
to; with Pyrrhus who had the name of Aetut, the eagle, and Antiochos 
sumamed llierax, the hawk. 
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for this surname* \m\ ;it length envied. E&pccially when 
T^-'*'- *'*^tes spread a minor amongst the people, that, by 
d ig and judg^ing ail matters privately, he had de- 

iUoyoJ itic courts of judicature, and was secretly making 
way for m moaarchy in his own person, without the assist* 
mc^ of guards. Moreover, the spirit of the people, now 
rrown high, aJid confident with their late victory, naturally 
Mined Icclmgs of dislike to all of more than common 
^.-^ and reputation. Coming together, therefore, from all 
Ills into the city, they banished Aristides by the ostracism, 
"Tt^ their jealously of his reputation the name of fear of 
iiy. For ostracism was not the punishment of any 
^nmiial n ^vas speciously said to be the mere depres- 

skifi and J n of excessive greatness and power; and 

was in fact a gentle relief and mitigation of envious feeling, 
wlikli was thus allowed to vent itself in inflicting no tntol* 
crable injury, only a ten years* banishment. But after it 
to be exercised upon base and villainous fellows, they 
jilcd from it ; Hyperbolus, being the last whom they ban- 
by the ostracism. 
The cause of Hyperbolus*s banishment is said to have 
ticcn this, Alcibiades and Nicias, men that bore the greatest 
iway in the city, were of different factions. As the people, 
therefore^ were about to vote the ostracism^ and obviously 
deciTc it against one of them, consulting together and 
ting their panics, they contrived the banishment of Hyper- 
Upon which the people, being offended, as if some 
o ot ucmp t or aHront was put upon the thing, left off and 
foite abolished it. It was performed, to ht short, in this 
mmer. Every one taking an ostracon, a sherd, that is, or 
(kee of eanhenware, wrote upon it the citizen's name be 
would ha^ banished, and carried it to a certain part of the 
market-place suirounded with wooden rails. First, the mag- 
iadmtes ntonbered all the sherds in gross (for if there were 
kis than six thousand, the ostracism was imperfect ) ; then, 
hyiii( tftfy name by itself, they pronounced him whose 
moe wn* writtrn )iy the larger number, banished for ten 
ftar^ :icnt of his estate. As, therefore, they 

were lei on the sherds, it is reported that 

aa illittraie clownish fellow, giving Aristtdes his sherd, sup- 
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posing him a common citizen, begged him to write Aristides 
upon it; and he being surprised and asking if Aristides had 
ever done him any injury, "None at all," said he, **neithcr 
know I the man; but I am tired of hearing him everywhere 
called the Just" Aristides, hearing this, is said to have 
made no reply, but returned the sherd with his own name 
inscribed. At his departure from the city, lifting up his hands 
to heaven, he made a prayer, (the reverse, it would seem, 
of that of Achilles,) that the Athenians might never have 
any occasion which should constrain them to remember Aris- 
tides. 

Nevertheless, three years after, when Xerxes marched 
through Thessaly and Bceotia into the country of Attica, 
repealing the law, they decreed the return of the banished; 
chiefly fearing Aristides, lest, joining himself to the enemy, 
he should corrupt and bring over many of his fellow-citizens 
to the party of the barbarians ; much mistaking the man, who, 
already before the decree, was exerting himself to excite and 
encourage the Greeks to the defence of their liberty. And 
afterwards, when Themistocles was general with absolute 
power, he assisted him in all ways both in action and coun- 
sel; rendering, in consideration of the common security, the 
greatest enemy he had the most glorious of men. For when 
Eurybiades was deliberating to desert the isle of Salamis, 
and the galleys of the barbarians putting out by night to 
sea surrounded and beset the narrow passage and islands, 
and nobody was aware how they were environed, Aristides, 
with great hazard, sailed from ^Egina through the enemy's 
fleet; and coming by night to Themistocles's tent, and calling 
him out by himself; "If we have any discretion," said he, 
"Themistocles, laying aside at this time our vain and childish 
contention, let us enter upon a safe and honorable dispute, 
vying with each other for the preservation of Greece; you 
in the ruling and commanding, I in the subservient and ad- 
vising part; even, indeed, as I now understand you to be 
alone adhering to the best advice, in counselling without any 
delay to engage in the straits. And in this, though our own 
party oppose, the enemy seems to assist you. For the sea 
behind, and all around us, is covered with their fleet; so 
that we are under a necessity of approving ourselves men 
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of courage, arid gghting. whether we wUI or no; for there 
Is no roam kft us for flight.*' To which Themistocles an* 
swcrrd, **I would not willingly, Artstides, be overcome by 
ytm on this occasion; and shall endcavofp in emulatior of 
ihis good begifining^f to outdo it in my actions." Also relating 
to hifn the stratagem he had framed against the barbarians, 
he cnireatrd him to persuade Eurybiades and show him, 
how il was impossible they should save themselves without 
^agement; as he was ihc more likely to be believed 
ce, in the council of war, Cleocritus, the Corinthian, 
Themistocles that Aristides did not like his advice. 
as he was present and said nothing, Aristides answered, 
Thai be should not have held his peace, if Themistocles had 
_be«ll giving the be^it advice; and that he was now silent 
oi any good-will to the person, but in approbation 
counsel 
Tlttis the Greek captains were employed. But Aristides 
prceiviug Psyttalea, a small island that lies withiu the 
liU over against Salamis, to be filled by a body of the 
put aboard his small boats the most forward and 
us of his counlr>'men, and went ashore upon it ; and, 
Bg battle with the barbarians, slew them all, except such 
remarkable persons as were taken alive. Amongst 
thtse were three children of Sandauce, the king's sister, 
he nnmcdiately sent away to Themistocles, and it is 
ited that lit accordance with a certain oracle, they were, 
the command of Euphrantides, the seer, sacriticed to 
lius, called Omestes, or the devoured But Aristides. 
armed men all around the island, lay in wait for 
lacli as were cast upon it, to the intent that none of lus 
fiends should perish* nor any of his enemies escape. For 
^ dosesl engagement of the ships, and the main fury of 
tbe wbole battle, seems to have been about this place; for 
reason a trophy was erected in Psyttalca, 
After tbc fight, Themistocles, to sound Aristides, told him 
h^d performed a good piece of service, but there was 
fc better yet to be done, the keeping Asia in Europe, by sail- 
loftbwttb to the Hellespont, and cutting in sunder the 
hrltlge. But Aristides, with an declamation, bid him think 
m fsore of it^ but deJibcnte and find out means for removing 
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the Mede, as quickly as possible, out of Greece; lest bein; 
enclosed, through want of means to escape, necessity shoul 
compel him to force his way with so great an army. S 
Themistocles once more despatched Amaces, the eunuct 
his prisoner, giving him in command privately to advertit 
the king that he had diverted the Greeks from their inten 
tion of setting sail for the bridges, out of the desire he fd 
to preserve him. 

Xerxes, being much terrified with this, immediately haste 
to the Hellespont. But Mardonius was left with the mos 
serviceable part of the army, about three hundred thousaiv 
men, and was a formidable enemy, confident in his infantr} 
and writing messages of defiance to the Greeks: "You hav* 
overcome by sea men accustomed to fight on land, and un 
skilled at the oar; but there lies now the open country o 
Thessaly ; and the plains of Boeotia offer a broad and worthy 
. field for brave men, either horse or foot, to contend in." Bu 
he sent privately to the Athenians, both by letter and won 
of mouth from the king, promising to rebuild their city, tc 
give them a vast sum of money, and constitute them lord 
of all Greece on condition they were not engaged in the 
war. The Lacedaemonians, receiving news of this, and fear- 
ing, despatched an embassy to the Athenians, entreating thai 
they would send their wives and children to Sparta, and re- 
ceive support from them for their superannuated. For, being 
despoiled both of their city and country, the people were 
suffering extreme distress. Having given audience to the 
ambassadors, they returned an answer, upon the motion of 
Aristides, worthy of the highest admiration; declaring, that 
they forgave their enemies if they thought all things pur- 
chasable by wealth, than which they knew nothing of greater 
value; but that they felt offended at the Lacedaemonians, for 
looking only to their present poverty and exigence, without 
any remembrance of their valor and magnanimity, offering 
them their victuals, to fight in the cause of Greece. Aris- 
tides, making this proposal and bringing back the ambassadors 
into the assembly, charged them to tell the Lacedaimonians, 
that all the treasure on the earth or under it, was of less 
value with the people of Athens, than the liberty of Greece. 
And, showing the sun to those who came from Mardonius, 
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_ ms that retains the same course, so long/' said he, 
the eiiizens of Athens wage war with the Persians 
tbe country which has been wasted, and the lempks that 
!▼« been profaned and burnt by them/* Moreover, he pro- 
posed a decree, tliat the priests should anathematize him who 
«nt any heratd to the Medes, or deserted the alliance of 

Mrlicn Mardonius made a second incursion into the country 
ittka, the people passed over again into the isle of 
l»* Aristidies, being sent to Lacedsnoon, reproved 
for their delay smd neglect in abandoning Athens once 
iaoi« to the barbarians; and demanded their assistance for 
tlifti part of Greece, which was not yet lost* The Ephori, 
hearing this, made show of sporting all day, and of care- 
lesalj keeping holy day, (for they were then celebrating the 
dntliian festival,) hut In the night, selecting ^wq thou- 
Spartans, each of whom was attended by seven Helots, 
'tent them fortli unknown to those from Athens. And 
Aristides again reprehended thern^ they told him in 
ert&ion that he either doted or dreamed, for the army was 
already at Orestcum, in their march towards the strangers; 
MB they called the Persians. Aristides answered, that they 
led ttnscasonahiy* deluding their friends, instead of their 
aies. Thus says Idomeneus* But in the decree of Arts- 
htmself, but Cinion, Xanthippus, and Myronides 
nied amliassadors, 

chosen general for the war^ he repaired to Plataea, 
Plight thousand Athenians, where Pausanias, generalii- 
of all Greece, joined him with the Spartans; and the 
of tJic other Greeks came in to them. The whole 
raeafBpmcni of the barbarians extended all along the bank of 
the river Asopus, their numbers being so great, there was 
no enclosing ibetn all, but their baggage and most valuable 
ihiofi were surrounded with a square bulwark, each side of 
whidi was the length of ten furlongs. 

Ttsamenus, the Elean, had prophesied to Pausanias and 
lU the Greek*, and foretold them victory if they made no 
•Iteiope opon the enemy, but stood on their defence* But 
sending t^ Delphi, the god answered, that the 
sliould overcome their cncmicSi in case they made 
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supplication to Jupiter and Juno of Cithxron, Pan, and the 
nymphs Sphragitides, and sacrified to the heroes Androcrates, 
Leucon, Pisander, Damocrates, Hypsion, Actxon, and Polyi- 
dus; and if they fought within their own territories in the 
plain of Ceres Eleusinia and Proserpine. Aristides was per- 
plexed upon the tidings of this oracle: since the heroes to 
whom it commanded him to sacrifice had been chieftains of 
the Plataeans, and the cave of the nymphs Sphragitides was 
on the top of Mount Cithseron, on the side facing the setting 
sun of summer time; in which place, as the story goes, there 
was formerly an oracle, and many that lived in the district 
were inspired with it, whom they called Nympholepti, pos- 
sessed with the nymphs. But the plain of Ceres Eleusinia, 
and the offer of victory to the Athenians, if they fought in 
their own territories, recalled them again, md transferred 
the war into the country of Attica. In this juncture, Arim- 
nestus, who commanded the Platxans, dreamed that Jupiter, 
the Saviour, asked him what the Greeks had resolved upon; 
and that he answered, "To-morrow, my Lord, we march our 
army to Eleusis, and there give the barbarians battle accord- 
ing to the directions of the oracle of Apollo." And that 
the god replied, they were utterly mistaken, for that the places 
spoken of by the oracle were within the bounds of Plataea, 
and if they sought there they should find them. This mani- 
fest vision having appeared to Arimnestus, when he awoke 
he sent for the most aged and experienced of his country- 
men, with whom communicating and examining the matter, 
he found that near Hysiae, at the foot of Mount Cithaeron, 
there was a very ancient temple called the temple of Ceres 
Eleusinia and Proserpine. He therefore forthwith took 
Aristides to the place, which was very convenient for draw- 
ing up an army of foot, because the slopes at the bottom 
of the mountain Cithaeron rendered the plain, where it comes 
up to the temple, unfit for the movements of cavalry. Also, 
in the same platrc, there was the fane of Androcrates, en- 
vironed with a thick shady grove. And that the oracle might 
be accomplished in all particulars for the hope of victory, 
Arimnestus proposed, and the Plataeans decreed, that the fron- 
tiers of their country towards Attica should be removed, 
and the land given to the Athenians, that they might fight 
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cc of Greece in their own proper territory. This 
"and liberality of the Plataeans became so famous, that 
Atcxander, many years after, when he had obtained the do- 
ntmion of all Asia* tjpon erecting the walls of Plataea, caused 
prDcbination to be made by the herald at the Olympic ^mes, 
that the king did the Plataeans this favor in consideration of 
ibeir ooblcne&s and magnanimity, because, in the war with 
the Mcdes, they freely gave up their land and lealously fought 
with ihe Greeks. 

Tbe Tcgeatans, contesting the post of honor with the 
Atbeotans, demanded, that, according to custom, the Lace- 
dgllMMi ians being ranged on the right wing of the battle, they 
origin have the !eft, alleging several matters in commcn- 
ffaSoo of their ancestors. The Athenians being indignant 
It cht clabn, Arisudes came forward; *To contend with 
dk Tcg^atans/* said he, "for noble descent and valor, the 
priesem time permits not: but this we say to you, O you 
SpiJtans. and you the rest of the Greeks, that place neither 
taieei away nor contributes courage: we shall endeavor by 
Cfwtiltitg and maintaining the post you assign us, to reflect 
tto £slioiior on our former performances. For we are come, 
BQit to differ with our friends, but to light our enemies : not 
to extol otir ancestors, but ourselves to behave as valiant 
men. This battle will manifest how much each city, captain, 
and private soldier is worth to Greece/* The council of 
war, ttpoin this address, decided for the Athenians, and gave 
fkcm the other wing of the battle. 

An Greece being in suspense, and especially the alTairs 
of liic Athenians unsettled, certain persons of great families 
-pDtsessioni having been tmpovcrished by the war, and 
al] their authority and reputation in the city vanished 
^ their wealth, and others in possession of their honors 
places, convened privately at a house in Plataea, and 
'leonspired for the dissoJution of the democratic government; 
^ind, if the plot should not succeed, to ruin the cause and 
tray all to the barbarians. These matters being in agita* 
c»n in the camp, and many persons already corrupted, Aris- 
' f, perceiving the design, and dreading the present June* 
of ttme^ determined neither to let the business pass 
tuttntmadvcrtcd upon, nor yet altogetlicr to expose it; not 
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kat,^»ra^ fitjm masaj :iut acmanca misfit rgarfi, 2xiif valiii^ 

7«iu«u:e- Taereaorc- cf nosij ±ac w«c csnceraBL ae a- 
^dK2uie«l es^fit aalj, tvo at vfuoL wbo vere vs sn- 
rjogie/i 2^psast ^cad taost t^aScw, JEjdaaa of Lsmon. zmi 
Ai^euat <vf AdEamas; onde dKxr escape oat of che ramn. 
TIu( rest fie dnmmed; f^wiag opportxEECj to sac& as rfawiefir 
chem^Tes ccioceaied, to take cocnfe axad repeat; Hiffii i ji'ny 
that rh0ij harl m the war a great tribonal, wbere Acf ang^ic 
clear their gcxit by matsx&stxs^ their szacere aad food nrwrn- 
tkion tovar'ls their o j nintrj. 

After thii, Mardr>iiita oade trial of the Gredaa ooizn^e. 
17 ten^ifif^ hit wlioie manbtr of horse, in wfascfa he thcoigaL 
himself mtfeh the stronger, against them, while ther were 
all fMched at the foot of Moont Cithzroo, in stroog aad 
rfA:ky places, except the Megarians. Thej, hein^ three 
th^ymarki in number, were encamped oo the plain, where 
they were damaged by the horse charging and making in- 
r^>ad^ upon them on all hands. They sent, dierefore, in 
ha^te to Patfsanias, demanding relief, as not being able ak»e 
Uf Au%tain the great numbers of the barbarians. Faosanias. 
hearing this, and perceiving the tents of the M^arians al- 
ready hid by the multitode of darts and arrows, and them- 
•elveji driven together into a narrow space, was at a loss 
him%e]f hffw to aid them with his battalion of heavy-armed 
lAfcjhtmfm\2km. He proposed it, therefore, as a point of 
emulation in valor and love of distinction, to the commanders 
and captains who were around him, if any would voluntarily 
take up/m them the defence and succor of the Megarians. 
The rcHt f>cing backward, Aristides undertook the cnter- 
pri«»c for the Athenians, and sent Olyrapiodorus, the most 
valiant of his inferior officers, with three hundred chosen 
men and sr^mc archers under his command. These being 
%txm in readiness, and running upon the enemy, as soon as 
MaHifltius, who commanded the barbarians' horse, a man of 
wonderful courage and of extraordinary bulk and comeli- 
nesfi of person, perceived it, turning his steed he made 
towards them. And they sustaining the shock and joining 
battle with him, there was a sharp conflict, as though by 
this encounter they were to try the success of the whole 
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wmr* But after MasisiJU5*s hofse received a wound, and flung 

him. And he falling eould bardly raise himself through the 

tight of hu mmmr, the Athenians, pressing upon him wkh 

»wi, could not easily get at his person, armed as he was, 

bf^ut, his head, and his limbs all over, with gold and 

W99i tod iron; but one of them at last, running him in 

-e visor of his helmet, slew him; and the rest of the 

ans, leaving the body, fled. The greatness of the Greek 

success was known, not by the multitude of the slain, (for 

an inconsiderable number were killed,) but by the sorrow 

tbc harbariani expressed For they shaved themselves, their 

bones, and mules for the death of Masisttus, and filled the 

ptatn with howling and lamentation; having lost a person, 

who, next to Mardonius himself, was by many degrees the 

ditcf among lhem» bolh for valor and authority. 

Alter this skirmi&h of the horse, they kept from fighting 
a long time; for the soothsayers, by the sacrifices, foretold 
the victofy both to Greeks and Persians, if they stood upon 
thic defensive part only, but if they became aggressors, the 
contrary. At length Mardonius, when he had but a few 
day** provision, and the Greek forces increased continually 
hf sQoie or other that came in to them, impatient of de1ay» 
decermiaed to lie still no longer, but, passing Asopus by 
dajrbreakt ta fall unexpectedly upon the Greeks ; and signified 
ibe aaii»c over night to the captains of his host* But about 
ntdoigbt, a certain horseman stole into the Greek camp, 
iiid conitng to the watch, desired them to call Aristides, the 
Athenian, to him. He coming speedily; "I am," said tlie 
itranger, "Alexander, king of the Macedonians, and am 
arrrved here through the greatest danger in the world for 
llie good-will I bear you« lest a sudden onset should dismay 
jQffh to as to behave in the fight worse than usual. For 
lo-foorrow Mardonius will give you battle, urged, not by 
my hope of success or courage, but by want of victualt 
ii«t, indeed, the prophets prohibit him the battle, the sacri- 
icea mad oracles being imfavorable; and the army is in de* 
ipoodciicy and consternation; but necessity forces him to 
try liii fortune, or sit still and endure the last extremity of 
warn" Alexander, tlm* saying, entreated Aristides to take 
aodiGe and remember him, but not to tell any other. But 
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he told him, it was not convenient to conceal the matter 
from Pausanias (because he was general) ; as for any other, 
he would keep it secret from them till the battle was fought; 
but if the Greeks obtained the victory, that then no one 
should be ignorant of Alexander's good- will and kindness 
towards them. After this, the king of the Macedonians rode 
back again, and Aristides went to Pausanias's tent and told 
him; and they sent for the rest of the captains and gave 
orders that the army should be in battle array, 

Herei according to Herodotus, Pausanias spoke to Aris- 
tides, desiring him to transfer the Athenians to the right 
wing of the army opposite to the Persians, (as they would 
do better service against them, having been experienced in 
their way of combat, and emboldened with former victories,) 
and to give him the left, where the Medizing Greeks were 
to make their assault. The rest of the Athenian captains 
regarded this as an arrogant and interfering act on the 
part of Pausanias; because, while permitting the rest of the 
army to keep their stations, he removed them only from 
place to place, like so many Helots, opposing them to the 
greatest strength of the enemy. But Aristides said, they 
were altogether in the wrong. If so short a time ago they 
contested the left wing with the Tegealans, and gloried in 
being preferred before them, now, when the Lacedaemonians 
give them place in the right, and yield them in a manner 
the leading of the army, how is it they are discontented 
with the honor that is done them, and do not look upon it 
as an advantage to have to fight, not against their country- 
men and kindred, but barbarians, and such as were by 
nature their enemies? After this, the Athenians very readily 
changed places with the Lacedaemonians, and there went 
words amongst them as they were encouraging each other, 
that the enemy approached with no better arms or stouter 
hearts than those who fought the battle of Marathon; but 
had the same bows and arrows, and the same embroidered 
coats and gold, and the same delicate bodies and effeminate 
minds within ; "while we have the same weapons and bodies, 
and our courage augmented by our victories; and fight not 
like others in defence of our country only, but for the tro- 
phies of Salamis and Marathon ; that they may not be looked 
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as due to Mihiadcs or fortune, but to the pcopk of 
AiHtH!*,*' Thus* thcrefora. were they Ttiaking haste to change 
^ heir battle. But the The bans, u tide rstau ding it 

^y rters, forthwith acquainted Mardonius; and he» 

fithcr lor icar of the Athenians, or a desire to engage the 
^cedanoiiians, marched over his Persians to the other wing, 
md comroanded the Greeks of his party to be posted oppo- 
liJe ro the Athenians. But this change was observed on 
Ae other side, and Pausanias^ wheeling about again, ranged 
hatself on the nght« and Mardonius, also at first, took the 
kit wtitg over against the Lacedemonians. So the day 
pissed without action. 

After this, the Greeks determined in council to remove 
tbdr camp same distance, to possess thmselves of a place 
^UttMUJeot for watering; because the springs near them 
^^^B poliuted and destroyed by the barbarian cavalry. But 
^HpK being come, and the captains setting out towards the 
Hpice designed for their encamping, the soldiers were not 
irety ready to follow, and keep in a body, but, as soon as 
Ibcy had quitted their first entrenchments, made towards the 
tity of Pbt;ea; and there was much tumult and disorder as 
^_^cy dispersed to various quarters and proceeded to pitch 
^■betr tents. The I-aced^monians. against their will, had the 
^Rirtune to be left by the rest- For Amompharctus, a brave 
^■Bd daring man, who had long been burning with desire of 
^%kt fight, and resented their many lingerings and delays, 
eaUtng the removal of the camp a mere running away and 
tS^tt protected he would not desert his post, but would 
thm remain with his company, and sustain the charge of 
Hardootiis. Aod whca Fausanias came to him ^nd told him 
did t!i€»c things by the common vote and determination 
th^ Greeks, Amompharetus taking up a great stone and 
it at Pausanias's feet, and *% this tokcn^ said he. 
I giTc my suflfragc for the battle, nor have I any con- 
Ctm with the cowardly consul tat ioos and decrees of other 
ocil" Patnanias, not knowing what to do in the prefent 
juact to the Athenians, who were drawing 00, to 

' \y \ ipany him; and so he himself set off with the 

of the army for Flatlet, hoping thus to make Amom- 
move. 
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Meantime, day came upon them; and Mardonius (for he 
was not ignorant of their deserting their camp) having his 
army in array, fell upon the Lacedaemonians with great shout- 
ing and noise of barbarous people, as if they were not about 
to join battle, but crush the Greeks in their flight. Which 
within a very little came to pass. For Pausanias, perceiving 
what was done, made a halt, and commanded every one to 
put themselves in order for the battle; but either through 
his anger with Amompharetus, or the disturbance he was 
in by reason of the sudden approach of the enemy, he for- 
got to give the signal to the Greeks in general. Whence it 
was, that they did not come in immediately, or in a body, to 
their assistance, but by small companies and straggling, when 
the fight was already begun. Pausanias, offering sacrifice, 
could not procure favorable omens, and so commanded the 
Lacedaemonians, setting down their shields at their feet to 
abide quietly and attend his directions, making no resistance 
to any of their enemies. And, he sacrificing again a second 
time, the horse charged, and some of the Lacedaemonians 
were wounded. At this time, also, Callicrates, who, we are 
told, was the most comely man in the army, being shot with 
an arrow and upon the point of expiring, said, that he 
lamented not his death (for he came from home to lay down 
his life in the defence of Greece) but that he died without 
action. The case was indeed hard, and the forbearance of 
the men wonderful; for they let the enemy charge without 
repelling them ; and, expecting their proper opportunity from 
the gods and their general, suffered themselves to be wounded 
and slain in their ranks. And some say, that while Pausanias 
was at sacrifice and prayers, some space out of the battle- 
array, certain Lydians, falling suddenly upon him, plundered 
and scattered the sacrifice; and that Pausanias and his com- 
pany, having no arms, beat them with staves and whips; 
and that in imitation of this attack, the whipping the boys 
about the altar, and after it the Lydian procession, are to 
this day practised in Sparta. 

Pausanias, therefore, being troubled at these things, while 
the priest went on offering one sacrifice after another, turns 
himself towards the temple with tears in his eyes, and, lift- 
ing up his hands to heaven, besought Juno of Cithaeron, and 
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ti»e other tmcUr gods of tlic Pkta^ans, tf it were not in the 

^JJw lor the Greeks to obtain tin." victory, that they might 

rrtsh, without jjcrforiuing some remarkable thing, and 

^r actions demonstrating to their enemies, that they 

wifcdwar with men of courage, and soldiers. While Pausa- 

°^ was tiios in tlie act of supplication, the sacrifices ap- 

P«ml pTQpitiom, and the soothsayers foretold victory. The 

•wd being given, the Lacedemonian battalion of foot seemed, 

WJ tbc sudden, hkc some one fierce animal, setting up his 

bfiillcs, and betaking himself to the combat; and the bar- 

Brians perceived that they encountered with men who would 

fi^fcl it to tlic death. Therefore, holding iheir wicker-shJelds 

before them, tbey shot their arrows amongst the Lacedae- 

tmians. But they, keeping together in the order of a pha- 

iliBt, and falling upon the enemies, forced their shields out 

*^f llicir hands, and^ striking with their pikes at the breasts 

^ fiices of the Persians^, overthrew many of themj who, 

tewBTCf, fell not either unrevenged or without courage. For 

siting hold of the spears wtth their bare hands, they broke 

mxay of them, and betook themselves not without effect to 

Ibc iwofd; and making use of their falchions and scimitars, 

asid %irTest]itg the Lacedaemonians* shields from them, and 

gr^^ing with them, it was a long time that they made 

rcftftsuice. 

Meanwhile, for some time, the Athenians stood still, wait- 
t^g for the Lacedaemonians to come up. But when they 
hoLni much noise as of men engaged in fight, and a mcsscn* 
gtr» ihcy »ay> came from Pausanias, to advertise them of 
^hat was gotog on, they soon hasted to their assistance* 
And as they passed through the plain to the place where 
the aoite was^ the Greeks, who took part with the enemy, 
came opofi them. Aristides. as soon as he saw them, going 
a comidcfahic space before the rest, cried out to them, coo- 
jviiig ibcfB by the guardian gods of Greece to forbear the 
%bt« and be no impediment or stop to those, who were going 
lo ioccof the defenders of Greece. Out when he perceived 
Ihcy gave oo attention to him, and had prepared themselves 
for the battle, then turning from the present relief of the 
Laccd2!iixintani, he engaged them, being five thousand in 
QOQibcr. But the greatest part soon g&vc way and retreatcdi 
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as the barbarians also were put to flight. The sharpest con- 
flict is said to have been against the Thebans, the chiefest 
and most powerful persons among them at that time siding 
zealously with the Medes, and leading the multitude not 
according to their own inclinations, but as being subjects of 
an oligarchy. 

The battle being thus divided, the Lacedaemonians first 
beat off the Persians; and a Spartan, named Arimnestus, 
slew Mardonius by a blow on the head with a stone, as the 
oracle in the temple of Amphiaraus had foretold to him. 
For Mardonius sent a Lydian thither, and another person, 
a Carian, to the cave of Trophonius. This latter, the priest 
of the oracle answered in his own language. But the Lydian 
sleeping in the temple of Amphiaraus, it seemed to him 
that a minster of the divinity stood before him and com- 
manded him to be gone; and on his refusing to do it, fltmg 
a great stone at his head, so that he thought himself slain 
with the blow. Such is the story. — ^They drove the fliers 
within their walls of wood; and, a little time after, the 
Athenians put the Thebans to flight, killing three hundred 
of the chiefest and of greatest note among them in the actual 
fight itself. For when they began to fly, news came that 
the army of the barbarians was besieged within their palisade: 
and so giving the Greeks opportunity to save themselves, 
they marched to assist at the fortifications; and coming in 
to the Lacedaemonians, who were altogether unhandy and 
unexperienced in storming, they took the camp with great 
slaughter of the enemy. For of three hundred thousand, 
forty thousand only are said to have escaped with Artabazus; 
while on the Greeks' side there perished in all thirteen hun- 
dred and sixty: of which fifty-two were Athenians, all of 
the tribe iEantis, that fought, says Clidemus, with the great- 
est courage of any; and for this reason the men of this 
tribe used to offer sacrifice for the victory, as enjoined by 
the oracle, to the nymphs Sphragitides at the expense of 
the public: ninety-one were Lacedaemonians, and sixteen 
Tegeatans. It is strange, therefore, upon what grounds 
Herodotus can say, that they only, and none other, encoun- 
tered the enemy ; for the number of the slain and their monu- 
ments testify that the victory was obtained by all in gen- 
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il;iSHi if the rest bad been standing stUI, while the inhabi- 
^of three cilies only had been engaged in the fight, they 
'^ not have set on the altar the inscription :— 

Tlie Gfecks. when by their courage and their migfit, 
Tkey had rrpcllrd tlie Persian in I he fight, 
Tkr CQtnmao alUr of frred Greece lo be» 
Eeand tliii to Jupiter who guards the free 

Tkqr foM^fat tilts battle on the fourth day of the month 

BoUftmofi, according to the Athenians, but according to 

Iftt Bceottans, on tJie twenty-seventh of Fanemus ; — on whkh 

%1licrc is still a conveiuioo of the Greeks at Platara, and 

the Ptataetiis still offer sacrifice for the victory to Jtipiter of 

freedooL As for the difference of days, it is not to be won- 

tefd at, smce even ai the present time, when there is a far 

■one accurate knowledge of astronomy, some begin the 

nontli at one lime, and some at another. 

Alter thts^ the Athenians not yielding the honor of the day 
•o the Laeediemonians, nor consenting they should erect a 
tropby, things were not far from being ruined by dissension 
aw > ttK*t the armed Greeks: had not Aristides, by much 
^^'•^•mg and cotinscIHng the commanders, especially Leoc- 
and Myron ides, pacified and persuaded them to leave 
tnc thing to the decision of the Greeks, And on their pro- 
ceedtni^ to discuss the matter, Theogiton, the Megarian, de- 
daftd the honor of the victory was to l>e given some other 
dty, if they would prevent a civil war; after him Cleocritus 
of Corttith rising up^ made people think he would ask the 
pahQ for the Corinthians, (for next to Sparta and Athens, 
Corinth was in greatest estimation); but he delivered his 
optoiofi, to the general admiration, in favor of the Ptataeans ; 
tad Govnjielled to take away all contention by giving them 
fc rewani and gTory of the victory, whose being honored 
OMiM be distasteful to neither party. This being said, first 
Ariitld^ give ccmfcnt in the name of the Athenians, and 
ftWitfliagt then, for the Lacedemonians. So* being recon* 
cBal, they set apart eighty talents for the Rattans, with 
vliich they built the temple and dedicated the image to Mi- 
9em^ aUMl adorned the temple with pictures, which even to 
llila day retain their bitre. But the Lacedemonians and 
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Athenians, each erected a trophy apart by themselves. On 
their consulting the oracle about offering sacrifice, Apollo 
answered, that they should dedicate an altar to Jupiter of 
freedom, but should not sacrifice till they had extinguished 
the fires throughout the country, as having been defiled bf 
the barbarians, and had kindled unpolluted fire at the commao 
altar at Delphi. The magistrates of Greece, therefore, went 
forthwith and compelled such as had fire to put it out; and 
Euchidas, a Plataean, promising to fetch fire, with all possible 
speed, from the altar of the god, went to Delphi, and having 
sprinkled and purified his body, crowned himself with laurd; 
and taking the fire from the altar ran back to Rataea, and 
got back there before sunset, performing in one day a jour- 
ney of a thousand furlongs; and saluting his fellow-citiiens 
and delivering them the fire, he immediately fell down, and 
in a short time after expired But the Plataeans, taking him 
up, interred him in the temple of Diana Euclia, setting tfiit 
inscription over him: "Euchidas ran to Delphi and back 
again in one day." Most people believe that Euclia is Diana, 
and call her by that name. But some say she was the daugh- 
ter of Hercules, by Myrto, the daughter of Menoetius, smd 
sister of Patroclus, and, dying a virgin, was worshipped hy 
the Boeotians and Locrians. Her altar and image are set up 
in all their market-places, and those of both sexes that are 
about marrying, sacrificed to her before the nuptials. 

A general assembly of all the Greeks being called, Aristides 
proposed a decree, that the deputies and religious representa- 
tives of the Greek states should assemble annually at Plataea, 
and every fifth year celebrate the Eleutheria, or games of 
freedom. And that there should be a levy upon all Greece, 
for the war ajijainst the barbarians, of ten thousand spear- 
men, one thousand horse, and a hundred sail of ships; but 
the Plataean s to be exempt, and sacred to the service of the 
gods, offering sacrifice for the welfare of Greece. These 
things being ratified, the Plat.xans undertook the perform- 
ance of annual sacrifice to such as were slain and buried in 
that place: which they still perform in the following man- 
ner. On the sixteenth day of Mxmacterion (which with the 
Boeotians is Alalcomeniis) they make their procession, which, 
beginning by break of day, is led by a trumpeter sounding for 
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I; ehcn Wbw certain chariots loaded with myrrh and 
fart^iids; and then a bJack bull; then come the young men of 
free birth carrying libations of wine and milk in large two- 
teodeii vessels* and jars of oil and precious ointments, none 
* serviJe ciKidition bdng permitted to have any hand in this 
jnato ratioo, became ihc men died in defence of freedom; 
[all comes the chief magistrate of Platiea, (for whom 
Eilawful at other times cither to tonch iron, or wear 
other colored garment but white,) at that time appar- 
t f n a purpte robe ; and, taking a water-pot out of the city 
fecord-«Sce, he proceeds, bearing a sword in bis hand, 
tfiroagf] liie middle of the town to the sepulchres. Then 
dnwing water out of a spring, he washes and anoints the 
■lOirauiet 1 1 -^cnficing the bull upon a pile of wood, and 

waMfllf s ri it> Jupiter and Mercury of the earth, in- 

tlta%e valiiint men who perished in the defence of 
ce, to the banquet and the Itbattons of blood. After 
mtxiti^ a bowl of wine, and pouring out for himself, 
aays, *'I drink to those who lost their lives for the lib- 
erty of Greece,*' These solemnities the Plateaus observe 
to this day, 

AHstides perceived that the Athenians, after their return 
into the rity* were eager for a democracy ; and deeming the 
people to deserve consideration on account of their vatiant 
behavior, as al^ that it was a matter of difTiculty, they being 
wcU affiled* powerftil, and full of spirit witfi their victories, 
to oppose them by force, be brought forward a decree, that 
every ooe might share in the government, and the archons 
he chosen otit of the whole body of the Athenians. And on 
TbcfiitttncJcs tetltng the people in assembly that he bad some 
advke for them, which could not be given in public, but was 
oott important for the advantage and security of the city, 
Ihey appointed AriKtides alone to hear and consider it with 
htm. And on hh aequamttng Ari^tides that his intent was 
Id set lire lo llie arsetial of the Creeks, for by that means 
shoold the Athenians f>eer>me supreme masters of all Greece, 
Arifttdes, returoing lo the assembly, told them, that nothing 
was more advantageoos than what Themistocles designed, 
asid oothiog more tinjtist. The Athenians, bearing this, gave 
Thcmiilodcs order to desist such was tJie love of justice 
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felt by the people, and such the credit and confidence they 
reposed in Aristides. 

Being sent in joint commission with Cimon to the war» he 
took notice that Pausanias and the other Spartan captains 
made themselves offensive by imperiousness and harshness 
to the confederates; aiid by being himself gentle and consid- 
erate with them and by the courtesy and disinterested temper 
which Cimon after his example, manifested in the expeditions, 
he stole away the chief command from the Lacedaemonians, 
neither by weapons, ships, or horses, but by equity and wise 
policy. For the Athenians being endeared to the Greeks bj 
the justice of Aristides and by Cimon's moderation, the 
tyranny and selfishness of Pausanias rendered them yet more 
desirable. He on all occasions treated the commanders of 
the confederates haughtily and roughly; and the common 
soldiers he punished with stripes, or standing under the iron 
anchor for a whole day together ; neither was it permitted for 
any to provide straw for themselves to lie on, or forage for 
their horses, or to come near the springs to water before the 
Spartans were furnished, but servants with whips drove 
away such as approached. And when Aristides once was 
about to complain and expostulate with Pausanias, he told 
him, with an angry look, that he was not at leisure, and gave 
no attention to him. The consequence was that the sea cap- 
tains and generals of the Greeks, In particular, the Chians, 
Samians, and Lesbians, came to Aristides and requested him 
to be their general, and to receive the confederates into his 
command, who had long desired to relinquish the Spartans 
and come over to the Athenians. But he answered, that he 
saw both equity and necessity in what they said, but their 
fidelity required the test of some action, the commission of 
which would make it impossible for the multitude to change 
their minds again. Upon which Uliades, the Samian, and 
Antagoras of Chios, conspiring together, ran in near Byzan- 
tium on Pausanias's galley, getting her between them as die 
was sailing before the rest. But when Pausanias, beholding 
them, rose up and furiously threatened soon to make them 
know that they had been endangering not his galley, but their 
own countries, they bid him go his way, and thank Fortune 
that fought for him at Platxa; for hitherto, in reverence 
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to Ihaf. the Greeks had forborne from inflicting on him the 
piiniahnicol be deserved* In finCp they all went off and joined 
tile Athcfiians. And here the magnanimity of the LacedEcmo- 
nimxis was wonderful. For when they perceived that their 
feocr«ls were becoming corrupted by the greatness of their 
antliartty, ihey voluntarily laid down the chief command, and 
Irit off trending any more of them to the wars, choosing 
rather to have citizens of moderation and consistent in the 
oinervaitcc of their customs, than to possess the dominion of 
ad Greece. 

Even dnHng the command of the Lacedaemonians, the 
Gfedcs paid a certain contribution towards the maintenance 
of the war; and being desirous to be rated city by city in 
Ibetr due proportion, ihcy desired Aristidcs of the Athenians, 
wad gave him command, surveying the country and revenue^ 
10 laaess every one acconhng to their ability and what they 
wrre worth. But he^ being so largely empowered, Greece 
as It were submitting all her affairs to his sole management, 
went otit poor, and returned poorer; laying the tax not only 
withocrt corruption and injustice, but to the satisfaction and 
convenience of all. For as tlie ancients celebrated the age of 
Siiurn. 50 did the confederates of Athens AHstides^s taxa- 
tsL^n, trrtnin^ it the happy time of Greece; and that more 
specially, as I he sum was in a short time doubled, and after- 
trebled. For the assessment which A ri slides made^ 

fo«r hundred and sixty talents. But to this Pericles 
adiicd very near one ihinl part more; for Thucydides says* 

In the lieginning of the Peloponnesian war, the Athe- 
had coming in from their confederates six hundred 
Uleols, But after Fericlcs's death, the demagogues, increas- 
tog by htllr ^nd Utile, raised it to the sum of thirteen hundred 
takfit tt much through the war's being so expensive 

Ifld I ir cither by its length or ill success, as by their 

iBorifig the people to spend upon largesses and play-housei 
iflowaflces, and in erecting statues and temples, Aris- 
tides* therefore, having ao^uired a wonderful and great rcpu- 
tstion by this levy of the tribute, Thcmistocles is said to have 
derided htm, a^ if this had been not the cominemlation of a 
1* tiul a money *bag; a retaliation, though not in the same 
lor womc free words which Aristides had used. For 
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he, when Themistocles once was saying that he thought the 
highest virtue of a general was to understand and foreknow 
the measures the enemy would take, replied, "This, indeed, 
Themistocles, is simply necessary, hut the excellent thing in 
a general is to keep his hands from taking money." 

Aristides, moreover, made all the people of Greece swear 
to keep the league, and himself took the oath in the name of 
the Athenians, flinging wedges of redhot iron into the sea, 
after curses against such as should make hreach of their 
vow. But afterwards, it would seem, when things were in 
such a state as constrained them to govern with a stronger 
hand, he bade the Athenians to throw the perjury upon him, 
and manage affairs as convenience required. And, in gen- 
eral, Theophrastus tells us, that Aristides was, in his own 
private affairs, and those of his fellow-dtizens, rigorously 
just, but that in public matters he acted often in accordance 
with his country's policy, which demanded, sometimes, not a 
little injustice. It is reported of him that he said in a de- 
bate, upon the motion of the Samians for removing the treas- 
ure from Delos to Athens, contrary to the league, that the 
thing indeed was not just, but was expedient. 

In fine, having established the dominion of his city over 
so many people, he himself remained indigent; and always 
delighted as much in the glory of being poor, as in that of his 
trophies; as is evident from the following story, Callias, 
the torchbcarer, was related to him: and was prosecuted by 
his enemies in a capital cause, in which, after they had 
slightly argued the matters on which they indicted him, they 
proceeded, beside the point, to address the judges: **Yott 
know," said they, "Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, who is 
the admiration of all Greece. In what a condition do you 
think his family is in at his house, when you see him appear 
in public in such a threadbare cloak? Is it not probable that 
one who, out of doors, goes thus exposed to the cold, must 
want food and other necessaries at home? Callias, the 
wealthiest of the Athenians, does nothing to relieve either 
him or his wife and children in their poverty, though he is 
his own cousin, and has made use of him in many cases, and 
often reaped advantage by his interest with you." Put Cal- 
lias, perceiving the judges were moved more particularly by 
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it» and W€re exasperated against him, called in Aristides, 
htm to testify that when he frequently offered him 
rs pr€£€nt», sitd entreated htm to accept them, he had re- 
filled, answermg, that it became him better to be proud of 
lui poYcfty than Callias of his wealth: since there are mai&y 
to be «ceii that make- a good* or a bad us€ of riches, but it is 
dffilcult, comparatively, to meet with one who supports pov- 
erty in a noble spirit; those only should be ashamed of it who 
tnctured it against their wilk On Aristides deposing these 
ficU in favor of Calhas, there was none who heard them, 
that went not away desirous rather to be poor like Aristides, 
than rich as Caltias. Thus ^schines, the scholar of Soc- 
men writes. But Plato declares, that of all the great and 
reoowned men 'm the cily of Athens, he was the only one 
vortfij of consideration; for Themistocles, Cinion, and 
Pcrides filled the city with porticoes, treasure, and many 
enker vain things, btji Aristides guided bis public life by the 
fBle of justice. He showed hts moderation very plainly tn 
iiis cciniluct towards Themistocles himself. For though The- 
tmstodes had been his adversary in all bis undertakings, and 
was the cause of hts banishment, yet when he afforded a 
limilar oppominity of revenge, being accused to the city, 
Ari^tdes liore him no malice; but while Alcm;eon, Cimon, 
and n%3nr others, were prosecuting and impeaching him, 
iilane, neither did* nor said any ill against him. and 

:.., trtumphed over \m enemy in bis adversity, than he 

hid Cfivted him his pros {verity. 

S&mc &ay Aristides died In Pontus, during a voyage upon 
ibe aflFatrs of the pnbtic. Others that be died of old age at 
-^ " in great honor and veneration amongst his 

: . But Cralerus, the Macedonian, relates his 

<leat^ ftft follows. After the banishment of Themistocles, he 
ttyi» ihc people growing insolent, there sprung up a number 
of false and frivolous accusers, impeaching the best and most 
ioducntial men and cxpiising them to the envy of the multi* 
lade, whotm their good fortune and power bad filled with self- 
eoocett Ansoftgst these, Aristides was condemned of bribery, 
apofi the accu<ation of Dmphantus of Amphitrope, for taking 
frofn the lonians when he wajt collector of the tribute; 
bcti^ anabie to pay the fine, which was ^fty niina:, saQcd 
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to Ionia, and died there* But of this Crater us brings no writ* 
ten proof, neither the sentence of his condemnation » nor the 
decree of the people; though in general it is tolerably usual 
with htm to set down such things and to cite his authors. 
Almost all others who have spoken of the misdeeds of the 
people towards their generals^ collect them all together, and 
tell us of the banishment of Themi stocks, Mtltiades*s bonds, 
Pericles's fine^ and the death of Paches in the judgment haJlp 
who, upon receiving sentence, killed himself on the hustings, 
with many things of the like nature. They add the banish- 
ment of Aristides; but of this his condemnation, they make 
no mention. 

Moreover, his monumerit is to be seen at Fhalerum, which 
they say was built him by the city* he not having left enough 
even to defray funeral charges. And it is stated, that his two 
daughters were publicly married out of the pryianeum, or 
state-house^ by the city, which decreed each of them three 
thousand drachmas for her portion; and that upon his son 
Lysimachus, the people bestowed a hundred minas of money, 
and as many acres of planted land, and ordered him beside^ 
upon the motion of Alcibiades, four drachmas a day. Fur- 
thermore, Lysimachus leaving a daughter, named Polycrite, 
as Callisthenes says, the people voted her, also, the same 
allowance for food with those that obtained the victory in 
the Olympic Games. But Demetrius the Phalerian, Hiero- 
nymus the Rhodian, Aristoxenua the musician, and Aristotle, 
{if the Treatise of Nobility is to be reckoned among the 
genuine pieces of Aristotle,) say that Myrto, Aristides*s 
granddaughter, lived with Socrates the philosopher, who in- 
deed had another wife, but took her into his house, being a 
widow, by reason of her indigence, and want of the necessa- 
ries of life. But Pansetius sufficiently confutes this in his 
books concerning Socrates. Demetrius the Phalenan, in his 
Socrates, says, he knew one Lysimachus, son to the daughter 
of A ri St ides, extremely poor, who used to sit near what is 
caHed the laccheum, and sustained himself by a table for 
interpreting dreams and that, upon his proposal and repre- 
sentations, a decree was passed by the people, to give the 
mother and aunt of this man half a drachma a day. The 
same Demetrius, when he was legislating himself, decreed 
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each of these women a drachma per diem. And it is not to 
be wondered at, that the people of Athens should take such 
care of people living in the city, since hearing the grand- 
daughter of Aristogiton was in a low condition in the isle of 
Lemnos, and so poor nobody would marry her they brought 
her back to Athens, and, marrying her to a man of good 
birth, gave a farm at Potamus as her marriage-portion; and 
of similar humanity and bounty the city of Athens, even in 
our age, has given numerous proof s, and is justly admired 
and respected in consequence. 



ALCIBIADES 

A LCIBIADES, as it is supposed, was anciently d^ 
i\ scended from Eurysaces, the son of Ajax, by his 
•^ ^ father's side; and by his mother's side from Alcmaeon. 
Dinomache, his mother, was the daughter of Megacles. His 
father, Clinias, having fitted out a galley at his own expense, 
gained great honor in the sea-fight at Artemisium, and was 
afterwards slain in the battle of Coronea, fighting against 
the Boeotians. Pericles and Ariphron, the sons of Xanthip- 
pus, nearly related to him, became the guardians of Ald- 
biades. It has been said not untruly that the friendship 
which Socrates felt for him has much contributed to his 
fame ; and certain it is, that, though we have no account from 
any writer concerning the mother of Nicias or Demos- 
thenes, of Lamachus or Phormion, of Thrasybulus or Thcra- 
menes, notwithstanding these were all illustrious men of the 
same period, yet we know even the nurse of Alcibiades, that 
her country was Lacedsemon, and her name Amyda; and 
that Zopyrus was his teacher and attendant; the one being 
recorded by Antisthenes, and the other by Plato. 

It is not, perhaps, material to say any thing of the beauty 
of Alcibiades, only that it bloomed with him in all the ages 
of his life, in his infancy, in his youth, and in his manhood; 
and, in the peculiar character becoming to teach of these 
periods, gave him, in every one of them, a grace and a charm. 
What Euripides says, that 

"Of all fair things the autumn, too, is fair,** 

is by no means universally true. But it happened so with 
Alcibiades, amongst few others, by reason of his happy con- 
stitution and natural vigor of body. It is said that his lisp- 
ing, when he spoke, became him well, and gave a grace and 
persuasiveness to his rapid speech. Aristophanes takes notice 
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it in ihe verses in which he jests at Theorus; '*How like 
_* eokjr he is/* says Alcibiades^ meaning a corojr/ on wbidi 
is mnarkcd. 

** Huw very happily he U^iped ihc truih^*' 

rchippus also aflucles to it in a passage where he ridkuJes 
son of Alcibbdes: 

"That pcojile irsay believe him like his filh^n 
He walks like one dissolved in luxury, 
I>r1a hi» roW trail bcliind bim on the grounds 
Cftreleisty Ican*( hi a hi^^d, and in his talk 
AS^tttA to lisp," 

H%% ctmiiuci UisplayetJ many great inconsistencies and 
ationK not unnaturally, in accordance with the many aud 
vicissitudes of his fortunes ; but among the many 
ssiims of his real character, the one most prevail- 
was his ambition and tlcsire of superiority, which 
.^^tars ill several anecdotes told of his sayings whilst he was 
chilct Oner beinj»^ hard pressed in wrestling, and fearing 
be thrown, he got the hand of his antagonist to his mouth, 
Dd Hit It with all his force; and when the other loosed his 
aid prescntlv, and said. *'You bite, Alcibiades, like a 
m/* *'Mo;' replied he. "like a lion." Another time as 
I fJayed at dke in the street, being then but a child, a loadQ£^ 
can catoe that way. when it was his turn to throw: at first * 
be called to the driver to stop, iK^cause he was to throw in 
wmy over which the cart was to pass; but the man giving 
no attention and driving on, when the rest of the boys 
i<icd aivd gave way, Alcibiadcs threw himsL^lf on his face 
tfofr the eart^ and, stretching himself out. bade the carter 
now if he would; which so startkd the man. that he 
bade his horiies, while all that saw it were terriiied, and« 
dying ofit. ran to assist Alcibiades. When he began to 
y. he obeyed all his other masters fairly %vell. but refused 
l«jtti upcm the tlute, as a sordid thing, and not becoming 
citiJ^en; saying, that to play on the lute or the harp 
:it tfi any way disfigure a man's body or face, but one 
ly to be known by the most intimate friends, when 

*7Mft fMl i nn aWf Altir liWf or gtinrenly crticnlalion. turned the twamA 
w ^tm L C«Ai#* ■ iMtcrcrt C«#«r« i cro*. 
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playing on the flute. Besides, one who plays on the harp may 
speak or sing at the same time; but the use of the flute stops 
the mouth, intercepts the voice, and prevents all articulation. 
"Therefore," said he, "let the Thcban youths pipe, who do 
not know how to speak, but we Athenians, as our ancestors 
have told us, have Minerva for our patroness, and Apollo 
for our protector, one of whom threw away the flute, and 
the other stripped the Flute-player of his skin." Thus, be- 
tween raillery and good earnest, Acibiades kept not only 
himself but others from learning, as it presently became the 
talk of the young boys, how Alcibiades despised playing on 
the flute, and ridiculed those who studied it. In consequence 
of which, it ceased to be reckoned amongst the liberal ac- 
complishments, and became generally neglected. 

It is stated in the invective which Antiphon wrote against 
Alcibiades, that once, when he was a boy, he ran away to the 
house of Democratesy one of those who made a favorite of 
him, and that Ariphron had determined to cause proclama- 
tion to be made for him, had not Pericles diverted him from 
it, by saying, that if he were dead, the proclaiming of him 
could only cause it to be discovered one day sooner, and if 
he were safe, it would be a reproach to him as long as he 
lived. Antiphon also says, that he killed one of his own 
servants with the blow of a staff in Sibyrtius's wrestling 
ground. But it is unreasonable to give credit to all that is 
objected by an enemy, who makes open profession of his 
design to defame him. 

It was manifest that the many well-born persons who were 
continually seeking his company, and making their court to 
him, were attracted and captivated by his brilliant and 
extraordinary beauty only. But the affection which Socrates 
entertained for him is a great evidence of the natural noble 
qualities and good disposition of the boy, which Socrates 
indeed, detected both in and under his personal beauty; and^ 
fearing that his wealth and station, and the great number 
both of strangers and Athenians who flattered and caressed 
him, might at last corrupt him. resolved, if possible, to inter- 
pose, and preserve so hopeful a plant from perishing in the 
flower, before its fruit came to perfection. For never did 
fortune surround and enclose a man with so many of those 
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w^ich w€ vulgarly call goods, or so protect hini from 
weapon of [ihilosophy, and fence him from every ac- 
i of free and searching words, as she did Alcibiades; who, 
tlic bcgttinifig, wms exposed to the flatteries of those 
wlici KKight merely his grat ideation, such as might well un- 
nerve hifti^ and indispose him to listen to any real adviser 
or tniliiictor. Yet such was the happiness of his genius, that 
he df&ceT?jcd StKrates from the rest, and admitted hiro, 
whilst he drove away the wealthy and the noble who made 
tnurt to him. And, in a little time, they grew intimate, and 
Alcibtades, listening now lo language entirely free from 
rvety thmight oi unm;inly fondness and silly displays of af- 
Ccctmn, finding himself wiili one who sought to lay open to 
the deficiencies of his mind, and repress his vain and 

*D¥Opped like the craven a?ck bis conquered wing." 

He etteeoied these endeavors of Socrates as most truly a 
means which the gods made use of for the care and preser- 
vatitiis of youth,' and began to think meanly of himself, and 
lo admire him; to be pleased witli his kindness, and lo stand 
in awe of his virtue; and, unawares to himself, there became 
formed in his mind that reflex image and reciprocation of 
Lote^ or Antcros,* that Plato talks of. It was a matter of 
(etteral wonder, when people saw him joining Socrates in 
hit DMaU and his exercises, living with him in the same 
leol; whilst he was reserved and rough to all others who 
made their addresses to him» and acted, indeed, with great 
ifltnlence to some of them. As in particular to Anylus, the 
ton of A nth cm ion, one who was very fond of him, and in- 
VTtrd him to an entertaniment which he had prepared for 
lome itf angers. Akibiadea refused the invitation; but, 
hiftof dntnk lo excess at his own house with some of his 
eoaipankms, went thither with them to play some frolic; and, 
fiaodtni; at ihe door of the room where the guests were en- 
joyrtag ihem^Pclre*, and seeing I he tables covered with gold 
aad iilver cups, he commanded his servants to take away the 

_*I« at)«iitt<i to rtif pliil(»oT<bir>l tbfnrf »fa{crli be qoiTtetl in the life «l 
^il ii 1 lK«4 lomt b « 4ivif)e ptiwiti&ti lor th^ CAr« of tbe foiilkK« 
*%txm mtd Amrr«f» Love tn4 L9v«^C»ia« 
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one half of them, and carry them to his own house; and 
then, disdaining so much as to enter into the room himself, 
as soon as he had done this, went away. The company was 
indignant, and exclaimed at his rude and insulting conduct; 
Anytus, however, said, on the contrary he had shown great 
consideration and tenderness in taking only a part, when he 
might have taken all. 

He behaved in the same manner to all others who courted 
him, except only one stranger, who, as the story is told, 
having but a small estate, sold it all for about a hundred 
staters, which he presented to Aldbiades, and besought him 
to accept. Alcibiades, smiling and well pleased at the thing, 
invited him to supper, and, after a very kind entertainment, 
gave him his gold again, requiring him, moreover, not to 
fail to be present the next day, when the public revenue was 
offered to farm, and to outbid all others. The man would 
have excused himself, because the contract was so large, 
and would cost many talents ; but Alcibiades, who had at that 
time a private pique against the existing farmers of the rev- 
enue, threatened to have him beaten if he refused. The next 
morning, the stranger, coming to the market-place, offered 
a talent more than the existing rate; upon which the farm- 
ers, enraged and consulting together, called upon him to 
name his sureties, concluding that he could find none. The 
poor man, being startled at the proposal, began to retire; 
but Alcibiades, standing at a distance, cried out to the magis- 
trates, "Set my name down, he is a friend of mine; I will be 
security for him." When the other bidders heard this, they 
perceived that all their contrivance was defeated; for their 
way was, with the profits of the second year to pay the rent 
for the year preceding; so that, not seeing any other way to 
extricate themselves out of the difficulty, they began to en- 
treat the stranger, and offered him a sum of money. Alci- 
biades would not suffer him to accept of less than a talent; 
but when that was paid down, he commanded him to re- 
linquish the bargain, having by this device relieved his 
necessity. 

Though Socrates had many and powerful rivals, yet the 
natural good qualities of Alcibiades gave his affection the 
mastery. His words overcame him so much, as to draw 
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froro Ms eyes, atid to disturb his vcty soul. Yet some- 
i tie would utiaxidon tumseU to flatterers, when they pro- 
to libn vartettes of pleasure, and would desert Soc* 
who^ ibcn, would pmrsiic him, as if he had been a 
ilaire. He despUed every one else, and had no rev- 
or awe for any but him. Cleanlhcs, the phjlosopher, 
: of one Id whom he was attached, says his only hold 
wms by his ears, while hfs rivals had all the others 
them; and there is no question that Akibiades was 
easily caught by pleasures ; and the expression used by 
hucydides about the excesses of his habitual course of 
ring gives occasion to Ijelicve so, Bui those who endcav- 
fed to comipt Akibiades, took advantage chiefly of his 
and ambition, and thrust him on unseasonably to 
great enterprises, persuading him, that as soon 
9s he befan to concern himseH in public affairs, he would 
not otily otiscisfe the rest of the generals and statesmen, but 
i3«Ktdo the authority and the reputation which Pericles him- 
If had gained in Greece. But in the same manner as iron 
hidt is softened by the fire grows hard with the cold, and 
it» parts are dosed again ; so, as often as Socrates ob- 
icfvcd Aicibiades to Ijc miskd by luxury or pride, he reduced 
ajsd cfMrected htm by his addresses, and made him humbk 
and oiodeJt, by showing him in how many things he was 
, aod how very far from perfection in virtue, 
he WIS past his childhood, he went once to a gram- 
niar-school, and asked the master for one of Homer's books ; 
aad he making answer that he had nothing of Homer's, Aki- 
htttJes gave htni a blow with his fist« and went away. An^ 
oCher sclxkolmaster telling him that he had Homer corrected 
by litmsclf; **How?" said Akibiades, '*and do you employ 
foor time in teaching children to read? You, who are able 
to ametul flomer, may welt undertake to instruct men/' 
Beii^ caoe desirous to speak with Per ides, he went to his 
bditae, and was told there that he was not at leisure, but 
imsied tn coujiidrdng how to give up his accounts to the 
Atbeitlaas; Alcibiades, as he went away, said* **rt were better 
consider how he might stvmd giving up his 



he waa very young, he was a soldier to the expedl- 
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tion against Potidsea, where Socrates Icxlged in the same 
tent with him, and stood next him in battle. Once there hap- 
pened a sharp skirmish, in which they both behaved with 
signal bravery; but Alcibiades receiving a wound, Socrates 
threw himself before him to defend him, and beyond any 
question saved him and his arms from the enemy, and so in 
all justice might have challenged the prize of valor. But 
the generals appearing eager to adjudge the honor to Alci- 
biades, because of his rank, Socrates, who desired to in- 
crease his thirst after glory of a noble kind, was the first to 
give evidence for him, and pressed them to crown him, and 
to decree to him the complete suit of armor. Afterwards, 
in the battle of Delium, when the Athenians were routed and 
Socrates with a few others was retreating on foot, Alcibi- 
ades, who was on horseback, observing it, would not pass 
on, but stayed to shelter him from the danger, and brought 
him safe off, though the enemy pressed hard upon them, and 
cut off many. But this happened some time after. 

He gave a box on the ear to Hipponcius, the father of 
Callias, whose birth and wealth made him a person of great 
influence and repute. And this he did unprovoked by any 
passion or quarrel between them, but only because, in a 
frolic, he had agreed with his companions to do it People 
were justly offended at this insolence, when it became known 
through the city; but early the next morning, Alcibiades 
went to his house and knocked at the door, and, being ad- 
mitted to him, took off his outer garment, and, presenting 
his naked body, desired him to scourge and chastise him as 
he pleased. Upon this Hipponicus forgot all his resentment, 
and not only pardoned him, but soon after gave him his 
daughter Hipparete in marriage. Some say that it was not 
Hipponicus, but his son Callias, who gave Hipparete to Alci- 
biades, together with a portion of ten talents, and that after, 
when she had a child, Alcibiades forced him to give ten 
talents more, upon pretence that such was the agreement if 
she brought him any children. Afterwards, Callias, for fear 
of coming to his death by his means, declared, in a full as- 
sembly of the people, that if he should happen to die without 
children, the state should inherit his house and all his goods. 
Hipparete was a virtuous and dutiful wife, but, at last, grow- 
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tuf impatient of the outrages done to her by her husband's 

eontintial ctitertaining of courtesans, as well strangers as 

Athfaiaiii, she dci>arted from him and retired to her broth- 

crV hnusc. AInhindes seemed not at all concerned at this, 

iwl Lived on still In the same luxury; but the law reqiunng 

tta she sfsould deliver to the archon in person, and not by 

F^xy» the inslmment by which she claimed a divorce* when, 

to obedience lo the law, she presented herself before him to 

^fortn this, Alcibiades came in, caught her up, and carried 

^ home through the market-place^ no one daring to oppose 

^t nor to take her from him. She continued with him till 

1 ^ ikitit« which happened not long after, when Alcibiades 

[■•^IgOlie to Epbcsus. Nor is this violence to be thought so 

ccorrnous or unmanly. For the law, in making her 

desires to be divorced appear in public, seems to desigii 

^vc her husband an opportunity of treating with her, 

^<^ of endeavoring to retain her. 

Aldbiadcs had a dog which cost htm seventy minas, and 

**» a very large one, and very handsome. His tail, which 

'^^ hts principal ornament, he caused to be cut off, and 

^S leqiiaijiiance exclaiming at him for it, and telling him 

***^t all Athens was sorry for the dog, and cried out upon 

^^iin for thtK action, he laughed, and said, "J^^^ what I 

•billed has happened, then. I wished the Athenians to talk 

*4>oiit this, that they might not say something worse of me." 

tt i^ said that the 6rst time he came into the assembly was 

^*pmi occasion of a largess of money which he made to the 

People. This was not done by design* but as he passed along 

W heard a shf*ut, and inquiring the cause, and having learned 

tktt there was a donative making to the people, he went in 

tttongit them and gave money also. The multitude there- 

i^poQ applauding him, and shouting, he was so transported at 

it that he forgot a quail which he had under his robe, and 

the hint being frighted with the noise, ftew off; upon 

which the people nuule louder acclamations than before, and 

wanf of them started up to pursue the bird and one Antio- 

dmi, a ptloi, caugbi ir and restored it to him, for which he 

iras ever after a favorite with Alcibiades, 

He had great advantages for entering public life; his 

; btrth, hti rtcheSp the pcrsimal courage he had shown in 

Ji— ucxit 
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divers battles, and the multitude of his friends and depc 
dents, threw open, so to say, folding doors for his admi 
tance. But he did not consent to let his power with tl 
people rest on any thing, rather than on his own gift 
eloquence. That he was a master in the art of speaking, tl 
comic poets bear him witness; and the most eloquent 
public speakers, in his oration against Midias, allows tb 
Alcibiades, among other perfections, was a most accomplish 
orator. If, however, we give credit to Theophrastus, wl 
of all philosophers was the most curious inquirer, and tl 
greatest lover of history, we are to understand that Alcil 
ades had the highest capacity for inventing, for discemii 
what was the right thing to be said for any purpose, and c 
any occasion; but, aiming not only at saying what was n 
quired, but also at saying it well, in respect, that is, of won 
and phrases, when these did not readily occur, he would oiu 
pause in the middle of his discourse for want of the apt wor 
and would be silent and stop till he could recollect himsd 
and had considered what to say. 

His expenses in horses kept for the public games, and i 
the number'of his chariots, were matter of great observatior 
never did any one but he, either private person or king, sen 
seven chariots to the Olympic games. And to have carrie 
away at once the first, the second, and the fourth prizes, i 
Thucydides says, or the third, as' Euripides relates it, oat 
does far away every distinction that ever was known o 
thought of in that kind. Euripides celebrates his success ii 
this manner: 

** — But my song to you. 
Son of Clinias. is due. 
Victory is noble ; how much more 
To do as never Greek before ; 
To obtain in the great chariot race 
The first, the second, and third place; 
With easy step advanced to fame. 
To bid the herald three times claim 
The olive for one victor's name." 

The emulation displayed by the deputations of various states 
in the presents which they made to him, rendered this sue 
cess yet more illustrious. The Ephesians erected a tent foi 
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adofned inagttjftcentry; Uic city of Chios furnished hitn 
ilh proifcnikr for his Horses and with great numbers of 
hU for sacrifice: and the Lesbians sent him wine mnd 
rr prcnrtsions for the many great entertainments which he 
Vet in the midst of all this he escaped not without 
e^ occasioned either by the ill-nature of his enemies or 
is own misconduct For it is said, that one Diomedes, 
Alhenjao, a worthy man and a friend to Alcibiades, pas- 
tioiialcly desiring to obtain the victory at the Olympic games, 
Aod hairtQif heard much of a chariot which belonged to the 
»tatc 2t Argos, where he knew that Alctbiades had great 
power and many friends, prevailed with him to undertake to 
hnj the chariot, Alclbiadcs did indeed buy it, but then 
daiiiied it for his own, leaving Diomedes to rage at him« and 
to can Qpon the gods and men to bear witness to the injustice. 
It woold feem there was a suit at law commenced upon this 
occaiiaii« and there is yet extant an oration 'concerning the 
dtartot, written by I Socrates in defence of the son of Alci* 
bndea. 0ut the plaintiff in this action is named Tisias, and 
not Diomcdet, 

Ax loom at he began to tntermeddle in the government^ 
which was when he was very young, he quickly lessened the 
credit of all who aspired to the confidence of the people^ e^i- 
c*^ Ptt^ax, the son of Erasistratus, and Nicias, the son of 
who atone could contest it with him. Nicias was 
.1 a mature age, and was esteemed their first gen- 
eral i'h^ax was but a rising statesman hke Alcibiades; he 
wat descended from noble ancestors, but was his inferior* as 
is laany other things, so, principally in eloquence. He pos- 
tcsied rather the art of persuading in private conversation 
tkio of debate before the people, and was, as Eupolis said 
of hJlQ« 

•The best <*f talkcr»» and of ape^kers wortt" 

There is extant an oration written by l*h«ax against Aid- 
blades, in whicli, amongst other things, il is said that Alcibi- 
a4csi made daily use at his table of many gT>ld and stiver 
vcaseit, which belonged to the commonwealth, as if they 
bad boen his own* 
There was a certain Hyperbolus, of the township of Peri- 
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thoedse, whom Thucydides also speaks of as a man of b 
character, a general butt for the mockery of all the con 
writers of the time, but quite unconcerned at the worst thin 
they could say, and, being careless of glory, also insensil 
of shame; a temper which some people call boldness ai 
courage, whereas it is indeed impudence and recklessne 
He was liked by nobody, yet the people made frequent a 
of him, when they had a mind to disgrace or calunmiate ai 
persons in authority. At this time, the people, by his pc 
suasions, were ready to proceed to pronounce the senten 
of ten years' banishment, called ostracism. This they ma 
use of to humiliate and drive out of the city such citizens : 
outdid the rest in credit and power, indulging not so mut 
perhaps their apprehensions as their jealousies in this wa 
And when, at this time, there was no doubt but that the o 
tracism would fall upon one of those three, Alcibiades co 
trived to form a coalition of parties, and, communicating fc 
project to Nicias, turned the sentence upon Hyperbolus hii 
self. Others say, that it was not with Nicias, but Phxa 
that he consulted, and, by help of his party, procured the bai 
ishment of Hyperbolus, when he suspected nothing less. Fo 
before that time, no mean or obscure person had ever falk 
under that punishment, so that Plato, the comic poet, speal 
ing of Hyperbolus, might well say, 

"The man desenred the fate ; deny *t who can ? 
Yes, but the fate did not deserve the man ; 
Not for the like of him and his slave-brands 
Did Athens put the sherd into our hands.** 

But we have given elsewhere a fuller statement of what i 
known to us of the matter. 

Alcibiades was not less disturbed at the distinctions whici 
Nicias gained amongst the enemies of Athens, than at X\n 
honors which the Athenians themselves paid to him. Fo 
though Alcibiades was the proper appointed person* to re 
ceive all Lacedaemonians when they came to Athens, and ha< 

*The Proxcnus, that is, who in the ancient citiea cxcrciswd, in a privati 
station, and as a matter of private magnnificence and splendid hospitalit: 
(he being always a citizen of the sUte in which he resided) many of th< 
duties of protection now officially committed to consuls and residen 
ministers. 
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intiti partjctilar care of those tliat were made prisoners at 
, yci, after ihcy had obtained the peace and restitution 
iti< captives, by the procurement chiefly of NicJas^ they 
' him ¥cry special attentions. And it was commonly said 
Greece, tbat iJie war was begun by Pericles, and that 
."% made a/i end of it, and the peace was generally called 
tjic peace of Nicias. AJcibiades was extremely annoyed at 
tilts, atul, being luU of envy« set himself to break the league. 
First, ibcrefore, observing that the Argives, as well out of 
fear as hatred to the Lacedemonians, sought for protection 
against tbcfti, he gave them a secret assurance of alliance 
iritb Athens, And communicating, as well in person as by 
letters^ with the chief advisers of the people there, he en- 
COafmge4 them not to fear the Lacedemonians, nor make 
eooeeaskins to them, hut to wait a little, and keep their eyes 
the Athenians, who, already* were all but sorry they had 
peace, and would soon give it up. And, afterwards, 
wtirn the Laccdxmonians had made a league with the Bceo- 
ajid had not delivered up Panactum entire, as they 
ht io have done by the treaty, but only after first destroy- 
it, which gave great offence to the people of Athens, Alci- 
biadcs laid liotd of that opportunity to exasperate them more 
IlifMjr. He exclaimed fiercely against Nicias, and accused 
}um oC many things, which seemed probable enough : as that, 
wbeo he was general, he made no attempt himself to capture 
tiirir enemies that were shut up in the isk of Sphacteria, but^ 
when ihcy were afterwards made prisoners by others, he pro- 
CBred their release and sent them back to the Lacedemonians^ 
only lo get favor with them: that be would not make use of 
Us credit with them. In present their entering into this con- 
Meracy with the Ikrotians and Corinthians, and yet, on the 
fmhef side, that he sought to stand in the way of those Greeks 
vho were inclined to make an alliance and friendship with 
Atbrn«* if the Lacedaemonians did not like it. 

It liappcned, at the very time when Nicias was by these 
ana brought into di^race with tlie people, that ambassadors 
arrirod frotn Laced^rmon. who, at their first coming, said 
wbai fccoicd very satisfactory, declaring that they had full 
powers to amnge all matters in dispute upon fair and equal 
The eooiKil received their propositions, and the 
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people was to assemble on the morrow to give them audience. 
Alcibiades grew very apprehensive of this, and contrived to 
gain a secret conference with the ambassadors. When they 
were met, he said: ''What is it you intend, you men o! 
Sparta? Can you be ignorant that the council alwa3r8 act 
with moderation and respect towards ambassadors, but that 
the people are full of ambition and great designs? So that, 
if you let them know what full powers your commission givtt 
you, they will urge and press you to unreasonable conditions. 
Quit, therefore, this indiscreet simplicity, if you expect to 
obtain equal terms from the Athenians, and would not have 
things extorted from you contrary to your inclinations, and 
begin to treat with the people upon some reasonable articles, 
not avowing yourselves plenipotentiaries ; and I will be ready 
to assist you, out of good-will to the Lacedaemonians." When 
he had said thus, he gave them his oath for the performance 
of what he promised, and by this way drew them from Nidas 
to rely entirely upon himself, and left them full of admira* 
tion of the discernment and sagacity they had seen in him. 
The next day, when the people were assembled and the am- 
bassadors introduced, Alcibiades, with great apparent cour- 
tesy, demanded of them. With what powers they were come? 
They made answer that they were not come as plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

Instantly upon that, Alcibiades, with a loud voice, as 
though he had received and not done the wrong, began to 
call them dishonest prevaricators, and to urge that such men 
could not possibly come with a purpose to say or do any thing 
that was sincere. The council was incensed, the people were 
in a rage, and Nicias, who knew nothing of the deceit and the 
imposture, was in the greatest confusion, equally surprised 
and ashamed at such a change in the men. So thus the Lace- 
daemonian ambassadors were utterly rejected, and Alcibiades 
was declared general, who presently united the Argives, the 
Eleans, and the people of Mantinca, into a confederacy with 
the Athenians. 

No man commended the method by which Alcibiades ef- 
fected all this, yet it was a great political feat thus to divide 
and shake almost all Peloponnesus, and to combine so many 
men in arms against the Lacedemonians in one day before 
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; and, moreover, to remove the war and the danger 
m fmr ham the frontier of the Athenians^ that even success 
ivooJd jirofit the enemy hut IittJe, should they be conquerors, 
uliereau^ if they were defeatedp Sparta itself was hardly safe. 
After this battle at Man tinea, the select thousand of the 
tnny of the Arrives attempted to overthrow the govern- 
Bifiit of the people in Argos, and make themselves masters 
of the city; and the Lacedemonians came to their aid and 
ibolishcd the democracy. But the people took arms again, 
and pine<l the advantage, and Atcibiades came in to their aid 
and compleled the victory, and persuaded them to build long 
s, and by that means to join their city to the sea, and so 
brmg It wholly within the reach of the Athenian power 
b this purpose, he procured them builders and masons from 
Athetis, and displayed the greatest zeal for their service, and 
faiatd ao less honor and power to himself than to the com- 
nociwealtb of Athens. He also persuaded the people of 
Plalfae to join their city to the sea, by building long walls; 
^ttld when some one told them, by way of warning* that the 
^Hphenians would swallow them up at last^ Alcibiades made 
^^Bswcr, '* Possibly it may be so. but it will be by little and 
^Bltie, and beginning a! the feet, whereas the Lacedemonians 
Will begin at the head and devour you all at once/' Nor did 
he nef lect either to advise the Athenians to took to their in- 
tcfcil^ by land, and often put the young men in mind of the 
ciath which I hey hail made at Agraulos to the effect that they 
Wdcdd account wheat and barley, and vines and olives, to be 
llie limits of Atttca by which they were taught to daim a 
tiile to all tand that was cultivated and productive* 
Bui with all these words and deeds, and with all this sa- 
lly and clocinence, he intermingled exorbitant luxury and 
ss in his eattnjr and drinking and dissolute living; 
long purple robes like a woman, which dragged after 
as he went through the market-place ; caused the planks 
liis galley to be cut away, that so he might lie the softer^ 
hts bed not bdng placcfl on the Ixjards, but hanging upon 
Cirths. His thield, again, which was richly gilded, had not 
the usisal etisigns of the Athenians, but a Cupid, holding a 
diBfiderbolf in his hand, was painted upon it. The sight of 
Ic the people of good repute in the city fed dis* 
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gust and abhorrence, and apprehension also^ at his free- 
living, and his contempt of law, as things monstrous in them- 
selves, and indicating designs of usurpation. Aristophanes 
has well expressed the people's feeling towards him: — 

"They love, and hate, and cannot do withont him. 

And still more strongly, under a figurative expression, 

"Best rear no lion in your state, *t is tme ; 
But treat him like a lion if you do." 

The truth is, his liberalities, his public shows, and other mu- 
nificence to the people, which were such as nothing could 
exceed, the glory of his ancestors, the force of his eloquence, 
the grace of his person, his strength of body, joined with his 
great courage and knowledge in military affairs, prevailed 
upon the Athenians to endure patiently his excesses, to in- 
dulge many things to him, and, according to their habit, to 
give the softest names to his faults, attributing them to youth 
and good nature. As, for example, he kept Agatharcus, the 
painter, a prisoner till he had painted his whole house, but 
then dismissed him with a reward. He publicly struck Tau« 
reas, who exhibited certain shows in opposition to him and 
contended with him for the prize. He selected for himself 
one of the captive Melian women^ and had a son by her, 
whom he took care to educate. This the Athenians styled 
great humanity; and yet he was the principal cause of the 
slaughter of all the inhabitants of the isle of Melos who 
were of age to bear arms, having spoken in favor of that de- 
cree. When Aristophon, the painter, had drawn Nemea sit- 
ting and holding Alcibiades in her arms, the multitude 
seemed pleased with the piece, and thronged to see it, but 
older people disliked and disrelished it, and looked on these 
things as enormities, and movements towards tyranny. So 
that it was not said amiss by Archestratus, that Greece could 
not support a second Alcibiades. Once, when Alcibiades suc- 
ceeded well in an oration which he made, and the whole as- 
sembly attended upon him to do him honor, Timon the 
misanthrope did not pass slightly by him, nor avoid him, as 
he did others, but purposely met him, and, taking him by the 
hand, said, "Go on boldly, my son, and increase in credit with 
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fwofklc, for thou wilt one day bring them calamities 
enoi^b.** Some that were present laughed at the saying, and 
SCNDC reviled Tiroon ; but there were others upon whom it 
mmdm a deep impression; so various was the judgment which 
w»s nsade of him, and so irregular his own character* 

The Athenians, even in the lifetime of Pericles, had al- 
rei4j cMsl a longing eye upon Sicily ; but did not attempt any 
thiflg till after his death. Then, under pretence of aiding 
liicir confederates, they sent succors upon all occasions to 
Itoie who were oppressed by the Syracusans, preparing the 
wsy for setiding over a greater force. But Alcibiades was 
tfe persoit who tnEamed this desire of theirs to the height, 
m>d prevailed with them no longer to proceed secretly, and 
l^ ttttlc and little, in their design, but to sail out with a great 
flcr€« and undertake at once to make themselves masters of 
tbe bland. He possessed the people with great hopes, and 
kt himself entertained yet greater; and the conquest of 
Sicily, which was the utmost bound of their ambition, was 
Wt the tocre outset of his expectation, Nicias endeavored to 
direft the people from the expedition, by representing to 
thai the taking of Syracuse would be a work of great 
liy; but Alcibiades dreamed of nothing less than the 
of Carthage and Libya^ and by the accession of 
Goneeiving himself at once made master of Italy and 
el Fdopociuesus, seemed to look upon Sicily as little more 
tliaa a magazine for the war. The young men were soon ele- 
vsted with these hopes, and listened gladly to those of riper 
|ieafm, who talked wonders of the countries they were going 
Id so that you might see great numbers sitting in the wres- 
CQngf groiutds and public places, drawing on the ground the 
fifitre of the ttland and the situation of Libya and Carthage. 
Socrmtet the philosopher and Metou the astrologer are said, 
liowever. nrver to have hoped for any good to the common- 
wealth Irom this war the one, it is to be supposed, presaging 
vbat would ensue, by the intervention of hts attendant 
Gciittts; iiid tite other, either upon rational consideration of 
tbr project, or by use of the art of divination, conceived fears 
for its issue^ and, feigning madness, caught up a burning 
torcii« and »eemed as if he would have set his own house on 
frt. Others report, tlial he did not take upon him to acl the 
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madman, but secretly in the night set his house on fire, and 
the next morning besought the people, that for his comfort, 
after such a calamity, they would spare his son from the ex- 
pedition. By which artifice, he deceived his fellow-citizens, 
and obtained of them what he desired. 

Together with Alcibiades, Nicias, much against his win, 
was appointed general : and he endeavored to avoid the com- 
mand, not the less on account of his colleague. But the 
Athenians thought the war would proceed more prosperously, 
if they did not send Alcibiades free from all restraint, but 
tempered his heat with the caution of Nicias. This they 
chose the rather to do, because Lamachus, the third general, 
though he was of mature years, yet in several battles had ap- 
peared no less hot and rash than Alcibiades himself. When 
they began to deliberate of the number of forces, and of the 
manner of making the necessary provisions, Nicias made an- 
other attempt to oppose the design, and to prevent the war; 
but Alcibiades contradicted him, and carried his point with 
the people. And one Demostratus, an orator, proposing to 
give the generals absolute power over the preparations and 
the whole management of the war, it was presently decreed 
so. When all things were fitted for the voyage, many un- 
lucky omens appeared. At that very time the feast of Adonis 
happened, in which the women were used to expose, in all 
parts of the city, images resembling dead men carried out to 
their burial, and to represent funeral solemnities by lamenta- 
tions and mournful songs. The mutilation, however, of the 
images of Mercury, most of which, in one night, had their 
faces all disfigured, terrified many persons who were wont to 
despise most things of that nature. It was given out that it 
was done by the Corinthians, for the sake of the Syracusans. 
who were their colony, in hopes that the Athenians, by such 
prodigies, might be induced to delay or abandon the war. 
But the report gained no credit with the people, nor yet the 
opinion of those who would not believe that there was any 
thing ominous in the matter, but that it was only an extrava- 
gant action, committed, in that sort of sport which runs into 
license, by wild young men coming from a debauch. Alike 
enraged and terrified at the thing, looking upon it to proceed 
from a conspiracy of persons who designed some commo- 
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in the «taie, the council, as well as the assembly of the 
people, which was held frequently in a few days* space^ ex- 
imtncd diligently ever>* thing that might administer ground 
for fuspicioik During this examination, Androdes, one of 
the damfOfites, produced certain slaves and strangers be- 
fore tJicm, who accused Alcibtades and some of his friends of 
dclacing other images in the same manner, and of having 
prolanely acted the sacred mysteries al a drunken meeting, 
where one Thcodorus represented the herald, Polydon the 

bearer, and Alcibiades the chief priest, while the rest 
f the party appeared as candidates for initiation, and re- 
ived the title of Initiates. These were the matters con- 
tained in the articles of infonnation," which Thessalus, the 
•cm of Cimon, exhibited against Alcibiades, for his impious 
fliockery of the goddesses, Ceres and Proserpine. The people 

ttighly exasperated and incensed against Alcibiades 

this accnsation, which being aggravated by Androclcs, 
the most malicious of all his enemies, at first disturbed hts 
Mends exceedingly. But when they perceived that all the 
fcsntii designed for Sicily were for him, and the soldiers 
alio^ and when the Argive and Mantinean auxiliaries, a thou* 
md nien at arms* openly declared that they had undertaken 
tiilA distinct maritime expedition for the sake of Alcibiades, 
snd that, if he was ill-used, they would all go home, they 
recovered their courage, and became eager to make use of 
the present opportunity for justifying him, At this his cne- 
oiies were again discouraged, fearing lest the people should 
be more gentle to him in their sentence, because of the occa- 
ucm lliey had for his service. Therefore, to obviate this, they 
eoQtrtved thai f«imc other orators, who did not appear to be 
lea to AJcibiadcs, but really haled him no less than those 
avowed lt» should stand up in the assembly and say, that 
a very absurd thing that one who was created general 
ma army with absolute power, after his troops were 
•taanbJed, and the confederates were come, should lose the 
o p po r tu nity, whilst the people were choosing his judges by 
lot, and appointing times for the hearing of the cause. And, 
tl>erefore, let him *et sail at once; good fortune attend him; 

dtt^ tcdtnkiU %«rm for «n indictmrtit heiojt th€ IcftiaUturt 
fofmn^ ttrktif uodft ti&e kt1«r of Any wrillcn \Mm, 
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and when the war should be at an end, he might then in per- 
son make his defence according to the laws. 

Alcibiades perceived the malice of this postponement, and, 
appearing in the assembly, represented that it was monstrous 
for him to be sent with the command of so large an army, 
when he lay under such accusations and calumnies; that he 
deserved to die, if he could not clear himself of the crimes 
objected to him; but when he had so done, and had proved 
his innocence, he should then cheerfully apply himself to 
the war, as standing no longer in fear of false accusers. 
But he could not prevail with the people who commanded 
him to sail immediately. So he departed, together with 
the other generals, having with them near 140 galleys, 
5,100 men at arms, and about 1,300 archers, slingers, 
and light-armed men, and all the other provisions corre- 
sponding. 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at Rhegium, and 
there stated his views of the manner in which they ought to 
conduct the war. He was opposed by Nicias ; but Lamachus 
being of his opinion, they sailed for Sicily forthwith, and 
took Catana. This was all that was done while he was 
there, for he was soon after recalled by the Athenians to 
abide his trial. At first, as we before said, there were only 
some slight suspicions advanced against Alcibiades, and ac- 
cusations by certain slaves and strangers. But afterwards, 
in his absence, his enemies attacked him more violently, and 
confounded together the breaking the images with the prof- 
anation of the mysteries, as though both had been committed 
in pursuance of the same conspiracy for changing the gov- 
ernment. The people proceeded to imprison all that were 
accused, without distinction, and without hearing them, and 
repented now, considering the importance of the charge, that 
they had not immediately brought Alcibiades to his trial, 
and given judgment against him. Any of his friends or ac- 
quaintances who fell into the people's hands, whilst they 
were in this fury, did not fail to meet with very severe 
usage. Thucydides has omitted to name the informers, but 
others mention Dioclides and Teucer. Amongst whom is 
Phrynichus, the comic poet, in whom we find the follow- 
ing:— 
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^ ile«re«l Hetmes I only do take care» 
Asd mind yoq do not mtss yowr fciotiri^ there; 
Skcntlil you Kef hori, occasion may ftris^ 
For m new Dioclidcs lo icJl lies.*' 

To which he makci Mercury return this answer :^ — 

**1 wit] 9o, for 1 fed no incti nation 
To reward Teuccr for more infornmtion/* 

The inith is, his accusers alJegcd nothing that was certain 
or solid ig^inst him. One of Uiem, being asked how he 
loiew the meo who defaced the images, replying, that he 
saw thcni by the light of the moon, made a palpable mis- 
iSatemoit for it was just new moou when the fact was com- 
mitted, litis made all men of undtvrstanding cry out upon 
the thing: but tl^ people were as eager as ever to receive 
further accusations, nor was their first heat at all abated, 
but they itiMantly seized and imprisoned every one that was 
Amongst those who were detained in prison for 
ir trials was Andocides the orator, whose descent the his- 
Helianicus deduces from Ulysses. He was always 
to hate popular government, and to support olj- 
"garehy. The chief ground of his tjeing suspected of defacing 
the images was because the great Mercury, which stood near 
his lKyi>»e, and was an ancient monument of the tribe ^geis, 
WIS aJniost the only statue of all the remarkable ones, which 
roKtatncd entire. For this cause^ it is now called tlie Mer- 
cery of Andocides, al! men giving it that name, though the 
msertption is evidence to the contrary. It happened that 
Andoddes, amongst the rest who were prisoners upon the 
account, contracted particular acquaintance and tnti* 
with one Timanis. a person infenor to him tn repute, 
bol of remarkable dexterity and boldness. He persuaded 
AJKlocsdes to accuse himself and some few others of this 
itm^ tSfging to him lliat, upoti his confession, be would be, 
tbr decree of the people, secure of his pardon, whereas 
drent of judgment is uncertain to all men, but to great 
such a9 he was, most formidable. So that it was 
for bim, if he regarded himself, to save his life by a 
kjty, than to itilfer an infamous death* as really guifty of 
And if he liad regard to the public good, it Wiui 
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commendable to sacrifice a few suspected men, by that means 
to rescue many excellent persons from the fury of the people. 
Andocides was prevailed upon, and accused himself and some 
others, and, by the terms of the decree, obtained his pardon, 
while all the persons named by him, except some few who 
had saved themselves by flight, suffered death. To gain the 
greater credit to his information, he accused his own serv- 
ants amongst others. But notwithstanding this, the people's 
anger was not wholly appeased; and being now no longer 
diverted by the mutilators, they were at leisure to pour out 
their whole rage upon Alcibiades. And, in conclusion, they 
sent the galley named the Salaminian, to recall him. But 
they expressly commanded those that were sent, to use no 
violence, nor seize upon his person, but address themselves 
to him in the mildest terms, requiring him to follow them to 
Athens in order to abide his trial, and clear himself before 
the people. For they feared mutiny and sedition in the 
army in an enemy's country, which indeed it would have 
been easy for Alcibiades to effect, if he had wished it For 
the soldiers were dispirited upon his departure, expecting 
for the future tedious delays, and that the war would be 
drawn out into a lazy length by Nicias, when Alcibiades, 
who was the spur to action, was taken away. For though 
Lamachus was a soldier, and a man of courage, poverty de- 
prived him of authority and respect in the army. Alcibi- 
ades, just upon his departure, prevented Messena from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Athenians. There were some in 
that city who were upon the point of delivering it up, but 
he, knowing the persons, gave information to some friends 
of the Syracusans, and so defeated the whole contrivance. 
When he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, and, conceal- 
ing himself there, escaped those who searched after him. 
But to one who knew him, and asked him if he durst not 
trust his own native country, he made answer, "In every 
thing else, yes; but in a matter that touches my life, I would 
not even my own mother, lest she might by mistake throw 
in the black ball instead of the white." When, afterwards, 
he was told that the assembly had pronounced judgment of 
death against him, all he said was **I will make them feel 
that I am alive." 
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be iirfonnaliQii against him was conceived in this 
form: — 

**Th«3aJtis* the son of Cimon, of the township of Lacia, 
}^y% ta formation that Alcibtades, the son of Ctinias, of the 
townihip of the Scambonidse, has committed a crime against 
.ibe goddesses Ceres and Proserpine, by representing in dc* 
the boly mysteries, and showing them to his com- 
ts in his own house. Where, being habited in such 
wtibtM as are used by the chief priest when he shows the holy 
things, he named himself the chief priest^ Polytion the torch- 
bearer, and Theodoros, of the township of Phegsea, the her- 
mki; and saluted the rest of his company as Initiates and 
Nortecs. AU of which was done contrary to the laws and 
toMitatioiis of the Eumolpid^, atkl the heralds and priests 
the temple at Eteusis, 

He was condemned as contumacious upon his not appear- 
hb property confiscated, and it was decreed that all the 
\ pm«tB and priestesses should solemnly curse him. But one 
of them, Thcano, the daughter of Menon, of the township of 
Agraote, is said to have opposed that part of the decree, say- 
ing that her holy office obliged her to make prayers, but not* 

ltJO«»^ 

Aldliiades, lying utider ihese heavy decrees and sentences, 
first he fled from Thurii^ passed over into Petopon- 
and remained some time at Argos, But being there 
io fear t%i hh enemies, and seeing himself utterly hopeless 
ol return to his native country, he sent to Sparta, desiring 
life conduct, and assuring tliem that he would make them 
aincxittft by his future services for all the mischief he had 
doibe them while he was their enemy. The Spartans giving 
the security he desired^ he went c*igerly, was well re- 
and, ai hts very first coming, succeeded in inducing 
without any further caution or delay, to send aid to 
0tc Syracusans; mid so roused and excited them, that they 
lorthwith 6t * 1 (lylippus into Sicily, to crush the forces 

whkh the ,\ had in Sicily. A second point was to 

noirw the war ui*on the .Athenians at home. But the third 
thine. ^Tui the most important of all, was to make them 
for lea, which aliove every thing reduced and wasted 

the .^..^^.wi;* of the Athenians. 
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The renown which he earned by these public services wii 
equalled by the admiration he attracted to his private life; 
he captivated and won over everybody by his conformity to 
Spartan habits. People who saw him wearing his hair dose 
cut, bathing in cold water, eating coarse meal, and dining 
on black broth, doubted, or rather could not believe, that he 
ever had a cook in his house, or had ever seen a perfumer, 
or had worn a mantle of Milesian purple. For he had, as it 
was observed, this peculiar talent and artifice for gaining 
men's affections, that he could at once comply with and really 
embrace and enter into their habits and ways of life, and 
change faster than the chameleon. One color, indeed, they 
say the chameleon cannot assume; it cannot make itself ap- 
pear white; but Alcibiades, whether with good men or with 
bad, could adapt himself to his company, and equally wear 
the appearance of virtue or vice. At Sparta, he was devoted 
to athletic exercises, was frugal and reserved; in Ionia, lux- 
urious, gay, and indolent; in Thrace, always drinking; in 
Thessaly, ever on horseback; and when he lived with Tisa- 
phernes, the Persian satrap, he exceeded the Persians them- 
selves in magnificence and pomp. Not that his natural dis- 
position changed so easily, nor that his real character was 
so very variable, but, whenever he was sensible that by pur- 
suing his own inclinations he might give offence to those 
with whom he had occasion to converse, he transformed 
himself into any shape, and adopted any fashion, that he ob- 
served to be the most agreeable to them. So that to have 
seen him at Lacedxmon, a man, judging by the outward ap- 
pearance, would have said, " *Tis not Achilles's son, but he 
himself, the very man" that Lycurgus designed to form; 
while his real feelings and acts would have rather provoked 
the exclamation, " Tis the same woman still." For while 
king Agis was absent, and abroad with the army, he cor- 
rupted his wife Timaea, and had a child born by her. Nor did 
she even deny it, but when she was brought to bed of a son, 
called him in public Leotychides, but, amongst her confi- 
dants and attendants, would whisper that his name was Al- 
cibiades. To such a degree was she transported by her 
passion for him. He. on the other side, would say, in his 
vain way, he had not done this thing out of mere wantonness 
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of inMiIt, oor to gratify a passion, but that his race might 
ooe day be kings over the Lacedemonians, 

There were many who lold Agis that this was so, hut time 
Itself gave the greatest confirmation to the story. For Agis, 
ataraied by an earthquake, had quitted his wife, and. for ten 
OMMItlls after, was never with her; Leotychides, therefore, 
betitg horn after those ten months, he wouJd not acknowledge 
Itini for his son ; which was the reason that afterwards he 
was not admitted to the succession. 

Aflet tiic defeat which the Athenians received in Sidly, 
iinbttssidofS were despatched to Sparta at once from Chios 
uid Lesbos and Cyzicus, to signify their purpose of revolt- 
ing from the Athenians. The Boeotians interposed in favor 
ftt the Ijcsbians, and Pharnabazus of the Cyzicenes, but the 
Lacedaemonians^ at the persuasion of Alcibiades, chose to 
iistil Chios before all others. He himself, also, went in- 
aaAily to sea, procured the immediate revolt of almost all 
loctsa, and» cooperating with the Lacecbemonian generals, did 
t mischief to the Athenians, But Agis was his enemy, 
mg him for having dishonored his wife, and also im- 

itienl of his glory, as almost every enterprise and 
success was ascribed to Alcibiades. Others, also, 
tA tbc iDOst iiowerful and ambitious amongst the Spar- 
tsos, were possessed with jealousy of him, and, at 
hit, frrrvailed with the magistrates in the cit>^ to send orders 
tntD lofiia that he should be killed, Alcibiadcs. however, 
Ittd lecrct intelligence of this, and* in apprehension of tlie 
fCfolt. while he communicated all affairs to the Lacedse- 
wootans, yet took care not to put himself into their power* 
At lait he retired to Tisaphemes, the king of Persia's satrap, 
for his security* and immediately became the first and most 
MocDtial pcrsoti about him. For this barbarian, not being 
IdBttelf sincere, but a lover of guile and wickedness, ad- 
mired htn address and wonderful subtlety. And, indeed, the 
diami of daily intercourse with him was more than any 
diat^cler could resist or any dtiposition escape. Evai those 
who (eared an<l envied htm could not but take delight, and 
lave a sort of kindness for him, when they saw him and 
were in hU cocnpany. So that TisaphemeSp otherwise a 
cruel character, and, abort all other Persians, a hater of 
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the Greeks, was yet so won by the flatteries of Alcibiades, 
that he set himself even to exceed him in responding to 
them. The most beautiful of his parks, containing salubri- 
ous streams and meadows, where he had built pavilions, and 
places of retirement royally and exquisitely adorned, re- 
ceived by his direction the name of Alcibiades, and was 
always so called and so spoken of. 

Thus Alcibiades, quitting the interests of the Spartans, 
whom he could no longer trust, because he stood in fear of 
Agis, endeavored to do them ill offices, and render them 
odious to Tisaphemes, who, by his means, was hindered from 
assisting them vigorously, and from finally ruining the Athe- 
nians. For his advice was to furnish them but sparingly 
with money, and so wear them out, and consume them in- 
sensibly; when they had wasted their strength upon one an- 
other, they would both become ready to submit to the king. 
Tisaphemes readily pursued his counsel, and so openly ex- 
pressed the liking and admiration which he had for him, 
that Alcibiades was looked up to by the Greeks of both 
parties, and the Athenians, now in their misfortunes, re- 
pented them of their severe sentence against him. And he, 
on the other side, began to be troubled for them, and to 
fear lest, if that commonwealth were utterly destroyed, he 
should fall into the hands of the Lacedaemonians, his enemies. 

At that time the whole strength of the Athenians was in 
Samos. Their fleet maintained itself here, and issued from 
these head-quarters to reduce such as had revolted, and pro- 
tect the rest of their territories; in one way or other still 
contriving to be a match for their enemies at sea. What 
they stood in fear of, was Tisaphemes and the Phoenician 
fleet of one hundred and fifty galleys, which was said to be 
already under sail; if those came, there remained then no 
hopes for the commonwealth of Athens. Understanding 
this, Alcibiades sent secretly to the chief men of the Athe- 
nians, who were then at Samos, giving them hopes that he 
would make Tisaphemes their friend; he was willing, he 
implied, to do some favor, not to the people, nor in reliance 
upon them, but to the better citizens, if only, like brave men, 
they would make the attempt to put down the insolence of 
the people, and, by taking upon them the government, would 
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otdairor to sa?e the city from ruin. All of them gave a 
wmif cur to the proposal made by Akibiades, except only 
Phryidielnii, of the township of Dirades, one of the generds, 
who suspected, as the truth was, that Alcibtades concerned 
not himself whether the government were in the people or 
Hit better citiicns, but only sought by any means to make 
way for his return into his native country, and to that end 
btvcigbed against ihe people, thereby to gain the others, and 
to fii9tnuate him$e1f into their good opinion. But when Phry* 
nictiti^ foond his counsel to be rejected, and that he was him- 
*' become a declared enemy of AJcibiadcs, he gave secret 
[getice to Astyochus, the enemy's admiral, cautioning 
lum to beware of Alcibtades, and to seize him as a double 
dealer, una ware that one traitor was making discoveries to 
another. For Astyocbus, who was eager to gain the favor 
0f Tisaphernes, observing the credit Alcibiades had with 
hini. revealed to Alcibiades all that Phrynichus had said 
agB^l him. Alcibiades at once despatched messengers to 
SeoMM^* to accuse Phrynichus of the treachery. Upon this, 
ill Ibe commanders were enraged with Phrynichus, and set 
HieiiiKiv^ against him, and he. seeing no other way to ex- 
tricate himself from the present danger, attempted to remedy 
tMm evil by a greater. He sent to Astyochus to reproach 
Mm for betraying him, and to make an offer to him at the 
tme time, to deliver into his hands both the army and fhe 
navy of the Athenians. This occasioned no damage to the 
Athenians, because Astyochus repeated his treachery, and 
rrvriled also this proposal to Alcibiades. But this again 
wms lore^een by Phrynichus. who, expecting a second accu* 
istioa from Alcibiades, to anticipate him. advertised the 
Athenians beforehand that the enemy was ready to sail in 
onier to surprise them, and therefore advised them to fortify 
tbeir camp, and to tie in a readiness to go aboard their 
livps. While the Athenians were intent upon doing these 
tfliogi, they received other letters from Alcibiades, admon* 
Witsg them to beware of Phrynichus, as one who designed 
hetray their fleet to the enemy; to which they then gave 
lit at all, conceiving that Alcibiades, who knew per* 
ibe counsel!* an*l preparations of thr imemy, wa;« 
dy making use of that knowledge, in order to impose 
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upon them in this false accusation of Phrynichus. Yet, 
afterwards, when Phrynichus was stabbed with a dagger in 
the market-place by Hermon, one of the guard, the Athe- 
nians, entering into an examination of the cause, solemnly 
condemned Phrynichus of treason, and decreed crowns to 
Hermon and his associates. And now the friends of Alcibi- 
ades, carrying all before them at Samos, despatched Pisander 
to Athens, to attempt a change of government, and to en- 
courage the aristocratical citizens to take upon themselves 
the government, and overthrow the democracy, representing 
to them, that, upon these terms, Alcibiades would procure 
them the friendship and alliance of Tisaphernes. 

This was the color and pretence made use of by those who 
desired to change the government of Athens to an oligarchy. 
But as soon as they prevailed, and had got the administra- 
tion of affairs into their hands, under the name of the Five 
Thousand (whereas, indeed, they were but four hundred), 
they slighted Alcibiades altogether, and prosecuted the war 
with less vigor; partly because they durst not yet trust the 
citizens, who secretly detested this change, and partly be- 
cause they thought the Lacedaemonians, who always be- 
friended the government of the few, would be inclined to 
give them favorable terms. 

The people in the city were terrified into submission, many 
of those who had dared openly to oppose the four hundred 
having been put to death. But those who were at Samos, 
indignant when they heard this news, were eager to set sail 
instantly for the Piraeus; and, sending for Alcibiades, they 
declared him general, requiring him to lead them on to put 
down the tyrants. He, however, in that juncture, did not, 
as it might have been thought a man would, on being sud- 
denly exalted by the favor of a multitude, think himself 
under an obligation to gratify and submit to all the wishes 
of those who, from a fugitive and an exile, had created him 
general of so great an army, and given him the command of 
such a fleet. But, as became a great captain, he opposed 
himself to the precipitate resolutions which their rage led 
them to, and, by restraining them from the great error they 
were about to commit, unequivocally saved the common- 
wealth. For if they then had sailed to Athens, all Ionia 
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id tHc islands and the Hellespont would have fallen into 
coctnyV hands without opposition, while the Athenians, 
In civil war, would have been fighting with one an* 
other wiihtn the eircnit of therr own walls* It was Alcihi- 
adet alone, or, at leas!, principally, who prevented all this 
laidcittcf ; for he not only used persuasion to the whole army, 
showed them the danger, hut applied himself to them^ 
by 0oe* entreating some, and constraining others* He 
imxh assisted, however, by Thrasybulus of Stirta^ who, 
having the loudest voice, as we are told, of all the Athenians, 
wait along with hlm^ and cried out to those who were ready 
to be gone. A second great service which Atcibiades did 
for thcTO was, his undertaking that the Phcenician fleets 
which the Laceda:ni0niai]s expected to be sent to them by 
king of Persia, should either come in aid of the Athe- 
ns, or otherwise should not come at alh He sailed of! 
all expedition in order to perform this, and the ships^ 
had already been seen as near as Aspendus, were not 
t any further by Tisaphemes, who thus deceived the 
«idsiilonians ; and it was by both sides believed that thej 
hod hecsi diverted by the procurement of Alcibiades. The 
Laccdaononians, in particular, accused him, that he had ad- 
nsied the Barbarian to stand still, and suffer the Greeks to 
vaste and destroy one another, as it was evident that the 
accessioti of so great a force to either party would enable 
theoi to take away the entire dominion of the sea from the 
other lade. 

SooTQ after this, the four hundred usurpers were driven 
oot, the friends of Alcibiades vigorously assisting those who 
were for the popular government. And now the people m 
the city not only desired, but commanded Alcibiades to re- 

Kni ho«ne from ht« exile. He, however, desired not to owe 
1 reiurn to the mere grace and commiseration of the 
■pie, and resolved to come back» not with empty hands, 
Hirith glory, and after some service done. To this end, 
Hailed from Samos with a few ships, and cruised on the 
ita of Ciildoi, and about the isle of Cos: but receiving in* 
idfifence there that Mmdams, the Spartan admiral, had 
aBcd witJi his whole army bto the Hellespont, and that the 
Alhcnians had foUowed him. he hurried hack to ioce^ the 
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Athenian commanders, and, by good fortune, arrived witli 
eighteen galleys at a critical time. For both fleets having 
engaged near Abydos, the fight between them had lasted tiU 
night, the one side having the advantage on one quarter, and 
the other on another. Upon his first appearance, both sides 
formed a false impression; the enemy was encouraged, and 
the Athenians terrified. But Alcibiades suddenly raised the 
Athenian ensign in the admiral ship, and fell upon those 
galleys of the Peloponnesians which had the advantage and 
were in pursuit. He soon put these to flight, and followed 
them so close that he forced them on shore, and broke the 
ships in pieces, the sailors abandoning them and swimming 
away, in spite of all the efforts of Phamabazus, who had 
come down to their assistance by land, and did what he could 
to protect them from the shore. In fine, the Athenians, 
having taken thirty of the enemy's ships, and recovered all 
their own, erected a trophy. After the gaining of so glori- 
ous a victory, his vanity made him eager to show himself to 
Tisaphernes, and, having furnished himself with gifts and 
presents, and an equipage suitable to his dignity, he set out 
to visit him. But the thing did not succeed as he had 
imagrined, for Tisaphernes had been long suspected by the 
Lacedaemonians, and was afraid to fall into disgrace with 
his king upon that account, and therefore thought that Al- 
cibiades arrived very opportunely, and immediately caused 
him to be seized, and sent away prisoner to Sardis; fancy- 
ing, by this act of injustice, to clear himself from all former 
imputations. 

But about thirty days after, Alcibiades escaped from his 
keepers, and, having got a horse, fled to Clazomena, where 
he procured Tisaphernes additional disgrace by professing 
he was a party to his escape. From there he sailed to the 
Athenian camp, and, being informed there that Mindarus 
and Phamabazus were together at Cyziciis, he made a speech 
to the soldiers, tellinp: them that sea-fightinp. land-fighting, 
and, by the gods, fighting against fortified cities too, must be 
all one for them, as, unless they conquered everywhere, 
there was no money for them. As soon as ever he got them 
on ship-board, he hasted to Proconnesus, and gave command 
to seize all the small vessels they met, and guard them safely 
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the mtertof of ihc fleet, that the enemy might have no 
of his coaling ; and a g^reat storm of rain, accompanied 
fith thamkr and darkness, which happened at the same 
lmc» contrihuted much to the concealment of his enterprise. 
Indeed^ it was not only undiscovered by the enemy, but the 
themselves were ignorant of it, for he commanded 
aoddecily on board, and set sail when they had aban- 
iloiicd ad tnteiitson of it. As the darkness presently passed 
aw«y, the Pelopotsfiestan fleet were seen riding out at sea in 
front of the harbor of Cy^icus, Fearing, if they discovered 

i^lbe ftomber of his ships, they might endeavor to save them* 

elves by land, he commanded the rest of the captains to 

ken, tod follow him slowly, whilst he, advancing with 

Ifaity itiip^. showed himself to the enemy, and provoked 
tliciii lo fight The enemy, being deceived as to their num- 
berv despised thern^ and, supposing they were to contend 
wttii tlia»e only, made themselves ready and began the fight 
Bill MM iooa as they were engaged, they perceived the other 
past of the fleet coming down upon themp at which they were 
so terrified that they fled immediately. Upon that, Alcibi- 
adcs, breaking through the midst of them with twenty of 
lub best ships, hastened to the shore, disembarked, and pur* 
90^ those who abandoned their ships and fled to land, and 
mde a great slaughter of them. Mindams and Pharna- 
hasits, coining to their succor, were utterly defeated Min- 
lanis was slain upon the place, fighting valiantly; Phama- 
btziis saved himself by flight. The Athenians slew great 
mtmbers of titeir enemies^ won much spoil, and took all their 
•htpA. They also made tJiemselves masters of Cyzicus, which 
was deserted by Phamabazus, and destroyed its Felopon- 
acsian garrison, and thereby not only secured to themselves 
the fV!?^*5pont, but by force drove the Laced*-emonians from 
OQt f- rest of the sea. They intercepted some letters 

wrir [ie ephort, which gave an account of this fatal 

twrerthrow, after their short laconic manner. "Our hopes 
aiv at an end. Mtndarus is slain. The men starve. We 
kaow not what to dou" 

Tlie soldiers who followed Alcibiades tn this last fight 
•vre so exalted with their success^ and felt that degree of 
irride, that, looking on themselves as si]vincible» they dis* 
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dained to mix with the other soldiers, who had been often 
overcome. For it happened not long before, Thrasyllus had 
received a defeat near Ephesus, and, upon that occasion, Uk 
Ephesians erected their brazen trophy to the disgrace of the 
Athenians. The soldiers of Alcibiades reproached those who 
were under the command of Thrasyllus with this mtsfortone, 
at the same time magnifying themselves and their own com- 
mander, and it went so far that they would not exercise with 
them, nor lodge in the same quarters. But soon after, Phar- 
nabazus, with a great force of horse and foot, falling upon 
the soldiers of Thrasyllus, as they were laying waste the 
territory of Abydos, Alcibiades came to their aid, routed 
Phamabazus, and, together with Thrasyllus, pursued him 
till it was night; and in this action the troops united, and 
returned together to the camp, rejoicing and congratulating 
one another. The next day he erected a trophy, and then 
proceeded to lay waste with fire and sword the whole prov- 
ince which was under Phamabazus, where none ventured 
to resist; and he took divers priests and priestesses, but re- 
leased them without ransom. He prepared next to attack 
the Chalcedonians, who had revolted from the Athenians, 
and had received a Lacedaemonian governor and garrison. 
But having intelligence that they had removed their com 
and cattle out of the fields, and were conveying it all to the 
Bithynians, who were their friends, he drew down his army 
to the frontier of the Bithynians, and then sent a herald to 
charge them with this proceeding. The Bithynians, terri- 
fied at his approach, delivered up to him the booty, and 
entered into alliance with him. 

Afterwards he proceeded to the siege of Gialcedon, and 
enclosed it with a wall from sea to sea. Phamabazus ad- 
vanced with his forces to raise the siege, and Hippocrates, 
the governor of the town, at the same time, gathering to- 
gether all the strength he had, made a sally upon the Athe- 
nians. Alcibiades divided his army so as to engage them 
both at once, and not only forced Phamabazus to a dishonor- 
able flight, but defeated Hippocrates, and killed him and a 
number of the soldiers with him. After this he sailed into 
the Hellespont, in order to raise supplies of money, and took 
the city of Selymbria, in which action, through his precipi- 
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he exposed himself to great danger. For some within 
ijbe town had undertaken to betray it into his hands, and, by 
afreetneiit, were to give him a signal by a lighted torch 
about nndnlght. But ont of the conspirators beginning to 
Kptfti hlmsdf of tl»e design, the rest, for fear of being dis- 
coTcred, were driven to give the signal before the appointed 
hoar. Alcihiades^ as soon as he saw the torch lifted up in 
the air, though his army was not in readiness to march, ran 
m>tantly towards the walls, taking with him about thirty 
nca only, and commanding the rest of the army to follow 
hm wtlli all possible speed. When he came thither, he found 
tlie gmte opened for him, and entered with his thirty men, 
aad about twenty more iight-armed men, who were come up 
to ebem* They were no sooner in the city, but he perceived 
file Sdymbrtans alJ anned, coming down upon him; so that 
Ibere was nci hope of escaping if he stayed to receive them: 
aadL Oil the other hand, having been always successful till 
tbat clay, wherever he commanded, he could not endure to 
be dcfraled and fly. So, requiring silence by sound of a 
tnnpet, be commanded one of his men to make proclama- 
tioii that the SelymbHans should not take arms against the 
Afb^nsafts. This cooled such of the inhabitants as were 
irrccftt for the fight, for they supposed that all their ene- 
niei were within the walls, and it raised the hopes of others 
who were disposed to an accommodation* Whilst they were 
pifk3rmg» and propositions making on one side and the 
odier, Aicxbiades'3 whole anny came up to the town. And 
now, conjecturing rightly, that the SelymbHans were well 
tad^ied to peace, and fearing lest the city might be sacked 
by the Thracians, who came in great numbers to his army 
to serve as volunteers, out of kindness for him. he com* 
uodcd tbcixt alt ta retreat without the walls. And upon the 
Mbmiisioii of the Selymbrians^ he saved them from being 
liOafed^ only taking of them a sum of money, and, after 
{lacing an Athenian garrison in the town, departed. 

During this action, the Athenian captains who besieged 
Chalccdcm concluded a treaty with Pharnabazui upon these 
irtkiei: That he shoukl give them a sum of money; that the 
Qakcdofitani should return to the subjection of Athens; 
tad that die Athcniaiis should make no loroad into the prov- 
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ince whereof Pharnabazus was goveraor; and Phamahara 
was also to provide safe conducts for the Athenian ambas- 
sadors to the king of Persia. Afterwards, wKen Alcibiadei 
returned thither, Pharnabazus required that he also shonkj 
be sworn to the treaty; but he refused it, unless Pharna- 
bazus would swear at the same time. When the treaty wai 
sworn to on both sides Alcibiades went against the Byzan- 
tines, who had revoked from the Athenians, and drew a line 
of circumvallation about the city. But Anaxilaus and 
Lycurgus, together with some others, having undertaken to 
betray the city to him upon his engagement to preserve the 
lives and property of the inhabitants, he caused a report to 
be spread abroad, as if, by reason of some unexpected move- 
ment in Ionia, he should be obliged to raise the siege. And, 
accordingly, that day he made a show to depart with his 
whole fleet; but returned the same night, and went ashore 
with all his men at arms, and, silently and undiscovered, 
marched up to the walls. At the same time, his ships rowed 
into the harbor with all possible violence, coming on with 
much fury, and with great shouts and outcries. The Byzan- 
tines, thus surprised and astonished, while they all hurried 
to the defence of their port and shipping, gave opportunity 
to those who favored the Athenians, securely to receive 
Alcibiades into the city. Yet the enterprise was not accom- 
plished without fighting, for the Peloponnesians, Bceotians, 
and Megarians not only repulsed those who came out of the 
ships, and forced them on board again, but, hearing that the 
Athenians were entered on the other side, drew up in order, 
and went to meet them. Alcibiades, however, gained the 
victory after some sharp fighting, in which he himself had 
the command of the right wing, and Theramenes of the left, 
and took about three hundred, who survived of the enemy, 
prisoners of war. After the battle, not one of the Byzan- 
tines was slain, or driven out of the city, according to the 
terms upon which the city was put into his hands, that they 
should receive no prejudice in life or property. And thus 
Anaxilaus, being afterwards accused at Lacedsemon for this 
treason, neither disowned nor professed to be ashamed of 
the action; for he urged that he was not a Lacedaemonian, 
but a Byzantine, and saw not Sparta, but Byzantium, in ex- 
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the city so blockatJcd that it was not possible 
new provtsions, and the Peloponnesians and 
, whtt were in garrison, devouring the old stores, 
Byzantines, with their wives and children, were 
ihiit he had not, the re lore, betrayed his country 
^, hut had delivered it from the calamities of war* 
' ut followed the example of the most worthy Lace- 
s'* who esteemed nothing to be honorable and just, 
wa« profitable for their country. The Laccd^- 
upon hearing his defence, respected it, and dis- 
iii ^tl that were accused. 

d now AJclbiades began to desire to see his native 
cotmlry agatR, or ratlter to show his fellow -citizens a person 
wiio had gained so many victories for them. He set sail 
for Athens, the ships that accompanied him, being adorned 
with great numbers of shields and other spoils, and towing 
after I hem many galleys taken from the enemy, and the en- 
ttftts and ornaments of many others which he had sunk and 
deMroyetl; all of ihem together amounting to two hundred* 
little errdit* perhaps, can be given to what Duris the 
Samiaei, who professed to be descended from Alcibtades« 
adds, that Chrysogonus, who had gained a victory at the 
Pythiaii games, played upon his flute for the galleys, whilst 
the oars kept tttne with the music; and that Callippides, the 
tragedian, attired in his buskins, his purple robes, and other 
omtisenls used in the theatre, gave the word to the rowers, 
and that the admiral galley entered into the port with a 
pmple aaiL Neither Theopompus, nor Ephorus, nor Xeno- 
|ihofi H th<^m. Nor, indeed, is it credible, that one 

vlio r from so long an exile, and such variety of mis- 

tbr^oesy »b0iild cotne home to his cotintrymen in the style of 
mrclleri Ijrcaking up from a drinking* party. On the con- 
tfarr. he etitcrcd the harbor full of fear, nor would he vcn* 
to g^ on shore, till, standing on the deck, he saw 
^colemus, his cousin, and others of his friends and 
untaticc. who were ready to receive him, and invited 
to Und. Aft soon as he was landed, the multitude who 
uut to meet him scarcely seemed so much as to see any 
«f the otlier captaitin, but came in thrmigs about Aklbiadcs, 
aod minted him with loud acclamations, and still followed 
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him; those who could press near him crowned him wid 
garlands, and they who could not come up so close yet stayci 
to behold him afar off, and the old men pointed htm out, an 
showed him to the young ones. Nevertheless, this publii 
joy was mixed with some tears, and the present happinct 
was allayed by the remembrance of the miseries they hai 
endured. They made reflections, that they could not havi 
so unfortunately miscarried in Sicily, or been defeated ii 
any of their other expectations, if they had left the manage 
ment of their affairs formerly, and the command of theii 
forces, to Alcibiades, since, upon his undertaking the ad 
ministration, when they were in a manner driven from tht 
sea, and could scarce defend the suburbs of their city h} 
land, and, at the same time, were miserably distracted witi 
intestine factions, he had raised them up from this low am! 
deplorable condition, and had not only restored them to theii 
ancient dominion of the sea, but had also made them every* 
where victorious over their enemies on land. 

There had been a decree for recalling him from his ban- 
ishment already passed by the people, at the instance of 
Critias, the son of Callaeschrus, as appears by his elegies, in 
which he puts Alcibiades in mind of this service: — 

From my proposal did that edict come. 

Which from your tedious exile brought you home. 

The public vote at first was moved by me, 

And my voice put the seal to the decree. 

The people being summoned to an assembly, Alcibiades came 
in amongst them, and first bewailed and lamented his own 
sufferings, and, in gentle terms complaining of the usage he 
had received, imputed all to his hard fortune, and some ill 
genius that attended him: then he spoke at large of their 
prospects, and exhorted them to courage and good hope. 
The people crowned him with crowns of gold, and created 
him general, both at land and. sea, with absolute power. 
They also made a decree that hts estate should be restored 
to him, and that the Eumolpidx and the holy heralds should 
absolve him from the curses which they had solemnly pro- 
nounced against him by sentence of the people. Which 
when all the rest obeyed, Theodorus, the high-priest, ex- 
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cmcd himself^ "For/' said he, '*if he is innocent, I never 

Bttt notwithstanduig the affairs of Alcibiades went so 
pfotperoii^, and $o much to his glory, yet many were still 
nraewhat diitiirbed, and looked upon the time of his arrival 
to be ominous. For on the day that he came into the port, 
tbe feast of the goddess Minerva, which they call the Plyn- 
tefta« w^s kept It it the twenty-fifth day of Thargelion, 
when the Prajuergidse solemnize their secret rites, taking 
aQ tlie ornaments from off her image, and keeping the part 
of tbe tefsple where it stands clos€ covered* Hence the 
Aibanans esteem this day most inauspicious, and never 
waAtrtake any thing of importance upon it; and, therefore, 
they iimgined that the goddess did not receive Alcibiades 
Craoocxdy and propitiously, thus hiding her face and re- 
jcctini^ him. Yet, notwithstanding, every thing succeeded 
linf to hts wish. When the one hundred galleys, that 
to return with hitti, were fitted out and ready to sail, 
an honorable real detained him till the celebration of the 
aqrfteries wa» over. For ever since Decelea had been occu- 
pMl as the enemy commanded the roads leading from 
Adi»s to Eleusis, the procession, being conducted by sea, 
bad not been performed with any proper solemnity; they 
forced to omit tbe sacrifices and dances and other holy 
eefiensomes, which had usually been performed in the way. 
when tbey ted forth lacchus. Alcibiades, therefore, judged 
it woaM be i glorious action, which would do honor to the 
godi «i>d gain htm esteem with men, if he restored the 
andent sfilendor to these rites, escorting the procession again 
^by tifid, and protecting it with his army in tbe face of the 
Hcnemy. For either, if Agis stood still and did not oppose, 
^H wcKitd very moch diminish and obscure his reputation, or^ 
in the other altetnalive, Alcibiades would engage in a holy 
war. In the cause of the gods, and in defence of the most 
lacrrd and »olcmn ceremonies; and this in the sight of his 
eoaitry, where he should have all bis fellow-eitizens wit* 
mcmc» off his valor. As mtm as he had resolved upon this 
ded|:n. and had communicated it to the Eumt>lpidae and 
herald*, he placed sentinels cm lite tops of the hills, and at 
the break of day sent forth bis scouts. And then taking 
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with him the priests and Initiates* and the Initiators, and 
encompassing them with his soldiers, he conducted them with 
great order and profound silence; an angust and venerabk 
procession, wherein all who did not envy him said, he per- 
formed at once the office of a high-priest and of a general 
The enemy did not dare to attempt any thing against them, 
and thus he brought them back in safety to the city. Upon 
which, as he was exalted in his own thought, so the opinion 
which the people had of his conduct was raised to that de- 
gree, that they lodced upon their armies as irresistible and 
invincible while he commanded them; and he so won, in- 
deed, upon the lower and meaner sort of people, that thej 
passionately desired to have him "tyrant" over them, and 
some of them did not scruple to tell him so, and to advise 
him to put himself out of the reach of envy, by abolishing 
the laws and ordinances of the people, and suppressing the 
idle talkers that were ruining the state, that so he might act 
and take upon him the management of affairs, without stand- 
ing in fear of being called to an account. 

How far his own inclinations led him to usurp sovereign 
power, is uncertain, but the most considerable persons in the 
city were so much afraid of it, that they hastened him on 
ship-board as speedily as they could, appointing the colleagues 
whom he chose, and allowing him all other things as he de- 
sired. Thereupon he set sail with a fleet of one hundred 
ships, and, arriving at Andros, he there fought with and de- 
feated as well the inhabitants as the Lacedaemonians who 
assisted them. He did not, however, take the city; which 
gave the first occasion to his enemies for all their accusations 
against him. Certainly, if ever man was ruined by his own 
glory, it was Alcibiades. For his continual success had pro- 
duced such an idea of his courage and conduct, that, if he 
failed in any thing he undertook, it was imputed to his neg- 
lect, and no one would believe it was through want of power. 
For they thought nothing was too hard for him, if he went 
about it in good earnest. They fancied, every day, that they 
should hear news of the reduction of Chios, and of the 
rest of Ionia, and grew impatient that things were not ef- 
fected as fast and as rapidly as they could wish for them, 

*Mystae and Mystagogi. 
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They never considered how extremely money was wanting, 
and that having to carry on war with an enemy who had 
supplies of all things from a great king, he was often forced 
to quit his armament, in order to procure money and pro- 
visions for the subsistence of his soldiers. This it was which 
gave occasion for the last accusation which was made 
against him. For Ly Sander, being sent from Lacedaemon 
with a commission to be admiral of their fleetp and being 
furnished by Cyrus with a great sum of money, gave every 
sailor four obols a day, whereas before they had but three, 
Alcibtades could hardly allow his men three obols, and there* 
fore was constrained to go into Caria to furnish himself 
with money* He left the care of the fleet, in his absence, to 
Antiochus, an experienced seaman, but rash and inconsid- 
erate, who had express orders from Alcibiades not to en- 
gage, though the enemy provoked him. But he slighted and 
disregarded these directions to that degree, that, having 
made ready his own galley and another, he stood for Ephc- 
susj where the enemy lay, and, as he sailed before the heads 
of their galleys, used every provocation possible, both in 
words and deeds, Lysander at first manned out a few ships, 
and pursued him. But all the Athenian ships coming in to 
his assistance, Lysander, also, brought up his whole fleet, 
which gained an entire victory. He slew Antiochus himself, 
took many men and ships, and erected a trophy. 

As soon as Alcibiades heard this news, he returned to 
Samos, and loosing from thence with his whole fleet, came 
and offered battle to Lysander, But Lysander, content with 
the victory he had gained, would not stir* Amongst others 
in the army who hated Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, the son of 
Thrason, was his particular enemy, and went purposely to 
Athens to accuse him, and to exasperate his enemies in the 
city against him. Addressing the people, he represented that 
Alcibiades had ruined their affairs and lost their ships by 
mere self-conceited neglect of his duties, committing the 
gorvernment of the army, in his absence, to men who gained 
his favor by drinking and scurrilous talking, whilst he wan- 
dered up and down at pleasure to raise money, giving him- 
self up to every sort of luxury and excess amongst the cour* 
tesans of Abydos and Ionia, at a time when the enemy's 
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navy were on the watch close at hand. It was also objected 
to him, that he had fortified a castle near Bisanthe in Thrace, 
for a safe retreat for himself, as one that either could not, 
or would not, live in his own country. The Athenians gave 
credit to these informations, and showed the resentment and 
displeasure which they had conceived against him, by choos- 
ing other generals. 

As soon as Alcibiades heard of this, he immediately for- 
sook the army, afraid of what might follow; and, collecting 
a body of mercenary soldiers, made war upon his own ac- 
count against those Thracians who called themselves free, 
and acknowledged no king. By this means he amassed to 
himself a considerable treasure, and, at the same time, se- 
cured the bordering Greeks from the incursions of the 
barbarians. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new-made gen- 
erals, were at that time posted at i^gospotami, with all the 
ships which the Athenians had left. From whence they 
were used to go out to sea every morning, and offer battle 
to Lysander, who lay near Lampsacus; and when they had 
done so, returning back again, lay, all the rest of the day, 
carelessly and without order, in contempt of the enemy. 
Alcibiades, who was not far off, did not think so slightly of 
their danger, nor neglect to let them know it, but, mounting 
his horse, came to the generals, and represented to them 
that they had chosen a very inconvenient station, where there 
was no safe harbor, and where they were distant from any 
town; so that they were constrained to send for their neces- 
sary provisions as far as Sestos. He also pointed out to 
them their carelessness in suffering the soldiers, when they 
went ashore, to disperse and wander up and down at their 
pleasure, while the enemy's fleet, under the command of one 
general, and strictly obedient to discipline, lay so very near 
them. He advised them to remove the fleet to Sestos. But 
the admirals not only disregarded what he said, but Tydeus, 
with insulting expressions, commanded him to be gone, say- 
ing, that now not he, but others, had the command of the 
forces. Alcibiades, suspecting something of treachery in 
them, departed, and told his friends, who accompanied him 
out of the camp, that if the generals had not used him with 
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woch in5P|i|K»rUbte ccmtenipu tie would within a few days 

hskv^ forced tbc Lacedaemonians^ however un willing, either 

to faave fought the Athenians at sea, or to have deserted 

whips. Some looked upon this as a piece of ostentation 

others said, the thing was probable, for that he might 

brought down by land great numbers of the Tliracian 

cavalry and archers, to assault and disorder them in their 

cwpp. The event, however, soon made it evident how 

riffiktly he had judged of the errors which the Athenians 

c ommlH ed For Lysander fell upon them on a sudden, when 

they least suspected it, with such fury that Conon alone, 

with eight galleys, escaped him; all the rest, which were 

aboat two hundred, he took and carried away, together with 

Aire thoasaml prisoners, whom he put to death. And 

mfhtn a short time after, he took Athens itself, burnt all 

the ihips which he found there, and demolished their long 

■kits. 

^^" After this Alcibiades, standing in dread of the Laceda?- 
tDCtnian^^ who were now masters both at sea and land, retired 
i&lo Bithynia. He sent thither great treasure before him, 
took nmch with him, but left much more in the castle where 
lit had before resided. But he lost great part of his wealth 
lo Bithynia^ facing robbed by some Thracians who lived in 
thoee parts, and thereupon determined to go to the court of 
Artaxerxes, not daubiing but that the king* if he would make 
trial af his abilities, would find him not inferior to Themis- 
tocks* besides that he was recommended by a more honor- 
able came. For he went, not as Tbemistocles did, to offer 
Uf aerrtces against his fellow-citizens, but against their 
ttmm^t and to implore the king's aid for the defence of his 
caontiy. He concluded that Pharnabazus would most 
ccadtly procure him a safe conduct, and therefore went into 
Phrygla to him, and continued to dwell there some timc^ 
paying him great respect, and being honorably treated by 
Mn. The Athenians, in the mean time, were miserably 
aiBcted at their loss of empire, but when they were deprived 
of Hbcfty also, and Lysander set up thirty despotic rulers in 
the City, m their ruin now they began to turn to those 
thcmghta whtcb, while safety was yet possible, they would 
fiol entdtatfi; they acknowledged and bewailed their former 
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errors and follies, and judged this second ill-usage of Alcibi-. 
ades to be of all the most inexcusable. For he was rejected, 
without any fault committed by himself; and only because 
they were incensed against his subordinate for having shame- 
fully lost a few ships, they much more shamefully 
deprived the commonwealth of its most valiant and ac- 
complished general. Yet in this sad state of affairs, thej 
had still some faint hopes left them, nor would they utterly 
despair of the Athenian commonwealth, while Alcibiades 
was safe. For they persuaded themselves that if before, 
when he was an exile, he could not content himself to live 
idly and at ease, much less now; if he could find any favor- 
able opportunity, would he endure the insolence of the Lace- 
dxmonians, and the outrages of the Thirty. Nor was it an 
absurd thing in the people to entertain such imaginations, 
when the Thirty themselves were so very solicitous 'to be 
informed and to get intelligence of all his actions and de- 
signs. In fine, Critias represented to Lysander that the 
Lacedaemonians could never securely enjoy the dominion of 
Greece, till the Athenian democracy was absolutely de- 
stroyed; and though now the people of Athens seemed 
quietly and patiently to submit to so small a number of gov- 
ernors, yet so long as Alcibiades lived, the knowledge of this 
fact would never suffer them to acquiesce in their present 
circumstances. 

Yet Lysander would not be prevailed upon by these repre- 
sentations, till at last he received secret orders from the 
magistrates of Lacedaemon, expressly requiring him to get 
Alcibiades despatched: whether it was that they feared his 
energy and boldness in enterprising what was hazardous, 
or that it was done to gratify king Ag^s. Upon receipt of 
this order, Lysander sent away a messenger to Phamabazus, 
desiring him to put it in execution. Pharnabazus committed 
the affair to Magxus, his brother, and to his uncle Susa- 
mithres. Alcibiades resided at that time in a small village 
in Phrygia, together with Timandra, a mistress of his. As 
he slept, he had this dream : he thought himself attired in his 
mistress's habit, and that she, holding him in her arms, 
dressed his head and painted his face as if he had been a 
woman; others say, he dreamed that he saw Magaeus cut off 
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lis head and burn his body; at any rate, it was bnt a little 
vfailc before his death that he had these visions. Those 
vho were sent to assassinate him had not courage enough 
A enter the house, but surrounded it first, and set it on fire. 
\lcibiadesy as soon as he perceived it, getting together great 
inantities of clothes and furniture, threw them upon the fire 
to choke it, and, having wrapped his cloak about his left 
arm, and holding his naked sword in his right, he cast him- 
self into the middle of the fire, and escaped securely through 
it, before his clothes were burnt The barbarians, as soon 
as they saw him, retreated, and none of them durst stay to 
expect him, or to engage with him, but, standing at a dis- 
tance, they slew him with their darts and arrows. When he 
was dead, the barbarians departed, and Timandra took up 
his dead body, and, covering and wrapping it up in her own 
robes, she buried it as decently and as honorably as her cir- 
cumstances would allow. It is said, that the famous Lais, 
who was called the Corinthian, though she was a native of 
Hyccara, a small town in Sicily, from whence she was 
brought a captive, was the daughter of this Timandra. 
There arc some who agree with this account of Alcibiades*s 
death in all points, except that they impute the cause of it 
neither to Pharnabazus, nor Lysander, nor the Lacedaemo- 
nians : but, they say, he was keeping with him a young lady 
of a noble house, whom he had debauched, and that her 
brothers, not being able to endure the indignity, set fire by 
night to the house where he was living, and, as he endeav- 
ored to save himself from the flames, slew him with their 
darts, in the manner just related 
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THE patrician house of the Marcii in Rome produced 
many men of distinction, and among the rest, Ancus 
Marcius, grandson to Numa by his daughter, and 
king after Tullus Hostilius. Of the same family were also 
Publius and Quintus Marcius, which two conveyed into the 
city the best and most abundant supply of water they have 
at Rome. As likewise Censorinus, who, having been twice 
chosen censor by the people, afterwards himself induced 
them to make a law that nobody should bear that office 
twice. But Caius Marcius, of whom I now write, being left 
an orphan, and brought up under the widowhood of his 
mother, has shown us by experience, that, although the 
early loss' of a father may be attended with other disadvan- 
tages, yet it can hinder none from being either virtuous or 
eminent in the world, and that it is no obstacle to true good- 
ness and excellence; however bad men may be pleased to 
lay the blame of their corruptions upon that misfortune and 
the neglect of them in their minority. Nor is he less an 
evidence to the truth of their opinion, who conceive that a 
generous and worthy nature without proper discipline, like 
a rich soil without culture, is apt, with its better fruits, to 
produce also much that is bad and faulty. While the force 
and vigor of his soul, and a persevering constancy in all he 
undertook, led him successfully into many noble achievements, 
yet, on the other side, also, by indulging the vehemence of 
his passion, and through an obstinate reluctance to yield or 
accommodate his humors and sentiments to those of people 
about him, he rendered himself incapable of acting and asso- 
ciating with others. Those who saw with admiration how 
proof his nature was against all the softnesses of pleasure, the 
hardships of service and the allurements of gain, while 
allowing to that universal firmness of his the respec- 
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^^ amies of tanpcrancc, fortitude, and |tistjce, yet, in the 
^^ d the citiieii and the statesman, could not choose but 
^ dtsgmstcd at the severity and ruggedness of his deport- 
*"*<=tlt, Mid with his overbearing, haughty, and imperious 
'ttuper. Educatiofi and study, and the favors of the muses, 
'^'JtiJer no gteatef benefit on those that seek them, than these 
^isiaiaiu^itlf atid cWWizmg lessons, which teach our natural 
^QlGlsai to sohmk to the limitatbns prescribed by reason, 
^Qd to avoid the wildness of extremes. 

Those were times at Home in which that kind of worth 
Wu most esteemed which displayed itself in military achieve- 
4oits: one evidence of which we find in the Latin word for 
virttir, which is properly equivalent to manly courage. As 
tf valor ajld all virtue had been the same thing, they used 
u the common term the name of the particular excellence* 
8ot Mardtis, having a more passionate inclination than any 
tl chat age for (eats of war, began at once, from his very 
daldhood, to handle arms; and feeling that adventitious 
implcinents and artificial arms would effect little, and be of 
smU use to such as have not their native and natural 
ireapoQi well fixed and prepared for service, he so exercised 
ud tntired his body to all sorts of activity and encounter, 
that, bcsidci Ihe lightness of a racer, he had a weight in 
dote t efg ttf ei and wrestlings with an enemy ^ from which it 
las hard for any to disengage himself; so that his competi- 
tors at honie In displays of bravery, loath to own themselves 
tafrrior in that respect, were wont to ascribe their deficien- 
fiet to His strength of body, which they said no resistance 
ud DO fatigue could exhaust. 

The first time he went out to the wars, being yet a strip* 
faig; was when Tarquintus Supcrbus, who had been king of 
Uome and was afterwards expelled, after many unsuccess- 
ful aCScfopts^ now entered upon his last eflfort, and prdceeded 
to basard all as it w^re upon a single throw. A great tium* 
fccr of the latins and other people of Italy joined their 
lorces^ and were marching with him toward the city, to pro- 
c«re hti restofitjoo: not. however, so much ool of a desire 
10 serf« and oblige Tarquin, as to gratify their own fear 
and envy at the Increase of the Roman greatness, which 
they were anxtods to check and reduce. The armies met 
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and engaged in a decisive battle, in the vicissitudes of which, 
Marcius, while fighting bravely in the dictator's presence, 
saw a Roman soldier struck down at a little distance, and 
immediately stepped in and stood before him, and slew his 
assailant The general, after having gained the victory, 
crowned him for this act, one of the first, with a garland of 
oaken branches; it being the Roman custom thus to adorn 
those who had saved the life of a citizen ; whether that the 
law intended some special honor to the oak, in memory of 
the Arcadians, a people the oracle had made famous by the 
name of acorn-eaters ;^ or whether the reason of it was be- 
cause they might easily, and in all places where they fought, 
have plenty of oak for that purpose; or, finally, whether 
the oaken wreath, being sacred to Jupiter, the guardian of 
the city, might, therefore, be thought a proper ornament for 
one who preserved a citizen. And the oak, in truth, is the 
tree which bears the most and the prettiest fruit of any that 
grow wild, and is the strongest of all that are under cultiva- 
tion; its acorns were the principal diet of the first mortals, 
and the honey found in it gave them drink. I may say, too, 
it furnished fowl and other creatures as dainties, in produc- 
ing mistletoe for birdlime to ensnare them. In this battle, 
meantime, it is stated that Castor and Pollux appeared, and, 
immediately after the battle, were seen at Rome just by the 
fountain where their temple now stands, with their horses 
foaming with sweat, and told the news of the victory to the 
people in the Forum. The fifteenth of July, being the day 
of this conquest, became consequently a solemn holiday 
sacred to the Twin Brothers. 

It may be observed, in general, that when young men 
arrive early at fame and repute, if they are of a nature but 
slightly touched with emulation, this early attainment is apt 
to extinguish their thirst and satiate their small appetite; 
whereas the first distinctions of more solid and weighty char- 
acters do but stimulate and quicken them and take them 
away, like a wind, in the pursuit of honor; they look upon 

*"You ask me for Arcadia," gaid the oracle to the Spartans, when 
designing their early invasion. "You ask a great thing, I will not grant it. 
There are in Arcadia many acorn-oatcrs ready to prevent you. I, however, 
grudge you nothing. I grant you to dance about Tegea, and measure oat 
the fair plain by the line." 
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and teuimonies to thctr virtue not as a recoin- 
rJircd for what they have already done, but as a 
\ givm by ibemsclves of what they will perform here* 
fishamed now to forsake or iinderlive the credit they 
»?e won, or, rather, not to exceed and obscure all that is 
before by the lustre of thdr following actions. Mar- 
lias, hiring a spirit of this noble make, was ambitious al> 
3jri lo fttrpass himself, and did nothing, how ejctraardinary 
t^ bat he thought he was bound to outdo it at Che next 
i; and ever desiring to give continual fresh instances 
rf Us pfowtss, he added one exploit to another, and heaped 
>P crophtcs ttfkon trophies, so as to make it tnatter of coo- 
M ilia amofig his commanders, the later stiti vying with 
Ife earlier, which should pay hitn the greatest honor and 
^^ higbest in his commendation, Of all the numerous 
^Ts and confitcts in those days, there was not one from 
•liidi be returned without laurels and rewards. And, 
ikeneas others made glory the end of their daring, the end 
ftf bta gloiy was his mother's gladness ; the delight she took 
<» bear him praised and to sec him crowned, and her weep- 
i^ far joy in bis embraces, rendered him, in his own 
tloogiits, tbr most honored and most happy person in the 
vorld. Epaminondas is similarly satd to have acknowtedged 
^s feeling, that it was the greatest felicity of his whole life 
tkat his father and mother survived to hear of his success* 
U cokermlsbtp and his victory at Leuctra. And he had the 
nhraiitsgei Indeed, to have both his parents partake with 
Hn^ mod enjoy the pleasure of his good fortune. But Mar- 
ditt» being himself bound to pay his mother Volumnia all 
ihftt gratitude and duty which would have belonged to his 
, had he also been alive, could never satiate himself 
tenderness and respect to her. He took a wife, also, 
request and wish, and continued, even after he had 
to live sliJI with his mother, without parting 

The reptile of bis integrity and courage had, by this time, 
gained bint a considerable inRuence and authority in Rome, 
vKen the senate, favoring the wealthier citizens, began to 
be at variance with the common people, who made sad com* 
plansts of tlie rigorous and inhumati usage they received 
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from the money-lenders. For as many as were behind wit^ 
them, and had any sort of property, they stripped of all the-^ 
had, by the way of pledges and sales; and such as through 
former exactions were reduced already to extreme indi- 
gence, and had nothing more to be deprived of, these they Ice 
away in person and put their bodies under constaint, not 
withstanding the scars and wounds that they could show it 
attestation of their public services in numerous campaigns 
the last of which had been against the Sabines, which 6ie} 
undertook upon a promise made by their rich creditors thai 
they would treat them with more gentleness for the future, 
Marcus Valerius, the consul, having, by order from the 
senate, engaged also for the performance of it But when, 
after they had fought courageously and beaten the enemy, 
there was, nevertheless, no moderation or forbearance used, 
and the senate also professed to remember nothing of that 
agreement, and sat without testifying the least concern to see 
them dragged away like slaves and their goods seized upon 
as formerly, there began now to be open disorders and dan- 
gerous meetings in the city; and the enemy, also, aware of 
the popular confusion, invaded and laid waste the country. 
And when the consuls now gave notice, that all who were of 
an age to bear arms should make their personal appearance, 
but found no one regard the summons, the members of the 
government, then coming to consult what course should be 
taken, were themselves again divided in opinion: some 
thought it most advisable to comply a little in favor of the 
poor, by relaxing their overstrained rights, and mitigating 
the extreme rigor of the law, while others withstood this 
proposal; Marcius in particular, with more vehemence than 
the rest, alleging that the business of money on either side 
was not the main thing in question, urged that this dis- 
orderly proceeding was but the first insolent step towards 
open revolt against the laws, which it would become the 
wisdom of the government to check at the earliest moment. 
There had been frequent assemblies of the whole senate, 
within a small compass of time, about this difficulty, but 
without any certain issue; the poor commonalty, therefore, 
perceiving there was likely to be no redress of their griev- 
ances, on a sudden collected in a body, and, encouraging 
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ocir other tn their resolution, forsook the city with one 
iccorrf, and sell lag the hill which is now called the Holy 
Moant, ut dawn by the river Auto, without committing any 
son of ftoleiice or seditious outrage, but merely exclaiming, 
*> Jhtf went along, that they had this long time past been, 
in lict, expelled and excluded from the city by the cruelty 
<^ the rich; that Italy would everywhere afford them the 
bcocfii of air and water and a place of burial, which was all 
*fejr could expect in the city, unless tt were, perhaps, the 
pritikge of being wounded and killed in time of war for the 
^einoe of thdr creditors* The senate, apprehending the 
cnttMqoefiees, sent the most moderate and popular men of 
Wr 0W1I order to treat with them. 

Umrnius A^rippa* their chief spokesman, after much en- 
Bfeirjr to the people, and much plain speaking on behalf of 
•e senate, concluded, at length, with the celebrated fable. 
Tl once fiappefied,*' he said, "that all the other members of 
i nut mtttinied against the stomach, which they accused as 
the only idle, im contributing part in the whole body, while 
Ihereit were put to hardships and the expense of much labor 
l^sopfily and minister to its appetites. The stomach, how- 
tfw« merely ridicukd the silliness of the members, who ap- 
peared not to be aware that the stomach certainly does re- 
emc the genera! nourishment, but only to return it again, 
attd rrdistribtJtc it amongst the rest Such is the case," he 
Uai, "ye citizens* between you and the senate. The counsels 
iad plans that are there duly digested, convey and secure to 
L all of yciu, your proper benefit and support," 
H A reeondliation ensued^ the senate acceding to the rei^tiest 
Bui the t*^ople for the annual election of live protectors for 
Hkboie in need of succor, the same that are now called the 
Irtbooes of llie people; and the first two they pitched upon 
Janina Brutus and Sicinnius Vellutus« their leaders in 
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dty being thus united, the commons stood presently 

[to ibetr arms, and followed their commanders to the war 

great alacrity. As for Marcius, though he was not a 

¥exed himself to see the populace prevail so far, and 

frtmnd of the senators, and might observe many other 

have the tame disltkc of the laie concessions, fir 
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yet besought them not to yield at least to the common peopl 
in the zeal and forwardness they now showed for thei 
country's service, but to prove that they were superior ti 
them, not so much in power and riches, as in merit am 
worth. 

The Romans were now at war with the Volscian nation 
whose principal city was Corioli; when, therefore, G>minitt; 
the consul had invested this important place, the rest of th< 
Volscians, fearing it would be taken, mustered up whatevei 
force they could from all parts, to relieve it, designing u 
give the Romans battle before the city, and so attack then 
on both sides. Cominius, to avoid this inconvenience, divided 
his army, marching himself with one body to encounter the 
Volscians on their approach from without, and leaving Titus 
Lartius, one of the bravest Romans of his time, to command 
the other and continue the siege. Those within Corioli, de- 
spising now the smallness of their number, made a sally upon 
them, and prevailed at first, and pursued the Romans into 
their trenches. Here it was that Marcius, flying out with a 
slender company, and cutting those in pieces that first en- 
gaged him, obliged the other assailants to slacken their speed ; 
and then, with loud cries, called upon the Romans to renew 
the battle. For he had, what Cato thought a great point in 
a soldier, not only strength of hand and stroke, but also a 
voice and look that of themselves were a terror to an enemy. 
Divers of his own party now rallying and making up to him, 
the enemies soon retreated; but Marcius, not content to see 
them draw off and retire, pressed hard upon the rear, and 
drove them, as they fled away in haste, to the very gates of 
their city; where, perceiving the Romans to fall back from 
their pursuit, beaten off by the multitude of darts poured in 
upon them from the walls, and that none of his followers had 
the hardiness to think of falling in pellmell among the fugi- 
tives and so entering a city full of enemies in arms, he, never- 
theless, stood and urged them to the attempt, crying out, that 
fortune had now set open Corioli, not so much to shelter the 
vanquished, as to receive the conquerors. Seconded by a few 
that were willing to venture with him, he bore along through 
the crowd, made good his passage, and thrust himself into 
the gate through the midst of them, nobody at first daring to 
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hifiL But when the citbens^ on lookiiigf about, saw that 
a very stnilf titiftibcr had entered, they now took courage, and 
came op mod attacked them. A combat ensued of the most 
exiraoniitiary description, in which Marcius, by strength of 
laauid, and swiftness ol foot, and daring of soul, overpowering 
CVtfy one that he assailed^ succeeded in driving the enemy 
lo »eek refuge, for the most part, in the interior of the town, 
wfalle the remainder submitted, and threw down their arms; 
tliai affording Lartius abundant opportunity to bring in the 
rest of tbe Romans with ease and safety. 

CcirioU being thus surprised and taken^ the greater part of 
the aoldJers employed themselves in spoiling and pillaging it, 
wbile Maricus indignantly reproached them, and exclaimed 
tluit it was a dishonorable and unworthy thing, when the 
ccnsaj aod their fellow-eitiiens had now perhaps encountered 
the other Volsdans, and were hazarding their lives in battle, 
lidj to misspend the time in running up and down for 
jty, and, under a pretence of enriching themselves, keep 
of danger. Few paid him any attention, but, putting him- 
tlf at the head of these, he took the toad by which the con- 
r» army had marched before him. encouraging his com- 
^ BS, and beseeching them, as they went along, not to give 
«m tful praying often to the gods, too, that he might be so 
kapgiy as to arrive before the fight was over, and come sea- 
iUy vp to assist Cominius, and partake in the peril of the 



\ customary with the Romans of that age, when they 
moving into battle array, and were on the point of 
taking up their bucklers, and girding iheir coats about them* 
to nilicc at the same lime an unwritten will, or verbal testa- 
mciYt^ and to name who should be their heirs, in the hearing 
of three or four witnesses In this precise posture Mareius 
found ibera at his arrival, tfie enemy being advanced within 
TTiew* 

They were not a little disturbed by his first appearance, 
teeillf \xvB^ covered with blood and sweat, and attended with 
a iloaU train; but when he hastily made up to the consul with 
gtuloesi in his looks, giving him his hand, and recounting to 
bini how the city had been taken, and when they saw Comiiiius 
crabrace and »lutc him, every one took fresh heart; 
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those that were near enough hearing, and those that were at 
a distance guessing, what had happened; and all cried out to 
be led to battle. First, however, Marcius desired to know of 
him how the Volscians had arrayed their army, and where 
they had placed their best men, and on his answering that h^ 
took the troops of the Antiates in the centre to be their prifO^ 
warriors, that would yield to none in bravery, "Let me thc^ 
demand and obtain of you," said Marcius, "that we may t>* 
posted against them." The consul granted the request, wit^^ 
much admiration of his gallantry. And when the confli^^ 
began by the soldiers darting at each other, and Marcius sal ^ 
lied out before the rest, the Volscians opposed to him wer^^ 
not able to make head against him; wherever he fell in, h^^ 
broke their ranks, and made a lane through them; but th^^ 
parties turning again, and enclosing him on each side vriiYm^ 
their weapons, the consul, who observed the danger he was- 
in, despatched some of the choicest men he had for his rescue. 
The conflict then growing warm and sharp about Marcius, 
and many falling dead in a little space, the Romans bore so 
hard upon the enemies, and pressed them with such violence, 
that they forced them at length to abandon their ground, and 
to quit the field. And, going now to prosecute the victory, 
they besought Marcius, tired out with his toils, and faint and 
heavy through the loss of blood, that he would retire to the 
camp. He replied, however, that weariness was not for con- 
querors, and joined with them in the pursuit. The rest of 
the Volscian army was in like manner defeated, great num- 
bers killed, and no less taken captive. 

The day after, when Marcius, with the rest of the army, 
presented themselves at the consul's tent, Cominius rose, and 
having rendered all due acknowledgment to the gods for the 
success of that enterprise, turned next to Marcius, and first 
of all delivered the strongest encomium upon his rare ex- 
ploits, which he had partly been an eye-witness of himself, 
in the late battle, and had partly learned from the testimony 
of Lartius. And then he required him to choose a tenth part 
of all the treasure and horses and captives that had fallen 
into their hands, before any division should be made to 
others; besides which, he made him the special present of 
a horse with trappings and ornaments, in honor of his ac- 
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Tlic whole army applauded; Marcius, however, 
forth, and dcdawng bis thankful acceptance o( the 
and hit grau^catton at the praises of hb general, said, 
mil other things, which he could only regard rather as 
advantages than any significations of honor, he 
wmhre, and should be content with the ordinary propor- 
of such rewards. "I have only " said he, "one special 
I ^rmcc to beg, and this I hope you will not deny me. There 
certain hospitable friend of mine among the Volscians, 
snatt of probity and virtue, who is become a prisoner, and 
former wealth and freedom is now reduced to servitude, 
g his many misfortunes let my intercession redeem him 
the one of being sold as a common slave." Such a re- 
and such a request on the part of Marcius were fol- 
lowed with yet louder acclamations; and he had many more 
jrers of this generous superiority to avarice, than of the 
y he had shown in battle. The very persons who con- 
some envy and despite to see him so specially hon- 
eotdd not but acknowledge^ that one who so nobly 
Id rcfase reward, was beyond others worthy to receive 
asid were more charmed with that virtue which made 
despise ad%'antage» than with any of those former ac- 
tliat had gained him his title to it. It is the higher 
Irshmem to use money well than to use arms; but 
lo nce<l it is more noble than to use it, 
\\1icfi the noise of approbation and applause ceased, Com- 
li. resuming^ said, "It is Idle, feUow- soldiers, to force and 
vitnide those other gifts of ours on one who is unwilling to 
accept them; let us, therefore^ give him one of such a kind 
Ikit he cannot well reject it; let us pass a vote, I mean, that 
he tbaU hereafter be called Coriolanus, unless you think 
Ikat his performance at Coriolo has itself anticipated any such 
Hence, therefore, he had his third name of 
iolanus, making it all the plainer that Caius was a per- 
proper name, and the second, or surname, Marcius, one 
to hi* house and family; the third being a subsc- 
addition which used to be imposed either from some 
ptrtkitlar act or fortune, bodily characteristic, or goo*i qual- 
ity of the bearer Ju^t as the Greeks, loo, gave additional 
in old timcp in some cases from some achievement, 
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Battns.* Scirenl moDardit have abo had nanet t^vcn tka 
in m oc k ery , as Antigoinis was called Doioo, and Ftale^f , 
Lathyras. This sort of titk was yet 
the Romans. One of the MdeDi was i 
because he walked about for a loof tnne with a ^ 
his head, to conceal a scar; and another* of Ae same hmltft 
got the name of Celer, from Ae n^idity he fispiqred ii 
gifiug a funeral entertainment of pamators wIHuu a icv 
days after his father's deadi, his speed and energy in doiai 
iiHiich was thoimht extraordinary. There are some, too^ 
who even i^ this day take names from oertam casnal ino" 
dents at their nativity; a child that is bom when his father 
is away from home is called Procalos; or Pust ii imis, if after 
his decease; and when twins come into tiie world, and one 
dies at tiie birth, the sonmpor has the name of Vopiscaas. 
Ftam bodily pecdiarities they derive not only didr Syllas 
and Nigers, bat their Caed and Clandii; wls^ endeavoring 
to a ccn stom their peopk not to reckon either tiie loaa ci 
sight, or any other bodily misfortane^ as a matter of dis- 
grace to uiem, but to answer to soch names without shamf, 
as if they were really their own. But tins distiunion better 
befits another place. 

The war against the Volsdans was no sooner at an end, 
than the popular orators revived domestic troubles, and raised 
another sedition, without any new cause of complaint or just 
grievance to proceed upon, but merely turning the very mis- 
chiefs that unavoidably ensued from their former contests 
into a pretext against the patricians. The greatest part of 
their arable land had been left unsown and without tillage, 
and the time of war allowing them no means or leisure to 
import provision from other countries, there was an extreme 
scarcity. The movers of the people then observing, that there 
was no com to be bought, and that, if there had lieen, they 
had no money to buy it, began to calumniate the wealthy 

*Soter. Savioar; CalKnicm* X lc torio m ; FIijkob. Pat<fnmdi: Grypoa, 
Bock-vo&t; Eaerfctca» BcAcfactcc; Pluladclrkai. Bnotkerly; Finlaindn, For- 
Cuittoi'Hf; Utl^nM ii not tmtaam. 
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with false stories, and whisper it about, as if they, out of 
malice, had purposely contrived the famine. Meanwhile, 
there came an embassy from the Velitrani, proposing to de- 
liver up their city to the Romans, and desiring they would 
send some new inhabitants to people it, as a late pestilential 
disease had swept away so many of the natives, that there 
was hardly a tenth part remaining of their whole com- 
munity. This necessity of the Velitrani was considered by 
all more prudent people as most opportune in the present state 
o£ affairs; since the dearth made it needful to ease the city 
of its superfluous members, and they were in hope also, at the 
same time, to dissipate the gathering sedition by ridding 
themselves of the more violent and heated partisans, and 
discharging, so to say, the elements of disease and disorder in 
the state. The consuls, therefore, singled out such citizens to 
supply the desolation at Velitrse, and gpave notice to others, 
that they should be ready to march against the Volscians, 
with the politic design of preventihg intestine broils by em- 
ployment abroad, and in the hope, that when rich as well as 
poor^ plebeians and patricians, should be mingled again in 
the same army and the same camp, and engage in one com- 
mon service for the public, it would mutually dispose them 
to reconciliation and friendship. 

But Sieinnius and Brutus, the popular orators, interposed, 
crying out, that the consuls disguised the most cruel and 
barbarous action in the world under that mild and plausible 
name of a colony, and were simply precipitating so many 
poor citizens into a mere pit of destruction, bidding them 
settle down in a country where the air was charged with 
disease, and the ground covered with dead bodies, and ex- 
pose themselves to the evil influence of a strange and an- 
gered deity. And then, as if it would not satisfy their 
hatred to destroy some by hunger, and offer others to the 
mercy of a plague, they must proceed to involve them also 
in a needless war of their own making, that no calamity 
might be wanting to complete the punishment of the citi- 
zens for refusing to submit to that of slavery to the rich. 

By such addresses, the people were so possessed, that 
none of them would appear upon the consular summons to 
be enlisted for the war; and they showed entire aversion 
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to the proposal for a new plantation ; so that the senate wu 
at a loss what to say or do. But Marcius, who began now 
to bear himself higher and to feel confidence in his pist 
actions, conscious, too, of the admiration of the best and 
greatest men of Rome, openly took the lead in opposing the 
favorers of the people. The colony was despatched to Veli- 
trae, those that were chosen by lot being compelled to depart 
upon high penalties ; and when they obstinately persisted in 
refusing to enroll themselves for the Volscian service, he 
mustered up his own clients, and as many others as couU 
be wrought upon by persuasion, and with these made an 
inroad into the territories of the Antiates, where, finding 
a considerable quantity of corn, and collecting much booty, 
both of cattle and prisoners, he reserved nothing for himself 
in private, but returned safe to Rome, while those that ven- 
tured out with him were seen laden with pillage, and driving 
their prey before them. This sight filled those that had 
stayed at home with regret for their perverseness, with envy 
at their fortunate fellow-citizens, and with feelings of dis- 
like to Marcius, and hostility to his growing reputation and 
power, which might probably be used against the popular 
interest. 

Not long after he stood for the consulship; when, how- 
ever, the people began to relent and incline to favor him, 
being sensible what a shame it would be to repulse and 
affront a man of his birth and merit, after he had done 
them so many signal services. It was usual for those who 
stood for offices among them to solicit and address them- 
selves personally to the citizens, presenting themselves in 
the forum with the toga on alone, and no tunic under it; 
either to promote their supplications by the humility of their 
dress, or that such as had received wounds might more 
readily display those marks of their fortitude. Certainly, it 
was not out of suspicion of bribery and corruption that they 
required all such petitioners for their favor to appear un- 
girt and open, without any close garment ; as it was much 
later, and many ages after this, that buying and selling crept 
in at their elections, and money became an ingredient in the 
public suffrages ; proceeding thence to attempt their tribunals, 
and even attack their camps, till, by hiring the valiant, and 
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Vntsfiog iroo to silver, it grew master of the state and 
tmed their common wealth into a monarchy. For it was 
•eft aod truly said that the first destroyer of the liberties 
of a people is he who first gave them bounties and largesses. 
At RcKoe iJie mischief seems to have stolen secretly in, and 
bv littk «tld Uttle, not being at once discerned and taken 
lolice oi It is not certainly known who the man was that 
M there first either bribe the citizens, or corrupt the courts; 
vhireas, m Athens^ Anytns, the son of An them ion, is said 
lolai^ bctti the first that gave money to the judges, when 
«ii his trial, toward the latter end of the Peloponnesian war, 
fcf kning the fort of Pytos fall into the hands of the enemy r 
in i period while the pure and golden race of men were 
^ in possession of the Roman forum. 

litrdaa. therefore, as the fashion of candidates was show- 

i^J 1^ scars and gashes that were still visible on his body, 

feim the many conflicts in which he had signalized himself 

famg a service of seventeen years together they* were, so 

to mf, put out of countenance at this display of tnerit. and 

Wd one another that they ought tn common modesty to 

cattle him consul. But when the day of election was now 

eooe, and Marcius appeared in the forum, with a pompous 

Mq of senators attending him* and the patricians all man!- 

fcrtid greater concern, and seemed to be exerting greater 

«fcrts than they had ever done before on the like occasioni 

Ifce ennmoiis then fefl off again from the kindness they had 

CQscetired foe him, and in the place of their late benevolence, 

t^U to fed something of indignation and envy; passions 

tiSiblcd by the fear they entertained, that if a man of such 

irittocniic temper, and so influential among the patriciana, 

tbovld he invested with the power which that office would 

pn hfro, he might employ it to deprive the people of all 

that liberty which was yet left them. In conclusion, they 

rejected Mardus. Two other names were announced, to 

the great inortffieation of the senators, who felt as if the tn- 

dtfoity reflected rather upon themselves than on Marcius. 

He, (or hit part, could not liear the affront with any patience. 

He had always indulged his temper, and had regarded the 

prood and contentious element of human nature as a sort 

oC Aobtencsft and magnaniinlty; reaaon and discipline had 
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not hninxed nim widi rhar aofiifity and ei|iBmiaii^ vbidi 
exxten §o lar^? into dxe ^ lirmea at die statesmaiL He had 
oe^er learned how esscnnal it is oar anj one who umleiu kcs 
pobtxc bnsiness. and desires to deal with mankziid, to a^oid 
above all things chat xlf-wilL which, as Plato sajs. befongs 
to the omflj at solinxie: and to parsoe, abore all things, 
dxat capadtj so generaHj ric&cnfed^ of sg hmis^io n to ill- 
treatment. 3£arcins. strazghtforvard and direct, and pos- 
sessed with the 'vdei, dxat to Tanqntdi and orerbear all oppo- 
sitxon is die me part of braverr. and nerer imaginii^ that 
it was the weakness and womamshness of his natme that 
broke out, so to say. in dxese nlceratioiis of anger, retired, 
fall of fory and bitterness against die people. The joimg 
patricians, too. all dxat were proude st and most consooas of 
their noble birth, had always been deroced to his interest, 
and, adhering to him now, with a fidelity that did him no 
good, aggravated his resentment with the expression of their 
indignation and condolence. He bad been their captain, and 
their willing instructor in die arts of war, when out upon 
expeditions, and their model in that true emulation and love 
of excellence which makes men extol, without envy or jeal- 
ousy, each other's brave achievements. 

In the midst of these distempers a large quantity of com 
reached Rome, a great part bought up in Italy, but an equal 
amount sent as a present from Syracuse, from Gelo. then 
reigning there. Many began now to hope well of their af- 
fairs, supposing the city, by this means, would be delivered 
at once, both of its want and discord. A council, therefore, 
being presently held, the people came flocking about the 
senate-house, eagerly awaiting the issue of that deliberation, 
expecting that the market-prices would now be less cruel, 
and that what had come as a gift would be distributed as 
such. There were some within who so advised the senate; 
but Marcius, standing up, sharply inveighed against those 
who spoke in favor of the multitude, calling them flatterers 
of the rabble, traitors to the nobility, and alleging, that, by 
such gratifications, they did but cherish those ill seeds of 
boldness and petulance that had been sown among the people, 
to their own prejudice, which they should have done well to 
observe and stifle at their first appearance, and not have suf- 
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fered the plebeians to grow so strong, by granting them tnag- 
ss of such authority as the tribunes. They were, indeed, 
now formidable to the state, since every thing they 
iired was granted them ; no constraint was put on their 
will ; they refused obedience to the consuls* and, overthrow- 
ing at] law and magistracy, gave the title of magistrate to 
their prtvmte factious leaders. "When things are come to 
iacb a pass, for us to sit here and decree largesses and boun- 
tiei tot thtm, like those Greeks where the populace is su- 
preme and absolute, what would it be else," said he, "but 
to take their disobedience into pay, and maintain it for the 
Bcoousoffi ruin of us alf? They certainly cannot look upon 
^Mbesc liberalities as a reward of public service, which they 
Hfcnow they have so often deserted; nor yet of those seces- 
^3^00% by which tJiey openly renounced their country; much 
less of the calumnies and slanders they have been always so 
ready to ejiiertain against the senate; but will rather con- 
dude that a bounty which seems to have no other visible 
dmc or reason^ must needs be the effect of our fear and 
flattery; and will, therefore* set no limit to their disobedience, 
nor ever cease from disturbances and sedition. Concession 
it mere madness; if we have any wisdom and resolution at 
UI, wc shall, on the contrary, never rest till we have re- 
covered from them tliat tribunician power they have ex- 
torted from as; as being a plain subversion of the consul* 
lllfp, add a perpetual ground of separation in our city, that 
is no longer one, as heretofore, but has in this received such 
a woand and rupture, as is never likely to close and tmite 
again, or suffer us to be of one niind, and to give over tn- 
ftamifig our distempers, and being a torment to each other.** 
Marcttts, with much more to this purpose, succeeded, to 
10 extraordinary degree, in inspiring the younger men with 
tbe fame furious sentiments, and had almost all the wealthy 
00 his side, who cried htm up as the only person their city 
had^ fupcrior alike to force and flatieiy; some of the older 
nieti. however, opposed him, suspecting the consequences, 
Aa. ' ' !'nc no good of it; for the tribunes, who 

m'^ vtng how the proposal nf Marcius tnc^k, 

mUt the crowd with exclamations, calling on the 
to stand togetJicr, and come in to their assistance. 




1 fraHiall< 
far nc whole aty, lo 1 

to 
podff the 

diil(ptiit dccfccSy mice, if tt^ 
ttiin^fy A^ wDold find nnt it 
terms of honor, 300 s 

conjinictiire called for gcnde metlmli ^ aod for 
and hfnnaiie oomisds. The ma joritf , t h er el ore , of tibe 
aton giTing way, the consols p ro c eeded to padfy the people 
in the best manner they were aUe, answering gently to soch 
imputations and charges as had been cast npon die senate, 
and using much tenderness and moderation in die admoni- 
tsons and reproofs they gave them. On the point of the 
price of provisions, they said, there should be no difference 
at all between them. When a great part of the conunooahy 
was grown cool, and it appeared from their orderly and 
peaceful behavior that they had been very much appeased by 
what they had heard, the tribunes, standing op, declared, 
in the name of the people, that since the senate was pleased 
to act soberly and do Uiem reason, they, likewise, shoold be 
ready to yield in all that was fair and equitable on their side; 
they must insist, however, that Marcius should give in his 
answer to the several charges as follows : first, could he deny 
that he instigated the senate to overthrow the g ov ernm e n t 
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every thing unusual and cniious : not to despatch him by anj 
sudden violence, or without regular process, but refer the 
cause to the general suffrage of the people. Skinnius ihcn, 
after a little pause, turning to the patricians demanded 
what their meaning was, thus forcibly to rescue Marcius out 
of the people's hands» as they were goiag to punhh him; 
when it was replied by them, on the other side, and the quev 
lion put* ''Rather, how came it into your minds, and what 
is it you design, thus to drag one of the worthiest m^n oi 
Rome, without trials to a barbarous and illegal execution^ 
^'Very well," said Sicinnius, **yo^ shall have no ground ia 
this respect for quarrel or complaint against the people. The 
people grant your request, and your partisan shall be trie4v 
We appoint you, Marcius/' directing his speech to him, '^the^ 
third market-day ensuing, to appear and defend yourself, audi 
to try if you can satisfy the Roman citjjiens of your inno*i 
cence, who will then judge your case by vote." The patriJ 
cians were content with such a truce and respite for thau 
time, and gladly returned home, having for the present 
brought oflf Marcius in safety. * 

During the interval before the appointed time (for the 
Romans hold their sessions every ninth day, which from 
that cause are called nundinw in Latin), a war fell out with 
the Antiates. likely to be of some continuance, which gave 
them hope they might one way or other elude the judgment 
The people, they presumed, would become tractable, and their 
indignation lessen and languish by degrees in so long a space, 
if occupation and war did not wholly put it out of their 
mind. But when, contrary to expectation, they made a 
speedy agreement with the people of Antium, and the army 
came back to Rome, the patricians were again in great per- 
plexity, and had frequent meetings to consider how things 
might be arranged, without either abandoning Marcius, or 
yet giving occasion to the popular orators to create new dis- 
orders. Appius Claudius, whom they counted among the 
senators most averse to the popular interest, made a solemn 
declaration, and told them beforehand, that the senate would 
utterly destroy itself and betray the government, if they 
should once suffer the people to assume the authority of 
pronouncing sentence upon any of the patricians; but the 
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^tieit seikators and most favorable to the people maintained, 
otftcr si<kp that the people would not be so harsh and 
^ 'u yfiem them, as some were pleased to imagine, but 
THhtT becocne more gentle and humane upon ihe concession 
' that power, since it was not contempt of the senate^ but 
f tmpretaioa of being contemned by it, which made them 
pTfirtid to such a prerogative. Let that be once allowed 
Jsttm as a maHc of respect and kind ftcUng* and the mere 
iio^ of this power of voting would at once dispossess 
! of thdr animosity. 
[Ulicn, therefore, Marcius saw that the senate was in patn 
9tt*|>ense upon his account, divided, as It were, betwixt 
dketr kindness for him and their apprehensions from the 
people, he desired to know of the tribunes what the crimes 
»cfe ihcy intended to charge him i^nth, and what the heads 
(t( tlte iiidictmeiit they would oblige him to plead to before 
iht pcopte; and being told by them that he was to be im- 
peached for altempting usurpation, and that they would 
prove hfm guilty of designing to establish arbitrary govem- 
tncQt, stepping forth upon this^ "Let me go then/' he said, 
•to clear tnyself from that imputation before an assembly of 
tbero; I freely offer myself to any sort of trial, nor do I 
refuse any kind of punishment whatsoever; only." he con- 
tttttted^ *'let what you now mention be really made my accu- 
nsiofU and do not you play false with the senate/^ On their 
coRtcntmg to these terms, he came to bis trial. But when 
the people met together, the tribunes, contrary to all former 
prairtjce, extorted first, that votes should be taken, not by 
oeoturirs, but tribes; a change, by which the Indigent and 
iactioui rabble, that had no respect for honesty and justice, 
wonlct be sure to carry it against those who were rich antl 
ineU toown, and acctistomed to serve the state in war. In 
the ftext place, whereas they had engaged to prosecute Mar- 
dtis tfpon no other head but that of tyranny, which could 
oercT be made out against him, they relinqtiished this pica, 
i2}<d urged instead, his language in tlie senate against an 
I abatciaent of the price of corn, and for the overthrow of the 
I tribtinician power; adding further, as a new impeachment, 
I the distrtbntion that was made by htm of ihir spoil and booty 
Ibt had taken from the Atuiatcs, when he overran their coun* 



try, which he had divided among those that had f o!]owc<5 Hiii, 
whereas it ought rather to have been brought into ihe public 
treasury; which last accusation did, they say, more discom- 
pose Marcius than all the rest, as he had not anticipated lie 
should ever be questioned on that subject, and, therefore, 
was less provided with any satisfactory answer to it on the 
sudden. And when, by way of excuse, he be^^n to mag- 
nify the merits of those who had been partakers with \m 
in the action, those that had stayed at home, being more 
numerous than the other, interrupted him with outcries. !n 
conclusion, when ihey came to vote, a majority of three 
tribes condemned him; the penalty being perpetual banish* 
mcnt The sentence of hia condemnation being pronounccdt 
the people went away with greater triumph and exultation 
than they had ever shown for any victory over enemies; 
while the senate was in grief and deep dejection, repenting 
now and vexed to the soul that they had not done and suf- 
fered aH things rather than give way to the insolence of the 
people, and permit them to assume and abuse so great an 
authority. There was no need then to look at men's dresses, ! 
or other marks of distinction, to know one from another:' 
any one who was glad was, beyond all doubt, a plebeian; J 
any one who looked sorrowful, a patrician. I 

Marcius alone, himself, was neither stunned nor humili- j 
atcd. In mien, carriage, and countenance, he bore the ap- 1 
pearance of entire composure, and while all his friends were ] 
full of distress, seemed the only man that was not touched 
with his misfortune. Not that either reflection taught him, 
or gentleness of temper made it natural for him, to submit : 
he was wholly possessed, on the contrary, with a profound 
and deep-seated fury, which passes with many for no pain 
at all. And pain, it is true, transmuted, so to say, by its 
own fiery heat into anger, loses every appearance of depres- 
sion and feebleness ; the angry man makes a show of energy, 
as the man in a high fever does of natural heat, while, in 
fact, all this action of the soul is but mere diseased palpita- 
tion, distention, and inflammation. That such was his dis- 
tempered state appeared presently plainly enough in his ac- 
tions. On his return home, after saluting his mother and 
his wife, who were all in tears and full of loud lamentations, 
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»»™l exIicMtiiif thcfn to modcrale ihe sense they had of his 
Hcmlamitx* he proceeded at once to the city gate^, whither all 
"the nobility came to attend him; and so, oot so much as 
tiktiif any thing with him, or making any request to the 
cooipftfiy* he departed from them, having only three or four 
dJenta with him. He continued solifary (or a few days in a 
place in the country, distracted with a variety of counsels, 
ttich as rage and indignation suggested to him; and propos- 
mg to himself no honorable or useful end, but only how he 
ntt^l best satisfy his revenge on the Romans, he resolved 
at kogth to raise up a heavy war against them from their 
jwarest neighbors. He determined, first to make tnal of the 
Vdsctans, whom he knew to be still vigorous and flourishing, 
boch in men and treasure, and he imagined their force and 
power was not so much abated, as their spite and anger 
iacreascd, by the laic ovtrthrows they had received fmm the 
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There was a man of Antium, called Tullus Aufidtus, who, 
for his wealth and bravery and the splendor of his family, 
hid the respect and privilege of a king among the Votscians, 
bm whom Marcius knew to have a particular hostility to 
hsmidf, above all other Romans. Frequent menaces and chal- 
Icntgcs had passed in battle between them, and those ex- 
changes of defiance to which their hot and eager emulation 
h apt to prompt young soldiers had added private animosity 
to llieir national feelings of opposition. Yet for all this, 
GOOflikring Tullus to have a certain generosity o! temper^ 
and knowing that no Volscian, so much as he, desired an 
occastoQ to requite upon the Romans the evils iliey bad done> 
he did what much confirms the saying, that 

Hard «ii4 ttnequjiJ b with wrath the atnfe, 
Whicb oaak^s ui hm^ itf pleasure with our life. 

on such a dress as would make him appear to any 
might meet mosl unlike what he really was^ thus, 
^Hke Dlysscs,— 

The town he entered of hit tnorfil foet, 

Hb anival at Antium was al>out evening, and though sev- 
Ictal net hifti b the streets, yet he passed along without 
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being known to any, and went directly to the houae of Tnlhtt, 
and, entering undiscovered^ went np to the ite-beaitfi, and 
seated himself there without qiealdng a word, covering 19 
his head. Those of the family could not hot wooder, amd 
yet they were afraid either to raise or qnestioo him, for 
tfiere was a certain air of majesty both in his poatore and 
silence, hut they recounted to Tullns, being then at supper, 
the strangeness of this accident He immediatdy rose from 
table and came in, and asked him who he was, and for what 
business he came thither; and then liardus, •ww»wWS"g him- 
self and pausing awhile, *lit/* said he, ''you cannot yet call 
me to mind, TuUus, or do not believe your eyes conce min g 
me, I must of necessity be my own accuser. I am Cains 
Marcius, the author of so much mischief to the Voladans; 
of which, were I seeking to deny it, the surname of Corio- 
lanus I now bear would be a sufficient evidence against me. 
The one recompense I received for all the hanbhips and 
perils I have gone through, was the title that proclaims my 
enmity to your nation, and this is the only thing which is still 
left me. Of all other advantages, I have been stripped and 
deprived by the envy and outrage of the Roman peofde, and 
the cowardice and treachery of the magistrates and tfacee of 
my own order. I am driven out as an esdle, and become an 
humble suppliant at your hearth, not so mudi for safety and 
protection (should I have come hither, had I been afraid to 
die?), as to seek vengeance against those that expelled me; 
which, methinks, I have already obtained, by putting myself 
into your hands. If, therefore, you have really a mind to 
attack your enemies, come then, make use of that affliction 
you see me in to assist the enterprise, and convert my per- 
sonal infelicity into a common blessing to the Volscians ; as, 
indeed, I am likely to be more serviceable in fighting for 
than against you, with the advantage, which I now possess, 
of knowing all the secrets of the enemy that I am attacking. 
But if you decline to make any further attempts, I am neither 
desirous to live myself, nor will it be well in you to preserve 
a person who has been your rival and adversary of old, and 
now, when he offers you his service, appears unprofitable 
and useless to you." 
Tullus on hearing this, was extremely rejoiced, and giving 
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him his right hand, exdainied, "Rise, Marcius, and be of 
good courage; it is a great happiness you bring to Atitiunif 

in the present you make us of yourself; expect every thing 
that is good from the Volscians." He then proceeded to feast 
and entertain him with every display of kindness, and for 
several days after they were in close deliberation together 
on the prospects of a war. 

While this design was forming, there were great troubles 
and commotions at Rome, from the animosity of the senators 
against the people, heightened just now by the late condem- 
nation of Marcius. Besides that, their soothsayers and priests, 
and even private persons, reported signs and prodigies not 
to be neglected: one of which is stated to have occurred as 
follows: Titus Latin us," a man of ordinary condition, but of 
a quiet and virtuous character, free from all superstitious fan- 
cies, and yet more from vanity and exaggeration, had an ap- 
parition in his sleep, as if Jupiter came and bade him tell 
the senate, that it was with a bad and unacceptable dancer 
that they had headed his procession. ^Having beheld the 
vision, he said, he did not much attend to it at the first ap- 
pearance; but after he had seen and slighted it a second and 
third time, he had lost a hopeful son, and was himself struck 
with a palsy. He was brought into the senate on a litter to 
tell this, and the story goes, that he had no sooner delivered 
his message there, but he at once felt his strength return, 
and got upon his legs, and went home alone, without need 
of any support. The senators^ in wonder and surprise, made 
a diligent search into the matter. That which his dream 
alltided to was this: some citizen had, for some heinous of- 
fence, given up a servant of his to the rest of his fellows, 
with charge to whip him first through the market, and then 
to ?£ill him ; and while they were executing this command, 
and scourging the wretch, who screwed and turned himself 
into all manner of shapes and unseemly motions, through 
the pain he was in, the solemn procession in honor of Jupiter 
chanced to follow at their heels. Several of the attendants 
on which were, indeed, scandalized at the sight, yet no one 
of them interfered, or acted further in the matter than merely 

* The correct naine is protjably Titui LttiutuSp for which Tib«fiui AttniuQp 
iii LiTy, 14 merely a misreading. 
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to utter some common reproaches and cxecratjotis on I 
master who inflicted so cmel a punishment. For the Romaics 
treated their slaves with great humanity in these litres, 
when, working: and laboring themselves, and living together 
among them they naturally were more gentle and familiir 
with them. It was one of the severest punishments fo! i 
slave who had committed a fault, to have to take the piece of 
wood which supports the pole of a wagon, and carry it about 
through the neighborhood; a slave who had once undergone 
the shame of this, and been thus seen by the household and 
the neighbors, had no longer any trust or credit among thena, 
and had the name of furcifer; furca being the Latin word for j 
a prop, or support. 

When, therefore, Latinus had related his dream, and the 
senators were considering who this disagreeable and en* 
gainly dancer could be, some of the company, having been 
struck with the strangeness of the punishment, called to mind 
and mentioned the miserable slave who was lashed through _ 
the streets and afterward put to death. The priests, whetm 
consulted confirmed the conjecture; the master was pun- 
ished; and orders given for a new celebration of the pro- 
cession and the spectacles in honor of the god. Nama, in 
other respects also a wise arranger of religious offices, wouSd 
seem to have been especially judicious in his direction, with a 
view to the attcntivencss of the people, that, when the mag* 
istrates or priests performed any divine worship, a herald 
should go before, and proclaim with a loud voice. Hoc age. 
Do this you are* about, and so warn them to mind whatever 
sacred action they were engaged in, and not suffer any busi- 
ness or worldly avocation to disturb and interrupt it; most 
of the things which men do of this kind, being in a manner 
forced from them, and effected by constraint. It is usual 
with the Romans to recommence their sacrifices and proces- 
sions and spectacles, not only upon such a cause as this, but 
for any slighter reason. If but one of the horses which drew 
the chariots called Tensae, upon which the images of their 
gods were placed, happened to fail and falter, or if the driver 
took hold of the reins with his left hand, they would decree 
that the whole operation should commence anew; and, in 
latter ages, one and the same sacrifice was performed thirty 
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Bovcr, because of the occurrence of some defect or mis- 
or accident in the service. Such was the Roman rev- 
^eoce add caitlioit m religious matters. 

Maretus And Ttsllus were now secretly discoursing of their 

pfoject with the chief men of Antitim, advising ihetn to in- 

▼»de the Romans white they were at variance among them- 

(elves. Aod when shame appeared to hinder them from 

embracing the motion, as they had sworn to a truce and cessa* 

ttoo of arms for the space of two years, the Romans them* 

lehrcs soon furnished them with a pretence^ by making 

ffoclafliatl0ii« out of some jealousy or slanderous report » in the 

nidftt of the spectacles, that all the Volscians who h;*d come 

to ice thctn should depart the city before sunset Some affirm 

that this was a contrivance of Marcius, who sent a man pri- 

irately to the consuls, falsely to accuse the Volscians of in- 

tending <o fall upon the Romans during the games, and to set 

the dty on fire. This public affront roused and inflamed 

dieir hostility to the Romans ; and Tullus, perceiving it, made 

his advantage of it aggravating the fact, and working on 

fkelt indignation, till he persuaded them, at last, to despatch 

ambassadors to Rome, requiring the Romans to restore that 

fail of their countiy and those towns which they had taken 

from the Volscians in the late war. When the Romans heard 

^— Ihe message, they indignantly replied, that the Volscians 

^■ifcrc the first that took up arms, but the Romans would he 

^Hllie last to lay them down. This answer being brought back, 

^Tiillita called a general assembly of the Volscians; and the 

fote passing for a war, he then proposed that they should 

caU tti Marcius, laying aside the remembrance of former 

grndges, and assuring themselves that the services they 

ksboiJd now receive from him as a friend and associate, would 
aliumkntly outweigh any harm or damage he had done them 
vrbeti he was their enemy. Maretus was accordingly sum-* 
mooed, and having made his entrance, and spoken to the 
people, won their good opinion of his capacity, his skill, 
eomitl, afld boldness, not less by his present words than hy 
hij past actiofis. They joined him in commission with Tullus, 
to liav« full power as general of their forces in all that re- 
lated to the war. And he* fearing lest the time that would 
reqntsiu lo brijig all the Volscians together in full prep- 
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aralton might be so long as to lose him the opportunity 
action, left order with the chief persons and magislratc5 ^^ 
the city to provide other things, while he himself, prevail** 
upon the most forward to assemble and march out with f^ 
as volunteers without staying to be enrolled, made a sudc^^ 
inroad into the Roman confines, when nobody expected h* ^ 
and possessed himself of so much boot>% that the Volscia*- ^ 
found they had more than they could either carry away j^ 
use in the camp. The abundance of provision which ^^^' 
gained, and the waste and havoc of the country which h^*^ 
made, were, however, of themselves and in his account, itr^ 
smallest results of that invasion; the great mischief he tr^ 
tended, and his special object in all, was to increase at Ron»^ 
the suspicions entertained of the patricians, and to mak: * 
them upon worse terms with the people. With this vie^^i^ 
while spoiling all the fields and destroying the property o^ 
other men, he took special care to preserve their farms an* ^ 
lands untouched, and would not allow his soldiers to ravagGJ 
there, or seize upon any thing which belonged to them, Froi 
hence their invectives and quarrels against one anoth 
broke out afresh, and rose to a greater height than ever ; the 
senators reproaching those of the commonalty with their late 
injustice to Marcius; while the plebeians, on their side, did 
not hesitate to acctise them of having, out of spite and re- 
venge, solicited him to this enterprise, and thus, when others 
were involved in the miseries of a war by their means, they 
sat like unconcerned spectators, as being furnished with a 
guardian and protector abroad of their wealth and fortunes, 
in the very person of the public enemy. After this incursion 
and exploit, which was of great advantage to the Volscians, 
as they learned by it to grow more hardy and to con- 
temn their enemy, Marcius drew them off, and returned in 
safety. 

But when the whole strength of the Volscians was brought 
together into the field, with great expedition and alacrity, it 
appeared so considerable a body, that they agreed to leave 
part in garrison, for the security of their towns, and with 
the other part to march against the Romans. Marcius now 
desired Tullus to choose which of the two charges would be 
most agreeable to him. Tullus answered, that since he .knew 
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^^h^chis tx> be equally valiant with himself, and far more 
HJP^mtc, he would have htm take the command of those 
nftli were going out to the war, while he made it his care 
«o defend their dtics at home, and provide all conveniences 
€cir tlic aroiy abroad. Marciys thtis reinforced, and much 
«tfOCiger ibao before, moved first towards the city called Cir- 
cseum, a Roman colony. He recei%^ed its surrender, and did 
tbc tnhabttants no injury : passing thence, he entered and laid 
irastc the cotmtr^* of the Latins, where he expected the Ro- 
mans wotsid meet him^ as the Lalins were their confeder- 
ates and allies^ and had often sent to demand succors from 
thenu The people, however^ on their part, showing little 
tnclifiatioci for the service, and the consuls themselves bctng 
uiwiUtRg to run the hazard of a battle, when the time of 
ibetr office was almost ready to expire, they dismissed the 
LmttD ambassadors without any eUTect; so that Marctus, find* 
tag ISO amiy to appose him, marched up to their cities, and, 
bartng taken by force Toleria^ Lavici, Peda, and Bola, all 
of which o0ered resistance, not only plundered their houses, 
hot made a prey likewise of their persons. Meantime, 
be sbfowed particular regard for all such as came over 
to Us partVp and, for fear they might sustain any dam- 
aft against his will, encamped at the greatest distance 
he cooldf and wholly abstained from the lands of their 
firppcrtjf. 

After, However, that he had made himself master of Bola, 
a town not above ten miles from Rome, where he found great 
treasure^ and put almost all the adults to the sword; and 
wben« on this, the other Volscians that were ordered to stay 
bdviiid and protect their cities, hearing of his achievements 
lad success, had not patience to remain any longer at home, 
lut came hasieniwg in their arms to Marcius, saying thai 
W atone was their general and the sole commander ihcy 
voiild own; witlt all this, his name and renown spread 
tbroagboiit all Italy, and universal wonder prevailed at 
the sttddoi SLud mighty revolution in the fortunes of two 
oatiom which the loss and llie acceasiofi of a single man 
had effected. 
All at Rome wat ip great disorder; they were utterly 
from fighting, and spent their whole time in cabals 
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and disputes and reproaches against each other; until news 
was brought that the enemy had laid close siege to Laviniom, 
where were the images and sacred things of their tutelar 
gods, and from whence they derived the origin of their 
nation, that being the first city which £neas built in Italy. 
These tidings produced a change as universal as it was ex- 
traordinary in the thoughts and inclinations of the people, 
but occasioned a yet stranger revulsion of feeling among the 
patricians. The people now were for repealing the sentence 
against Marcius, and calling him back into the city ; whereas 
the senate, being assembled to preconsider the decree, op- 
posed and finally rejected the proposal, either out of the 
mere humor of contradicting and withstanding the people 
in whatever they should desire, or because they were un- 
willing, perhaps, that he should owe his restoration to their 
kindness; or having now conceived a displeasure against 
Marcius himself, who was bringing distress upon all alike, 
though he had not been ill treated by all, and was become a 
declared enemy to his whole country, though he knew well 
enough that the principal and all the better men condoled 
with him, and suffered in his injuries. 

This resolution of theirs being made public, the people 
could proceed no further, having no authority to pass any 
thing by suffrage, and enact it for a law, without a previous 
decree from the senate. When Marcius heard of this, he 
was more exasperated than ever, and, quitting the siege of 
Lavinium, marched furiously towards Rome, and encamped 
at a place called the Cluilian ditches, about five miles from 
the city. The nearness of his approach did, indeed, create 
much terror and disturbance, yet it also ended their dissen- 
sions for the present; as nobody now, whether consul or 
senator, durst any longer contradict the people in their de- 
sign of recalling Marcius; but, seeing their women running 
affrighted up and down the streets, and the old men at 
prayer in every temple with tears and supplications, and 
that, in short, there was a general absence among them both 
of courage and wisdom to provide for their own safety, they 
came at last to be all of one mind, that the people had been 
in the right to propose as they did a reconciliation with Mar- 
cius, and that the senate was guilty of a fatal error to begin 
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m quarrel with him when it was z time to forget offenceSi 
aad ihty should have studied rather to appease him. It was, 
therefore^ unanimously agreed by all parties, that ambassa- 
dors sfamild be despatched, ofTenng him return to his coun- 
try, and desiring he would free them from the terrors and 
distresses of the war. The persons sent by the senate with 
thil ioetsage were chosen out of his kindred and acquaint- 
aaoe, who naturally expected a very kind reception at their 
6r$t interview, upon the score of that relation and their old 
(antiliarity and friendship with him ; in which, however, they 
WiTt much mistaken. Being led through the enemy *s camp, 
tbmf found him sitting in state amidst the chief men of the 
Volscians, boking insupportably proud and arrogant. He 
bade tbem declare the cause of their coming, which they did 
la llie most gentle and tender terms, and with a behavior 
initabk to their language. When they had made an end of 
ipeikinf , he returned them a sharp answer, full of bitterness 
Ubd angry resentment, as to what concerned himself, and 
tlie ill tisage he had received from them; but as general of 
the Volsdans, he demanded restitution of the cities and the 
ludj ^hich had been setied upon during the late war, and 
tint the same rights and franchises should be granted them 
at Rofne, which had been before accorded to the Latin?; 
mem there could be no assurance that a peace would be 
imi and lasting, without fair and just conditions on 
ht^ aides. He allowed them thirty days to consider and 
resoJTe. 

The ambassadors being departed, he withdrew his forces 
OtH of the Roman territory. This, those of the Volscians 
who hid loDf envied his reputation, and could not endure 
111 aee the iniuen^ he had with the people, laid hold of, as 
the Srst matter of complaint against him. Among them was 
alao TiiUas himself, not for any wrong done him personally 
hf Marctus, but through the weakness incident to human 
BftmreL He could not hdp feeling mortified to find his own 
gloty thms totally obscnredt and himself overlooked and neg- 
kded now by tlie Volscians, who had so great an opinion 
ol tfaetr new leader, that he alone was all to them, while other 
eipttan%^ they thought, should be cooient with Umt share of 
r, which he might think fit to mocord. From hence the 
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first seeds of complaint and accusation were scattered 
in secret, and the malcontents met and heightened 
other's indignation, saying, that to retreat as he did, was id 
effect to betray and deliver up, though not their cities m 
arms, yet what was as bad, the critical times and opportiin 
ties for action, on which depend the preservation or the losi] 
of every thing else ; since in less than thirty days" space, iop 
which he had given a respite from the war, there miglld 
happen the greatest changes in the world. Yet Marcius ^cl 
not any part of the time idly, but attacked the confederatti 
of the enemy, ravaged their land, and took from them sever, 
great and populous cities in that interval. The Romans, in 
the meanwhile, durst not venture out to their rdicf ; but were 
utterly fearful^ and showed no more disposition or capacity 
for action, than if their bodies had been struck with a palsy, 
and become destitute of sense and motion. But when the 
thirty days were ejcpired, and Marcins appeared again with 
his whole army, they sent another embassy to beseech him 
that he would moderate his displeasure^ and would withdraw 
the Volscian army, and then make any proposals he thought 
best for both parties; the Romans would make no conces- 
sions to menaces, but if it were his opinion that the Vol- 
scians ought to have any favor shown them, upon laying 
down their arms they might obtain all they could in reason 
desire. 

The reply of Marcius was^ that he should make no answer 
to this as general of the Volscians, but, in the quality still of 
a Roman citizen, he would advise and exhort them, as the 
case stood, not to carry it so high, but think rather of 
just compliance, and return to him, before three days were 
at an end, with a ratification of his previous demands; 
otherwise, they must understand that they could not have 
any further freedom of passing through his camp upon 
idle errands. 

When the ambassadors were come back, and had ac- 
quainted the senate with the answer, seeing the whole state 
now threatened as it were by a tempest, and the waves ready 
to overwhelm them, they were forced, as we say in extreme 
perils, to let down the sacred anchor. A decree was made, 
that the whde order of their priests, those who ihitiated in 
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tbe mysteries or had the custody of them, ^id those who, 
iccorditig to the ancient practice of the country, divined 
from fainls, should all and every one of them go in full pro- 
cesfioo to Marcius with their pontiiical array, and the drejs 
and hal^il which they respectively used in their several fiinc- 
tioDS, sod should urge him, as before, to withdraw his forces, 
and tlven treat with his countrymen in favor of the Volscians. 
He cocuented so fat, indeed, as to give the deputation an ad* 
mittmnce into his camp, but granted nothing at all^ nor so 
macli as expressed himself more mildly; but, without capitu- 
bdng or receding, bade them once for all choose whether 
tticj would yield or fight, since the old terms were the only 
tems of peace. When this solemn application proved inef- 
fectttal, the priests, too, returning unsuccessful, they deter- 
mined to sit still within the city» and keep watch about their 
ir&l!s» intending only to repulse the enemy, should he oflfer to 
aitmck them« and placing their hopes chiefly in time and in 
extraordinary accidents of fortiiner as to themselves^ they 
fdt incapable of doing any thing for their own deliverance; 
oicre con fusion and terror and ill-boding reports possessed 
tlie whole city; till at last a thing happened not unlike what 
we to often find represented, without, however, being ac- 
ctpfied as true by people in general, in Homer. On some 
and unusual occasion we find him say : — 

But bim the blu&^jfcd goddess did iiuptre; 

elsewhere: — 

But fome imiaorU] ttimcd mf mind away. 
To tliliik what otberi of the deed would sar* 



Wef« *t bis ows tbougl^t or were *t a eod^s command. 



People are apt. in such passages, to censure and disregani 
die poeC« as if, by the introduction of mere impossibilities and 
idle fietkma, he were denying the action of a man's own de- 
Hbetaie Cll0>Qght and free choice; which is not, in the Icait, 
Ilia east in Homer's representation, where the ordinary, prob- 
and habitual contlusions that conmioo reason leads to 




are continually ascribed to our own direct agency* He ocf* 

tainly says frequenUy enough: — i 

But X consulted with my own great soul; 

or, as in another passage : — 

He spoke. AcbillcSf widi qtaiclc pain possessed^ 
Revolved two purpOMS in his atroDg breast ; 

and in a third: — 

— Yet never to her wishes won 
The jitit mind o( the brmve Beilerophon. 
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But where the act is something out of the way and extraordi- 
nary, and seems in a manner to demand some impulse of 
divine possession and sudden inspiration to account for it, 
here he does introduce divine agency, not to destroy, but to 
prompt the human will ; not to create in us another agency, 
but offering images to stimulate our own ; images that in no 
sort or kind make our action in voluntary ^ but give occasion 
rather to spontaneous action, aided and sustained by feelingi 
of confidence and hope. For either we must totally dismiss 
and exclude divine influences from every kind of causality 
and origination in what wc do, or else what other way can 
we conceive in which divine aid and cooperation can actF 
Certainly we cannot suppose that the divine beings actually 
and literally turn our bodies and direct our hands and our 
feet this way or that, to do what is right : it is obvious that 
they must actuate the practical and elective element of otxr 
nature, by certain initial occasions, by images presented to 
the imagination, and thoughts suggested to the mind, such 
either as to excite it to, or avert and withhold it f roni» any 
partictilar course. 

In the perplexity which I have described, the Roman 
women went, some to other temples, but the greater part, and 
the ladies of highest rank, to the altar of Jupiter Capito- 
linus. Among these suppliants was Valeria, sister to the 
great Poplicola, who did the Romans eminent service both 
in peace and war. Poplicola himself was now deceased, as is 
told in the history of his life; but Valeria lived still, and en- 
joyed great respect and honor at Rome, her life and conduct 
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araftng her birth. She, suddenly seized with the 
J net or emotion of mind which I have described, 
md'fiifpily lighting, not without divine guidance, on the 
n^hl cjtpedteut, both rose herself, and bade ihe others rise, 
went directly with ihcm to the house of Volumnia, the 
of Marcius. And coming in and finding her sitting 
iih her datightcr-in-law, and with her little grandchildren 
her lap, Valeria, then surrounded by her female com- 
05, spoke in the name of them all: — 
*'VVc that now make our appearance, O Volumnia, and you, 
Vergilja, arc come as mere women to women, not by direc- 
tiofi of the senate, or an order from the consuls, or the ap- 
potntmefil of any other magistrate; but the divine being him- 
self, as I conceive, moved to compassion by our prayers, 
omptcd OS to visit you in a body, and request a thing on 
ich our own and the common safety depends, and which, 
yott consent to it, will raise your glory above that of the 
tcfs of the Sabines, who won over thdr fathers and 
ir husbands from mortal enmity to peace and friendship, 
Arbc and come wnth us to Marcius; join in our supplication, 
md bear for your country this true and just testimony on 
her bciialf: that notwithstanding the many mischiefs that 
have been done her, yet she has never outraged you, nor so 
iDDCh as thought of treating you ill, in all her resentment, 
bat doca now restore you safe into his hands, though there 
he miall Itkelibood she should obtain from him any equitable 




The words of Valeria were seconded by the acdamationi 
of the other women, to which Volumnia made answer i — 

•"I and Vergilia, my countrywomen, have an equal share 
with you all in the common miseries^ and we have the addi- 
tional sorrow, which is wholly ours, that wc have lost the 
mertl and good fame of Marcius, and see his person con- 
fined* rather than protected, by the arms of the enemy. Yet 
I aicoount this the greatest of alt misfortunes, if indeed the 
aHilrt of Rome be sunk to so feeble a state as to have their 
te dependence ttpon us. For tt is hardly imagi'iable he 
ibonld have any consideration left for us, when he has no 
regard for the country which he was wont to prefer before 
Ua mother and wife and childroi. Make ufe, however, of 
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our service; and lead us, H you i>lca3e» to him; wt are aHc, 
if nothing more, at least to spend our last breath m making 
suit to him for our country." 

Having spoken thus, she took Vergilia by the hand, ad 
the young children, and so accompanied them to the Volsciaa 
camp. So lamentable a sight much affected the encmiet 
themselves, who viewed thera in respectful silence* Marctii 
was then sitting in his place, with his chief ofEcers about htn^ 
and, seeing the party of women advance toward him, woih 
dered what shoi^d be the matter; but perceiving at lengdi 
that his mother was at the head of them, he would fain hate 
hardened himself in his former inexorable temper, but, ov€^ 
come by his feelings, and confounded at what he saw, he did 
not endure they should approach him sitting in state, but, 
came down hastily to meet them, saluting his mother firsts 
and embracing her a long time, and then his wife and diil*' 
dren, sparing neither tears nor caresses, but suffering hiia*; 
sell to be borne away and carried headlong, as it were, \m 
the impetuous violence of his passion. f 

When he had satisfied himself, and observed that Ms' 
mother Volumnia was desirous to say something, the Vol- 
fician council being first called in, he heard her to the fol- 
lowing effect: ''Our dress and our very persons, my son, 
might tell you, though we should say nothing ourselves, in 
how forlorn a condition we have lived at home since your 
banishment and absence from us; and now consider with 
yourself, whether we may not pass for the most unforttmate 
of all women, to have that sight, which should be the sweet- 
est that we could see, converted, through I know not what 
fatality, to one of all others the most formidable and dread- 
ful, — ^Voltminia to behold her son, and Vergilia her husband, 
in arms against the walls of Rome. Even prayer itself, 
whence others gain comfort and relief in all manner of mis- 
fortunes, is that which most adds to our confusion and dis- 
tress; since our best wishes are inconsistent with themselves, 
nor can we at the same time petition the gods for Rome's 
victory and your preservation, but what the worst of our ene- 
mies wottld imprecate as a curse, is the very object of our 
vows. Your wife and children are under the sad necessity, 
that they must either be deprived of you, or of their native 
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As for myielf, 1 am resolved not to wait till war shall 
dctcrmiae this iltcmative for mt; but if 1 cannot prevail 
with^you to prefer ajni^ and concord to quarrel and hostility, 
md to be die benefactor to both parties, rather than the de- 
i tfpyer of one of them, be assured of this from me, znd 
tedkon steadfastly upon it, that you shall not be able to reach 
jtmr cottotry, unless you trample first upon the corpse of her 
that brought yon into life. For it will be ill in me to wait 
aiMl loiter in the world till the day come wherein I shall see 
a cbild of mine, either led in triumph by his own countrymen, 
or trfmipliing over them. Did I require you to save your 
coonliy by rttintng the Volscians, then, I confess, my son, 
d^ cmte wmild be hard for you to solve. It is base to brin^ 
deslittttion on our fellow-citiiens ; it is unjust to betray those 
who have placed their confidence in us. But, as it is, we do 
bat desire a deliverance equally ^tpedient for them and us; 
only more glorious and honorable on the Volscian side, who, 
as ti^Mfior in arms, will be thought freely to bestow the 
two greatest of blessings, peace and friendship, even when 
tbcy tfaefnselres receive the same. If we obtain these, the 
CTfrrmm thanks will be chieHy due to you as the principal 
antae; but if they be not granted, you alone must expect to 
btar the blame from both nations. The chance of all war is 
ORcertaitt, yet thus much is certain in the present, that you, 
hf cooqucring Rome, will only get the reputation of having 
imdotie your country ; but if the Volsclans happen to be de- 
feated under your conduct, then the world will say, that, to 
latisfy a revengeful humor, you brought misery on your 
friends and patrons/' 

Mardus listened to his mother while she spoke, without 
iSiwering her a word; and Volumnia, seeing him stand 
mite alto for a long time after she had ceased, resumed * "O 
iBf son," said the, '*what is the meaning of this silence? Is 
tt a duty to postpone every thing to a sense of injuries, nul 
wrong to gratify a mother in a request like this? Is It the 
charmctertstjc of a great man to remember wrongs that have 
been done bim« and not the part of a great and good mail to 
roncmber benefits such as those that children receive from 
|ftrexita» ajid to requtie them with honor and respect ? Yoh, 
■eliiitiki, who are so rdentiess in the puniahizieQt of the un* 



dulf sliould not be more careless than others to be gmtt- 
yourself. You have punished your country already; jm 
have not yet paid your debt to me. Nature and reUgion, 
furely, unattended by any constraint, should have won yDHT 
consent to petitions so worthy and so just as these; but if it 
must be so, I will even use my last resource/' Having said 
this, she threw herself down at his feet, as did also his wife 
and children; upon which Marcius, crying out, "O motlKrl 
what is it you have done to me?** raised her up from tht 
ground, and pressing her right hand with more than ordinary 
vehcmencCp "You have gained a victory," said he, **fortunat« 
enough for the Romans, but destructive to your son; whom 
you, though none else, have defeated," After which^ and i 
tittle private conference with his mother and hb wife, he 
sent them back again to Rome, as they desired of him. 

The next morning, he broke up his camp, and led the Vol* 
scians homeward, variously aflfected with what he had done; 
iomc of them complaining to him and condemning his »cU 
others, who were inclined to a peaceful conclusion, unfavor* 
able to neither A third party, while much disliking his pro- 
ceedings, yet could not look upon Marcius as a treacheroui| 
person, but thought it pardonable in him to be thus shaken! 
and driven to surrender at last, under such compulsion, \ 
None, however, opposed his commands; they all obediently 
followed him, though rather from admiration of his virtue, ^ 
dian any regard they now had to his aotliority. The Romaa 
people, meantime, more effectually manifested how much 
fear and danger they had been in while the war lasted, by 
their deportment after they were freed from it Those that 
guarded the walls had no sooner given notice that the Vol- 
scians were dislodged and drawn off, hat they, set open all 
their temples in a moment, and began to crown themsdves 
with garlands and prepare for sacrifice, as they were wont 
to do upon tidings brought of any signal victory. But the 
joy and transport of the whole city was chiefly remarkable in 
the honors and marks of affection paid to the women, as well 
by the senate as the people in general; every one declaring 
that they were, beyond all question, the instruments of the 
public safety. And the senate having passed a decree that 
whatsoever they would ask in the way of any favor or honor 
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i be iJlowed and dome for them by the inag:tstTates, thej 
denuificScd simply that a temple might be erected to Female 
^Tfie* llie ejtpeose of which tbey ©flfered to defray out of 
awn contributions, if the city would be at the cost of 
^citBces, and other matters pertaining to the due honor of 
Ibet gods, out of the common treasury. The senate, much 
ecHBDKfiding their public spirit, caused the temple to be buik 
nd m statue set up in it at the public charge; they, however, 
nade up a sum among themselves, for a second image of 
Fortone* which th<r Romans say uttered, as tt was putting up, 
words to this effect, "Blessed of the gods, O women, is your 
fill.'* 

Tbese words they profess were repeated a second time, 
e^ociiiig our belief for what seems pretty nearly an impos- 
liliyty. It may be possible enough, that statues may seem 
10 fweat^ and to run with tears, and to stand with certain 
firwy dro]>s of a sanguine color; for timber and stones are 
frequently known to contract a kind of scurf and rottenness 
pfodtictive of moisture; and various tints may form on the 
mfaci»t botli from within and from the action of the air 
OQtdcfe; and by these signs it is not absurd to imagine that 
die deity may forewarn os, It may happen, also, that images 
and ftltttes may sometimes make a noise not unlike that of 
i nsciui Of ptmn, through a rupture or violent internal sepa- 
ntiofl] of the parts: but that an articulate voice and such cx- 
ffftu words, and language so clear and exact and elaborate, 
dKmtd proceed from inanimate things, is, in my judgment* 
t thtn^ utterly out of possibility. For it was never known 
(hat either the soul of man, or the deity himself, uttered 
vocal ioiaids and language, alone* without an organized body 
aod fflcmbers fitted for speech. But where history seems in 
a manner to force our assent by the concurrence of numerous 
and credible witnesses, we are to conclude that an impres- 
doa disttnct from aenitation affects the imaginative part of 
nature, and then carries away the judgment, so as to be- 
lt to be a sensation: just as in sleep we fancy we see 
hear, without really doing either. Persons, however, 
ttfotti^ feelings of reverence to the ddty. and tender- 
for religion, will not allow tliem to deny or invalidate 
gs of thu kind, have certainly a attrong argument 
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for their faith, in the wonderful and transcendent character 
of the divine power; which admits no manner of companion 
with ours, either in its nature or its action » the modes or the 
strength of its operations. It is no contradiction to reasoiv 
that it should do things that we cannot do, and effect whit 
for us is impracticable: differing from us in all respecti. ill 
its acts yet more than in other points we may well belieirt 
it to be unlike us and remote from us. Knowledge of divine 
things for the most part, as Heraditus says, is lost to us by 
incrednlity. 1 

When Marcius came back to Antium, TuIIus, who thor-* 
oughly hated and greatly feared him, proceeded at once to 
contrive how he might immediately despatch him; as, if he 
escaped now, he was never likely to give him such another 
advantage. Having, therefore, got together and suborned 
several partisans against him, he required Marcius to resign 
his charge, and give the Volscians an account of his admin- 
istration. He, apprehending the danger of a private condi* 
tion, while Tullns held the office of genera! and exercised the 
greatest power among his fellow-citizens, made answer, that 
he was ready to lay down his commission, whenever those 
from whose common authority he had received it, should 
think fit to recall it, and that in the mean time he was ready 
to give the Antiates satisfaction^ as to all parttculars of his 
conduct, if they were desirous of it. 

An assembly was called, and popular speakers, as had been 
concerted, came forward to exasperate and incense the mul- 
titude; but when Marcius stood up to answer, the more un- 
ruly and tumultuous part of the people became quiet on a 
sudden, and out of reverence allowed him to speak without 
the least disturbance ; while all the better people, and such as 
were satisfied with a peace, made it evident by their whole 
behavior, that they would give him a favorable hearing, and 
judge and pronounce according to equity. 

Tullus, therefore, began to dread the issue of the defence 
he was going to make for himself; for he was an admirable 
speaker, and the former services he had done the Volscians 
had procured and still preserved for him greater kindness 
than could be outweighed by any blame for his late conduct. 
Indeed, the very accusation itself was a proof and testimony 
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of dit greatneis of his merits, since people could never have 
complatficd or thought themselves wronged, because Rome 
WIS not brOQght into thetr power, but that by hh means tfiey 
had come so near to taking it. For these reasons, the con- 
SfMmon judged it prudent not to make any further delays, 
nor to lest the general feeling; but the boldest of their fac- 
tioo. erysog out that they ought not to listen to a traitorp 
oor alknr liitn stttl to retain oBice and play the tyrant among 
tfecni, fell apon Marcius in a body, and slew him there, none 
of those that were present offering to defend him. But it 
qoiddy appeared that the action was in nowise approved by 
the mtjofi^^ of the Volscians, who hurried out of their sev- 
wal eicics to show respect to his corpse ; to w^hich they gave 
hoooraUc intermeni, adorning his sepulchre with arms and 
trophies, as the monument of a noble hero and a famous 
fesieraL When the Romans heard tidings of his death, they 
glirc oo other signification either of honor or of anger 
fiowvfds him, but simply granted the request of the women^ 
dat ilicy might put themselves into mourning and t>ewajl 
hho for ten months, as ihe usage was upon the loss of a 
ftther or a son or a brother ; that being the period fixed for 
the toQgrst lamentation by the laws of Numa Pampilius, as 
li more amply told in the account of him* 

llmmm was no sooner deceased, but the Volscians felt 
the need of his assistance. They quarrelled first with the 
£^tiinui5« their confederatei and their friends, about the^ap- 
hutment of the genera! of thetr joint forces, and carried 
Ihetr dispute to tlie length of bloodshed and slaughter; and 
Were th«i defeated by the Romans in a pitched battle, where 
not ooly TttUtis lost bis life, hut the principal flower of their 
nrhote amt^r was cut in pieces; so that they were forced to 
SQteit aod accept of peace upon very dishonorable terms* 
Womh g sxtbjccU of Rome, and pledging themselves to 
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COMPARISON OF ALCIBIADES 
WITH CORIOLANUS 



HAVING described all their actions that seem to de- 
serve commemoration, their military ones, we may 
say, incline the balance very decidedly upon neither 
side. They both, in pretty equal measure, displayed on 
numerous occasions the daring and courage of the soldier, 
and the skill and foresight of the general; unless, indeed, 
the fact that Alcibiades was victorious and successful in many 
contests both by sea and land, ought to gain him the title 
of a more complete commander That so long as they 
remained and held command in their respective countries, 
they eminently sustained, and when they were driven into 
ejtiJe, yet more eminently damaged the fortunes of those 
ntries, is common to both. All the sober citizens felt 
l^st at the petulance, the low flattery, and base seductions 

aich Alcibiadcs, in his public life* allowed himself to 
crtlploy with the view of winning the people*s favor ; and the 
ungraciousness, pride, and oligarchical haughtiness which 
Marcius, on the other hand, displayed in his, were the 
abhorrence of the Roman populace. Neither of these courses 
can be called commendable ; but a man who ingratiates him- 
self by indulgence and flattery, is hardly so censurable as 
one who, to avoid the appearance of flattering, insults. To 
seek power by servility to the people is a disgrace, but to 
maintain it by terror, violence, and oppression, is not a 
disgrace only, but an injustice. 

Marcius, according to our common conceptions of his 
character, was undoubtedly simple and straightforward; 
Alcibiades, unscrupulous as a public man, and false. He 
is more especially blamed for the dishonorable and treach- 
erous way in which, as Thucydides relates, he imposed open 
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iMCC^Mmonhn ambassadors, and disturbed the continu- 
ol tlic peace. Yet this policy, which engaged the city 
agaiti in war, nevertheless placed it iti a powerful and 
formtdabte position, by the accession, which Akibiades ob- 
tiificd for it» of the aihance of Argos and Mantinea. And 
CbHotantis also, Dionysius relates, used unfair means to 
exejte war bclwetn the Romans and the Volscians, in the 
ialse report which he spread about the visitors at the Games; 
and the motive of this action seems to make it the worse 
of the two; since it was not done, like the other, om of 
ordmufy political jealousy, strife, and competition. Simply 
la gratify anger, from which, as Ion says» no one ever yet 
lot any return, he threw whole districts of Italy into con- 
&i»on« and sacrigced to his passion against his country 
ercms innocent cities. !t is true, indeed* that Alcibiades 
by his resentment, was the occasion of great disasters 
LIS country, but he relented as soon as he found tiieir 
to h€ changed; and after he was driven out a 
timtt so far from taking pleasure in the errors and 
ircrtencies of their commanders, or being indifferent to 
the danger they were thus incurring, he did the very thing 
Aristides is so highly commended for doing to Themis- 
he came to the generals who were his enemies, and 
out to them what they ought to do. Coriolanus, on 
i C&ntr hand, first of all attacked the whole body of his 
though only one portion of them had done him 
wrung, while the other, the belter and nobler portion^ 
aeiisaJly suffered, as well as sympathized, with him. 
secondly, by the obduracy with which he resisted 
embassies and supplications, addressed in propitia- 
of his single anger and offence, he showed that it had 
to destroy and overthrow, not to recover and regain 
Icomtry, that he bad ejccited bitter and implacable bos- 
agaln^ it. There is, indeed, one distinction that may 
[he drawn* Alcibiades, it may be said, was not safe among 
llic Spartans, and had the inducements at once of fear and 
of hatred to lead him again to Athens; whereas Marctus 
I QDiild not honorably have left the Votscians, when I hey 
behaving so well to bim: he, in the command of their 
' Coroes and the enjoymeot of their entire confidenee, was in 
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a very dlffcTCnt position from Alcibiades, whom the Lace- 
djcmonians did not so much wish to adopt into thctr service^ 
*-is to use, and then abandon. Driven about from house td| 
hou£e in the city» and from general to general in the camp 
the latler had no resort but to place himself in the hand 
of Tisaphernes: unless^ indeed, we are to suppose that hlf 
object in courting favor with him was to avert the entifi 
destruction of his native city, whither . he wished him^f 
to return. 

As regards money, Alcibiades, we are told, was often guilt; 
of procuring it by accepting bribes, and spent it ill in luxurifl 
and dissipation. Coriolanus declined to receive it, even 
when pressed upon him by his commanders as an honor; 
and one great reason for the odium he incurred with the 
populace in the discussions about their debts was, that he 
trampled upon the poor, not for money's sake, but out of 
pride and insolence. ^ 

Antipater, in a letter written upon the death of AristotlA 
the philosopher, observes, "Amongst his other gifts he had 
that of persuasiveness;'' and the absence of this in the 
character of Marcius made all his great actions and noble 
qualities unacceptable to those whom they benefited: pride, 
and self -will, the consort, as Plato calls it, of solitude, made 
him insufferable. With the skill which Alcibiades. on the 
contrary, possessed to treat every one in the way most 
agreeable to bim» wc cannot wonder that all his successes 
were attended with the most exuberant favor and honor ; his 
very errors, at times, being accompanied by something of 
grace and felicity. And so, in spite of great and frequent 
hurt that he had done the city, he was repeatedly appointed 
to office and command ; while Coriolanus stood in vain for a 
place which his great services had made his due. The 
one, in spite of the harm he occasioned, could not make 
himself hated, nor the other, with all the admiration he 
attracted, succeed in being beloved by his countrymen. 

Coriolanus, moreover, it should be said, did not as a 
general obtain any successes for his country, but only for 
his enemies against his country. Alcibiades was often of 
service to Athens, both as a soldier and as a commander. 
So long as he was personally present, he had the perfect 
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mattery of his political adversaries ; calumny only succeeded 
in his atiieiice. Conoknus was condemned in person at 
Kococ; and in like manner killed by the Volscians, not indeed 
with aity right or justice, yet not without some pretext oc- 
ctaiofied by his own acts ; stnce» alter rejecting all conditions 
of peace in public, in private he yielded to the solicitations 
of the women, and, without establishing peace» threw up 
Uie favorable chances of war. He ought, before retiring, to 
hare obtained the consent of those who had placed their 
tmsl in him; if indeed he considered their claims on him 
to be the strongest. Or, if we say that he did not care 
alKMlt the Volscians, hut merely had prosecuted the war; 
widcli he now abandoned, for the satisfaction of his own 
rrsestmeot, then the noble things would have been, not to 
fpore hif country for his mother's sake, but his mother in 
afld with his country; since both bis mother and his wife 
wefc pan and parcel of that endangered country. After 
harshly repelling public supplications, the entreaties of am- 
b a ti a do rs, and the prayers of priests, to concede all as a 
piiifaie favor to his mother was less an honor to her than 
a dtahoiior to the city which thus escaped, in spite, it 
woald seenk of its own demerits, through the intercession 
of a dftgfc woman. Such a grace could, indeed, seem merely 
imridiotii, ungracious, and unreasonable in the eyes of both 
parties; he retreated without listening to the persuasions 
f ♦' ^h opponents, or asking the consent of his friends^ The 
1 of all lay in his unsociable, supercilious, and self- 
wiMcd disposition, which, in all ca^es, is offensive to most 
pBOplk; and when combined with a passion for distinction, 
faises Into absolute savageness and mercilessness. Men 
iedtne to ask favors of the people, professing not to need 
tliy liooors from them; and then are indignant if they do 
Hoc obtain them. Mctetlus, Aristides, and Epaminondas 
certainly did not beg favors of the multitude; but that was 
kcame they, in real truth, did not value the gifts which a 
popalar body can either confer or refuse; and when they 
were more than once driven into cxile^ rejected at elections^ 
and C09ldemned in court !^ of justice, they showed no resent- 
at the ttl-humor of ihcir fellow-citizens, but were willing 
jpontented to return and be reconciled when the feeling 
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H iT^ and they were wished for. He who least like 
kng favor, ought also least to think of resenting neglect: » 
feel wounded at being refused a distinction can only arise 
from an overweening appetite to have it 

Alcibiades never professed to deny that it was pleasant to 
him to be honored^ and distasteful to him to be overlooked; 
and, accordingly, he always tried to place himself Bpop 
good terms with all that he meti Coriolanus's pride forbade 
him to pay attentions to those who cotild have promoted his 
advancement, and yet his love of distinction made him fed 
hurt and angry when he was disregarded. Such are the 
faulty parts of his character, which in all other rcspccti 
was a noble one. For his temperance, continence, ami 
probity, he might claim to be compared with the best and 
purest of the Greeks ; not in any sort or kind with Alcibiades, 
the least scrupulous and most entirely careless of human 

ings in all these points. 
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XTTTHOEVER it w^ Sosius, tliat wrote the poem in 
Vy booor of Akibiades, upon his winning the chariot- 

▼ T race at the Olympian Games, whether it were 
Euripides, as b most commonly thought, or some other 
IvrscNi, he tells tts» that to a man*s being happy it is in the 
fifU {ilaee reqtiisite he should be bom in **5omc famous 
dtj.** But for him that would attain to true happiness, 
ulilcb for tlie most part is placed in the qualities and dis- 
postHofi of the mind, it is, in my opinion, of no other 
dtttdvanlagc to be of a mean, obscure country, than to 
be bom of a small or plain-looking woman. For H were 
fidkoJoos to think that lulls, a little part of Ceos, which 
ilidf t§ QO great island, and .^gina, which an Athenian 
once saM ought to be removed, like a small eye-sore, from 
tbe fkoit of Pirfetis, should breed good actors and poets,^ and 
ytl should ncYcr be able to produce a just, temperate, wise^ 
lod liigh>mindcd man. Other arts, whose end it is to 
acifiitre riches or honor, are likely enough to wither and 
decay to poor and undistinguished towns; but virtue, like a 
ftfOQg and durable plant, may take root and thrive in any 
place where it can lay bold of an ingenuous nature, and a 
nand that h industrious. I, for my part, shall desire that 
for «iy deficiency of mine in rtghl judgment or action* I 
myself may be^ as in fairness, held accountable, and shall 
not attribute it to tht: obscurity of my birthplace. 

Btn if any man undenake to write a history, that has to 
bt collected from materials gathered by observation and the 
re^dbig of works not easy to be got in all places^ nor 
writlcn always in his own language, but many of them 

• StmnokSr*. fi»# fjrk p<Ki, wa« born at Inlii in Cf*^*: a>nd V»lut, tlw 
twkkfmtttd ftclor, wbc^ b mriYtjoned in the «j«:ctunt* lurtber on. of lleat«» 
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foreign and dispersed in other hands, for him, imdoubtcdiy, 
it IS in the first place and ahove all things most necessary, 
to reside in some city of good note, addicted to liberal artSt 
and populous; where he may have plenty of al! sorts oi 
books, and upon inquiry may hear and inform himself of 
such particulars as» having escaped the pens of writers, are 
more faithfully preserved in the memories of men, lesl Hi* 
work be deficient in many things, e/cn those which it can 
least dispense with. 

But for me, I live in a little town, where I am willing 
to continue, lest it should grow less; and having had no 
leisure, while 1 was in Rome and other parts of Italy, to 
exercise myself In the Roman language, on account of public 
business and of those who came to be instructed by me in 
philosophy, it was very late, and in the decline of my age, 
before I applied myself to the reading of Latin authors. 
Upon which that which happened to me, may seem strange, 
though it be true ; for it was not so much by the knowledge 
of words, that I came to the understanding of things, as by 
my experience of things I was enabled to follow the meaning 
of words. But to appreciate the graceful and ready pro- 
nunciation of the Roman tongue, to understand the various 
figures and connections of words, and such other orna- 
ments, in which the beauty of speaking consists, iSp I doubt 
not, an admirable and delightful accomplishment; but it 
requires a degree of practice and study which is not easy, 
and will better suit those who have more leisure, and time 
enough yet before them for the occupation. 

And so in this fifth book of my Parallel Lives, in giving 
an account of Demosthenes and Cicero, my comparison of 
their natural dispositions and their characters will be formed 
upon their actions and their lives as statesmen, and I shall 
not pretend to criticize their orations one against the other, 
to show which of the two was the more charming or the 
more powerful speaker. For there, as Ion says. 

We are but like a fiih upon dry land; 

a proverb which Caecilius perhaps forgot, when he employed 
his always adventurous talents in so ambitious an attempt 
as a comparison of Demosthenes and Cicero: and, possibly, 
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H it were a thing obviDus and easy for every man to know 
Mmueif, the precept bad not passed for an oracle. 

Tbe divine power seems originally to have designed De- 
motXhcncs ^m/d Cicero upon the same p1an« giving them 
many stmUarities in their natural characters^ as Ibeir passion 
for distinction and their love of liberty in civil life, and 
ibeir wmttt of courage in dangers and war, and at the same 
time also to have added many accidental resemblances, I 
Ifatak tliere can hardly be found two other orators, who, from 
hbb]] and obscure beginnings, became so great and mighty; 
nrfio botti contested with kings and tyrants; both lost their 
daughters, were driven out of their country, and returned 
with hociof ; who* flying from thence agatn^ were both seized 
upon by their enemies, and at last ended their lives with the 
lAieFty of their counerymen. So that if we were to suppose 
tlltre had beeti a trial of skill between nature and fortune, 
as thctt IS sometimes between artists, it would be hard to 
jtidge, whether that succeeded best in making tliem alike in 
their dispositions and manners, or this, in the coincidences 
of their lives* We will speak of the eldest first 

Demofithenes, the father of Demosthenes, was a citizen of 
good rank and quality, as Tlieopompws informs us, stirnamcd 
tbc Sword-maker, because he had a large work-house, and 
kept servants skilful in that art at work. But of that which 
£»ciii]ie^ the orator, said of his mother, that she was 
descended of one Gylon* who fled his country upon an ac- 
etuatJOft of treason, and of a barbarian woman, 1 can affirm 
nothtnfr, whether he spoke true, or slandered and maligned 
her. This is certaiu, that Demostbeties, being as yet but 
«evm yean old, was left by his father in affluent circum- 
moccs. ibe whole value of his estate being little short of 
Meeii talents, and that he was wronged by his guardtan&, 
fftrt of his fortune being cmhczjikd by them, and the rest 
neglected; insomuch that even bis teachers were defrauded 
of their salaries. This was the reason that he did not 
olnain the libera] education that he should have had; besides 
tktf on accouitt of weakticss and delicate healthy his mother 
would not let him exen himself, and his teachers forbore 
to orje htm. He was meagre and sickly from the first, and 
hesicc had his oiclciiaaie of Bafaliis^ givcti bim, tt ts said, 
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by the boys, in derision of his appearance; Batalus beingi IM 
some tell us, a certain enervated flute-player, in ridicule an 
whom Antiphanes wrote a play. Others speak of Bataliifl 
as a writer of wanton verses and drinking songs. And n 
would seem that some part of the body^ not decent to bd 
named, was at that time called bataius by the Athenians^ 
But the name of Argas, which also they say was a nick- 
name of EJemostheneSj was given him for hts behavior, as 
being savage and spiteful, argas being one of the poetical 
words for a snake; or for his disagreeable way of speaking* 
Argas being the name of a poet, who composed vciy harshly 
and disagreeably* So much, as Plato says, for such matters. 
The first occasion of his eager inclination to oratory, they 
say, was this. Callistratus, the orator, being to plead in 
open court for Oropus, the expectation of the issue of that 
cause was very great, as well for the ability of the orator, 
who was then at the height of his reputation, as also for the 
fame of the action itself. Therefore, Demosthenes, having 
heard the tutors and schoolmasters agreeing among them- 
selves to be present at this trial, with much importunity 
persuades his tutor to take him along with him to the 
hearing; who, baving some acquaintance with the door- 
keepers, procured a place where the boy might sit unseen, 
and hear what was said, Calltstratus having got the day, 
and being much admired, the boy began to look upon his 
glory with a kind of emulation, observing how he was 
courted on all hands, and attended on his way by the multi- 
tude; but his wonder was more than all excited by the 
power of his eloquence, which seemed able to subdue and 
win over any thing. From this time, therefore, bidding 
farewell to other sorts of learning and study, he now began 
to exercise himself, and to take pains in declaiming, as one 
that meant to be himself also an orator. He made use of 
Isaeus as his guide to the art of speaking, though Isocrates 
at that time was giving lessons ; whether, as some say, because 
he was an orphan, and was not able to pay Isocrates his 
appointed fee of ten minse, or because he preferred Isaeus's 
speaking, as being more business-like and effective in actual 
use. Hermippus says, that he met with certain memoirs 
without any author's name, in which it was written that 
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Oemo&tHenes wzs a schotar to Plato, and learnt much of 
bis eloquence from him: and he also mentions Ctesibios. as 
reporting frocn Callias of Syracuse and some others, that 
DefnostiieQes secretly obtained a knowledge of the systems 
^t Isocrates and Aicidamas, and mastered them thoroughly. 
Ad ftOOOf therefore, as he was grown up to man's estate* 
be begmn to go to law with his guardians, and to write ora- 
tbos jigmtmi them; who, in the mean time, had recourse to 
vartotufc SBhterfuges and pleas for new trials, and Demos- 
theoes, though he was thus, as Thucydides says, taught his 
tNtstaess in dangers, and by his own e?certions was successful 
in hii suit, was yet unable for all this to recover so much 
fts a sittall fraction of his patrimony. He only attained some 
degree of confidence in speaking, and some competent ex- 
perience in it. And having got a taste of the honor and 
power which are acquired by pleadings, he now ventured to 
come forth, and to undertake public business. And, as it is 
said of Laomedon, the Orchomenian, that by advice of his 
phjrfiiciftn, be used to run long distances to keep off some 
dbme of bis siilcen, and by that means having, through 
hho^ ftod exercise, framed the habit of his body, he betook 
bisttelf fo the great garland games,^ and became one of the 
best ramiers at the long race ; so it happened to Demosthenes, 
who, first vtniunng upon oralory for the recovery of his 
ciwii prtrate property, by this acquired ability in speaking, 
lod at length, in public business, as it were in the great 
fameSp eaine to have the preeminence of all competitors in 
the atsemMy, Btst when he first addressed himself to the 
people, he met with great discouragements, and was derided 
for hiji strange and uncouth style, which was cumbered witli 
long sentences and tortured with formal arguments to a 
aoft barsh and disagreeable excess. Besides, he had, it 
arems, a weakfiesft iix his voice, a perplexed and indistinct 
ntterance and a shontiess of breath, which, by breaking and 
disjointing hts sentences, much obscured the sense and 
neantng of what he spoke. So that in the cod, Icing quite 
diihcartepcd, he t " he assembly; and as he was walking 

cirelessly and ; j, about tlie Pirxnis, Etinomuf. the 
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Thriasian, then a very old man, seeing him, upbraided htm, 
laying that his diction was very much like that of Pericles, 
and that he was wanting to himself through cowardice aird 
meanness of spirit, neither bearing up with courage against 
popular outcry, nor fitting his body for action, but suffering 
it to languish through mere sloth and negligence. 

Another time, when the assembly had refused to hear him, 
and he was going home with his head mulHed up, taking it 
very heavily, they relate that SatyruSp the actor, followed 
him, and being his familiar acquaintance, entered into con- 
versation with him* To whom, when Demosthenes bemoaned 
himself, that having been the most industrious of all the 
pleaders, and having almost spent the whole strength and 
vigor of hts body in that employment, he could not yet find 
any acceptance with the people, that drunken sots, manners, 
and illiterate fellows were beard, and had the hustings for 
their own, whiJe he himself was despised, *'You say true, 
Demosthenes," replies Satyrus, "but I will quickly remedy 
the cause of all this, if you will repeat to me some passage 
out of Euripides or Sophocles " Which when Demosthenes 
had pronounced, Satyrus presently taking it up after him, 
gave the same passage, tn his rendering of it, such a new 
form, by accompanying tt with the proper mien and gesture, 
that to Demosthenes it seemed quite another thing. By 
this being convinced how much grace and ornament language 
acquires from action, he began to esteem it a small matter, 
and as ^fXid as nothing for a man to exercise himself in 
declaiming, if he neglected enunciation and delivery. Here- 
upon he built himself a place to study in under ground, 
(which was still remaining in our time,) and hither he would 
come constantly every day to form his action, and to exercise 
his voice; and here he would continue, oftentimes without 
intermission, two or three months together, shaving one 
half of his head, that so for shame he might not go abroad, 
though he desired it ever so much. 

Nor was this all, but he also made his conservation with 
people abroad, his common speech, and his business, sub- 
servient to his studies, taking from hence occasions and 
arguments as matter to work upon. For as soon as he was 
parted with his company, down he would go at once into his 
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zod nm over every thinf in order that had passed, 
ifid the reasons that might be alleged for and agaiost it 
Uy speeches also, that he was present at, he would go 
again with himself, and reduce into periods ; and what- 
oiliers spoke to him, or he to ihcm, he wouJd correct, 
and vary several ways. Hence it was, that he 
iris lodced upon as a person of no great natural genius, 
bat ooe who owed all the power and ability he had in 
ipoktng 10 labor and industry. Of the truth of which it 
wmB t&of^t to be no small sign, that he was very rarely 
heard to speak upon the occasion, but though he were by 
Buoe frequeoily called upon by the people, as he sat in the 
ataembly, yet he would not rise tmJess he had previously 
Qoaiidered the subject, and came prepared for iL So that 
of the popular pleaders used to make it a jest against 
i* i0d Pytbeas once, scoffing at him, said that bts argu- 
ststeH of the lamp. To which Demosthenes gave the 
diaip answer, *'It is true^ indeed, Pytheas, that your lamp 
and mbie are not conscious of the same things.'^ To others^ 
faavrever* he would not much deny it, but would admit 
Jy enough, that he neither entirely wrote his speeches 
nor yet spoke wholly extempore. And he would 
that it was the more truly popular act to use pre- 

itioft, such preparation being a kind of respect to the 

feople; whereas, to slight and take no care bow what is 

is likely to be received by the audience, shows some- 

of an oligarchical temper, and is the course of one 

intends force rather than persuasion. Of bis want of 

and assurance to speak offhand, they make it also 

er argument, thai when he was at a loss, and discom- 

pOted, Desnades would often rise up on the sudden to support 

him, tKit he was never observed to do the same for Demades* 

Whence then, may some say, was it, that iEscbines speaks 

of hiin ^ a persoo so much to be wondered at for his boMne$a 

1^ speaking? Or, how could tt be, when Python, the By- 

^Btinc, *'wiih so niucli confidence and such a torrent of 

^■rds imrtifhed against''* the Athenians, that Demosthenes 

B^e stood up to oppose him? Or, when Lamachus, ihe 

Tryrinaran, bad written a pancg>Tic upon king Philip and 

_*Thw «rc Ik om woriK quoied hwm %hm Of«l)0ft en the Cfuirtk 
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Alexander, in which he uttered many things in reproach of 
the Thebans and Olynthians, and at the Olympic Games 
recited it publicly, how was it, that he, rising up, and 
recounting historically and demonstratively what benefits 
and advantages all Greece had received from the Thebans 
and Chalcidians, and on the contrary, what mischiefs the 
flatterers of the Macedonians had brought upon it, so turned 
the minds of all that were present that the sophist, in alarm 
at the outcry against him, secretly made his way out of the 
assembly? But Demosthenes, it should seem, regarded other 
points in the character of Pericles to be unsuited to him; 
but his reserve and his sustained manner, and his forbearing 
to speak on the sudden, or upon every occasion, as being the 
things to which principally he owed his greatness, these he 
followed, and endeavored to imitate, neither wholly neglect- 
ing the glory which present occasion oflfered, nor yet willing 
too often to expose his faculty to the mercy of chance. For, 
in fact, the orations which were spoken by him had much 
more of boldness and confidence in them than those that 
he wrote, if we may believe Eratosthenes, Demetrius the 
Phalerian, and the Comedians. Eratosthenes says that often 
in his speaking he would be transported into a kind of 
ecstasy, and Demetrius, that he uttered the famous metrical 
adjuration to the people. 

By the earth, the springs, the rivers, and the streams, 

as a man inspired, and beside himself. One of the come- 
dians calls him a rhopoperpcrcthras,* and another scoffs at 
him for his use of antithesis : — 

And what he took, took back; a phrase to please 
The very fancy of Demosthenes. 

Unless, indeed, this also is meant by Antiphancs for a jest 
upon the speech on Halonesus, which Demosthenes advised 
the Athenians not to take at Philip's hands, but to take back.^ 

*A loud dcclaimer about petty matters; from rhopos, small wares, and 
Perperos, a loud talker. 

• Halonesus had belonged to Athens, but had been seized by pirates, from 
whom Philip took it. He was willing to make a presurnt of it to the 
Athenians, but Demosthenes warned them not on any account to take it, 
unless it were expressly understood that they took it back; Philip had no 
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^—ftH boircver, used to consider Demades* in the mere use 

^Hbti natuml gtfu, an orator impossible to surpass^ and 

^Bt m what he spoke on the sudden, he excelled all the study 

^fa prcfiaratjon of Demosthenes. And Arts ton, the Chian, 

Ba» recorded a judgment which Theophrastus passed upon 

tiic oraloi^; for being asked what kind of orator he ac- 

cDtmted Demosthenes, he answered, "Worthy of the city of 

Adiaisr" and then, what be thought of Demades, he an* 

fwcnedf ** Above it*' And the same philosopher reports, that 

|fflDljreaettis. the Sphcttian« one of the Athenian politicians 

^Bm that time, was wont to say, that Demosthenes was tiie 

^Bfttcst orator, but Phocion the ablest, as he expressed tht 

Hp^ sense in the fewest w^ords. And, indeed, it is related, 

T&t Demo^ibenes himself » as often as Phocion stood up to 

against him, would say to his acquaintance, "Hete 

the knife to my speech/* Yet it does not appear 

er be had this feeling for his powers of speaking, or 

hb life and character, and meant to say that one word 

from a man who was really trusted, would go further 

! a thousand lengthy periods from others. 

etrius, the Phalerian, tells us, that he was informed 
bjf Demosthenes himself, now grown old, that the ways he 
aade use of to remedy his natural bodily infirmities and 
delects wefe such as these; bis inarticulate and stammering 
proDitoeiation be overcame and rendered more distinct by 
speaking with pebbles in his month ; his voice he disciplined 
bf declaiming and reciting speeches or verses when he was 
Mtt of breath, while nmning or going up steep places; and 
tbal m hh house he had a large looking-glass, before which 
ht woold stand and go through bis exercises. It is told that 
loeic one once came to request his assistance as a pleadert 
•fid related how he had been assaulted and beaten. "Cer- 
ttinly/' naicl Demosthenes, "nothing of the kind can have 
la|)fiened to you/' Upon which the other, raising his voice, 
loudly, '*What, Demosthenes, nothing has been 
lo me?*' "Ah," replied Demosthenes, *'now I hear 
voice of one that ha« been injured and beaten/' Of so 

tft fhr« vlMt it «»■ lib dutf to five btcii. Tbe dlatmetion tlMu $mt 
nmtfy lb* «ab|«ct of • frtat «|asl of plaMsnlnr* Ailivavat 
tMMttfrt |fo« tbe tMtdc write? ft. fiTAyfnit upon il la Ibe KM 
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great consequence towards the gaining of belief did lie 
esteem the lone and action oi the speaker. The action whidlj 
he used himself was wonderfully pJeasieg to the commoa 
people; but by well-educated people, as, for example, bf 
Demetrius, the Phalerian, it was looked upon as mean, bii- 
miliating, and unmanly. And Hermippus says of .^lon, that,; 
being asked his opinion concerning the ancient orators au^l 
those of hts own time, he answered that it was admirable I 
to see with what composure and in what high style they 
addressed themselves to the people; but that the orations ot; 
Demosthenes, when they are read, certainly appear to bft 
superior in point of construction, and more eflfective.* Hit 
written speeches, beyond all question, are characterized bf , 
austere tone and by their severity. In his extempore retorttl 
and rejoinders, he allowed himself the use of jest aoi^ 
mockery. When Demades said, **Demosthencs teach me I 
So might the sow teach Minerva T' he replied, **Was il this 
Minerva, that was lately found playing the harlot in Colly- 
tus?"^ When a thief, who had the nickname of the Brazen, 
was attempting to upbraid him for sitting up late, and writing 
by candlelight, "I know very well/' said he, "that you had 
rather have all lights out; and wonder not, O ye men of 
Athens, at the many robberies which arc committed, since 
we have thieves of brass and walls of clay/* But on these 
points, though we have much more to mention, we will add 
nothing at present. We will proceed to take an estimate of 
his character from his actions and his life as a statesman. 
His first entering into public business was much about 
the time of the Phocian war, as himself affirms, and may 
be collected from his Philippic orations. For of these, some 
were made after that action was over, and the earliest of 
them refer to its concluding events. It is certain that he 

*.£sion was « fellow •cholar with Demotthenet. The oomiMirbon in hb 
remarks gives the superiority in manner to the old speakers, whom he re- 
memhered in his youth, but in construction, to Demosthenes, his contem- 
porary. 

'*'Sus Minenram," the proverb. Collytus, together with Mclite, formed 
the south-west, and, apparently, the more agreeable part of Athens. Plu- 
tarch, consoling a friend who was banished from his native city, tells him 
people cannot all live where they like best; it is not every Athenian can 
live in CoUytus, nor does a man consider himself a miserable exile, who 
has to leave a house in Melite and take one in Diomea. 
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111 the accusations of Midi as when he was but two 

and fhirty )nears old, having as yet no interest or reputatton 

poUtictatL And this it was, I consider, that induced 

to withdraw the action, and accept a sum of money as 

Icoii^roastse. For of himself 

He wai no easy or saod-natured man, 

tet of a determined disposition^ and resolute to see himself 
righted; however^ finding it a hard matter and above his 
itrexigtli ta deal with Midias, a man so well secured on all 
tides with money, eloquence, and friends, he yielded to the 
istreattd of those who interceded for him. But had be 
leen any hopes or possibility of prevailing, I cannot believe 
tiiai three thousand drachmas could have taken o£f the edge 
nf bis revenge. The object which he chose for himself in 
the eotmiXMiwealth was noble and just, the defence of the 
Crectacis against Philip; and in this he behaved himself so 
wonlitly that he soon grew famous, and excited attention 
rberc for his elocjucncc and courage in speaking. He 
admired through all Greece, the king of Persia courted 
and by Philip himself be was more esteemed than all 
tUtber orators. His very enemies were forced to confess 
liey had to do with a man of mark; for such a char- 
' even .Eschines and Hyperidcs give him, where they 

and speak against him, 
that I cannot imagine what ground Theopompus had to 
taj, that Demosthenes wag of a lickk, unsettled disposition, 
ixid could not long continue firm either to the same men or 
the same affairs; whereas the contrary is most apparent, for 
die sanic party and post to politics which he held from ihc 
A^gtg ning, to these he kept constant tu the end; and was 
from leaving them while he lived, that he chose rather 
ke his life than his purpose. He was never heard 
ipologize for shifting sides like DemadeSt who would say« 
often xpoke against himseU, but never against Uie city; 
:ir as MelanopuSp who^ being generally against CalliFtratus^ 
being often bribed off with money, was wont to tell iJic 
pie, *Thc man infleed is my enemy, but we must submit 
the good of our country f* nnr again as Nicodemus, the 
who having first api>carcd on Cassander^s side, 




JB erwards taken part with Di^metnu;;, said the bi^ 

^B fs were not in themselves contrary, it being dw^|! 

B must J vi sable to obey the conqueror. We have nmhin|; i 

J this k d to say against Demosthenes^ as one who wo 

^m turn i de or prevaricate, either in word or deed The 

_^M could not have beeu less variation in his public acts if thcf 

^H had all been played, so to say, from first to last, from 

^H same score. Panaztius, the philosopher, said> tliat most 

^^1 his orations are so %vritten, as if they were to prove thc|| 

TH one conclusion, that what is honest and virtuous is for iUelf 

I only to be chosen ; as that of the Crown, that against Aristo- 

^J crates, that for the Irair""'*'-s, and the Philippics; in aD 

,^m which he persuades his 

^1 which seems most pleasa^^, .- 

^m over and over again* that tl 

J prefer tijat which is just ar 

JI^H safety and preservation. 

■^V clean, if his courage for 

the generosity of his p* :ipli 
!, tions, he might deserve ha, 

f number of such orators as 

Hyperides, but in the highest 
and Pericles, 
Certainly amongst those who were contemporary with 
htm, Phocion, though he appeared on the less commendable 
side in the commonwealth, and was counted as one of th« 
Macedonian party, nevertheless, by his courage and his 
honesty, procured himself a name not inferior to those of 
Ephialtes, Aristides, and Cimon. But Demosthenes, being 
neither fit to be relied on for courage in arms, as Demetrius 
says, nor on all sides inaccessible to bribery (for how 
invincible soever he was against the gifts of Philip and 
the Macedonians, yet elsewhere he lay open to assault, and 
was overpowered by the gold which came down from Susa 
and Ecbatana), was therefore esteemed better able to recom- 
mend than to imitate the virtues of past times. And yet 
(excepting only Phocion), even in his life and manners, he 
far surpassed the other orators of his time. None of them 
addressed the people so boldly; he attacked the faults, and 
opposed himself to the unreasonable desires of the multitude, 



-citi;£ens to pursue not that 
ly, or profitable; but declares 
i ought in the first place to 
honorable* before their own 
lat if he had kept his hands 
^ars had been answerable to 
p and the dignity of his ora- 
I his name placed, not in the 
Mcerocles, Polyeuctus, and 
mk with Cimon, Thucydide^ 
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I may be «e^ii in bis orattoiis. Thcopompus writes, that 
c Athenians having by name selected Detnosthenes, and 
IJed itpmi him to accuse a certain persoPp he refused lb 
do it: tspcMi which the assembly being all in an uproar, he 
fDie tip and said, '*Your counsellor, whether you will or no, 
O jrc men of Athens, you shail always have tne; but a 
mophaisi or false accusef, though you would have me, I 
ttial] DCtrer be," And his conduct in the case of Antiphon 
W3U perfectly aristocratic a! ; whom, after he had been ac- 
quitted hi the assembly, he took and brought before the court 
fif Areopagus, mnd, setting at naught the displeasure of the 
people, convicted him there of having promised Philip to 
tent the aisenal; whereupon the man was condemned by 
that cotiit, and suffered for it He accused, also, Theoris, 
the priestess, amongst other misdemeanors, of having in- 
Hmmd and taught the slaves to deceive and cheat their 
msuttct% for which the sentence of death passed upon her^ 
ind she was executed. 

The oration which Apollodorus made use of, and by ft 
carried the cause against Timotbeus, the general, in an 
idtoii of debt, it is said was written for him by Demosthenes; 
is also tll0$c against Phormion and Stcphanus, in which 
litter case he was thought to have acted dishonorably, for 
tbe speech which Phormton used against Apollodorus was 
alio of his making; he, as it were, having simply furnished 
tvo adversaries out of the same shop with weapons to 
wocind one another. Of his orations addressed to tJie public 
utcinbltes» thai against Androtion, and those against Timo- 
craici and Artstocrates, were written for others, before he 
lad co<ne forward himself as a politician* They were com- 
pOied« it seems, when he was but seven or eight and twenty 
old* That against Aristogiton, and that for the 
ities, be spoke himself, at the request* as he says» of 
Qcstppai, the son of Chabrias, but^ as some say, out of 
ooortshtp to the young man's mother. Though, in fact, he 
dM HOC marry her» lor his wife was a woman of Samns, as 
Demetrius, the Magnesian, writes, in his book on Persons 
of the same Name* It is not certain whether his oration 
Sfafci "" ines, for Misconduct as A ' f, was ever 

ijgh Idomcneus says that *1 wanted only 
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thirty voices to condemn him. But this seems not to be 
correct, at least so far as may be conjectured from both theif 
orations concerning^ the Crown ; for in these, neither of theta 
speaks clearly or directly of it, as a cause that ever catae 
to trial. But let others decide this controversy. 

It vi^s evident, even in lime of peace, what course De- 
mosthenes would steer in tlie commonwealth; for whatever 
was done by the Macedonian^ he criticized and found hn\l 
with, and upon all occasions was stirring up the i^eople €f 
Athens, and inflaming them against him. Therefore, in th« 
court of Philip, no man was so much talked of, or of SO 
great account as he ; and when he came thither, otic of the 
ten ambassadors who were sent into Macedonia, though ill 
had audience given them, yet his speech was answered wilb 
most care and exactness* But in other respects, Philip 
entertained him not so honorably as the rest, neither did he 
show him the same kindness and civility with which he 
applied himself to the party of .(^chines and Philocrates, 
So that, when the others commended Philip for his able 
speakings his beautiful person, nay, and also for his good 
companionship in drinking, Demosthenes could not refrain 
from cavilling at these praises; the first, he said, was i 
quality which might well enough become a rhetorician, the 
second a woman, and the last was only the property of a 
sponge; no one of them was the proper commendation of 
a prince. 

But when things came at last to war, Philip on the one 
side being not able to live in peace, and the Athenians, on 
the other side, being stirred up by Demosthenes, the first 
action he put them upon was the reducing of Euboea, which, 
by the treachery of the tyrants, was brought under subjection 
to Philip. And on his proposition, the decree was voted, 
and they crossed over thither and chased the Macedonians 
out of the island. The next, was the relief of the Byzantines 
and Perinthians, whom the Macedonians at that time were 
attacking. He persuaded the people to lay aside their enmity 
against these cities, to forget the offences committed by them 
in the Confederate War, and to send them such succors as 
eventually saved and secured them. Not long after,- he 
undertook an embassy through the States of Greece, which 
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iotidted and so far incensed a^inst Philip, that, a few 
only excepted, he brotight them all into a general league. So 
lliat, li9Ue9 the forces composed of the citizens themselves, 
liicre w«t an army consisting of fifteen thousand foot and 
two thoussuid horse, and the money to pay these strangers 
w%i levied and brotighl in with great cheerfulness. On 
ulticli occaston it was» says Theophrastus^ on the allies re- 
qoestlng that their contributions for the war might be ascer- 
yincd and stated, Crobylus, the orator, made use of the say- 
mg, "War can't be fed at so much a day." Now was all 
Gneece up in arms, and in great expectation what would 
he the event. The Eubceans, the Achaeans, the Corinthians, 
ibe M^arians, the Leucadians, and Corcyrseans, their peftple 
md their cities, were all joined together in a league. But 
the hardest task was yet behind, left for Detnosthenes, to 
draw the Thebans into this confederacy with the rest. Their 
'^"»*^*ry bordered next upon Attica, they had great forces 

te war, and at that time they were accounted the best 
Kfiajers of all Greece, but it was no easy noatter to make 
tkcm break with Philip, who, by many good offices, had so 
hidy oWigcd ihcm in the Phocian war; especially consider* 
bif hr»w the subjects of disptite and variance between the 
% were continually renewed and exasperated by 
, . ^ , :.rre1s, arising out of the proximity of their frontiers. 
But after Philip, being now grown high and puffed up 
-'•*' his good success at Amphissa, on a sudden surprised 

1 and possessed himself of Phocis, and the Athenians 
were in a great oonstcmation, none durst venture to rise 
Bp to ipeak, no one knew what to say, all were at a toss« 
liid the whole tsscmbly in silence and perplexity^ in this 
extrtmily of iflmirs, Demosthenes was the only man who 
wppc9tTc6n hh counsel to them being alliance with the Thebans. 
And having in orther ways encouraged the people, and, as his 
was, ndsed their spirits up with hopes, be. with 

ntberit was sent ambassador to Thebes, To oppose 

as Marsyas sayn, Philip also sent thither his envoj-s, 
Amyntas and Clcnr vq Macedonians, besides Daochus, 

a The«salian, ami .l'us. Now the Thebans, in their 

ooasoltitJOQs, were well enough aware whnt suited best 

their own intcre:st, hut every one had before his eye? 
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the terrors of war, and their losses in the Phocian troubles 
were still recent ; but such was the force and power of the 
orator, fanning up, as Theopompus says, their courage, and 
firing their emulation, that casting away every thought of 
prudence, fear, or obligation, in a sort of divine possession, 
they chose the path of honor, to which his words invited 
them. And this success, thus accomplished by an orator, 
was thought to be so glorious and of such consequence, that 
Philip immediately sent heralds to treat and petition for a 
peace: all Greece was aroused, and up in arms to help. And 
the commanders-in-chief, not only of Attica, but of Boeotia, 
applied themselves to Demosthenes, and observed his direc- 
tions. He managed all the assemblies of the Thebans, no 
less than those of the Athenians ; he was beloved both by 
the one and by the other, and exercised the same supreme 
authority with both; and that not by unfair means, or 
without just cause, as Theopompus professes, but indeed it 
was no more than was due to his merit. 

But there was, it should seem, some divinely-ordered 
fortune, commissioned, in the revolution of things, to put a 
period at this time to the liberty of Greece, which opposed 
and thwarted all their actions, and by many signs foretold 
what should happen. Such were the sad predictions uttered 
by the Pythian priestess, and this old oracle cited out of 
the Sibyl's verses, — 

The battle on Thermodon that shall be 

Safe at a distance I desire to see, 

Far, like an eaRle, watching in the air. 

Conquered shall weep, and conqueror perish there. 

This Thermodon, they say, is a little rivulet here in our 
country in Cht-cronea, running into the Cephisus. But we 
know of none that is so called at the present time; and can 
only conjecture that the streamlet which is now called 
Haemon, and runs by the Temple of Hercules, where the 
Grecians were encamped, might perhaps in those days be 
called Thermodon, and after the fifi:ht, being filled with 
blood and dead bodies, upon this occasion, as we guess, might 
change its old name for that which it now bears. Yet 
Duris says that this Thermodon was no river, but that some 
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ibc toWicn, as they were pttching their teats and digging 
aches alioat thtm, found a small stone statue, which, by 

tnacrtptioti. appeared to be the figure of Thermodon, 
a wounded AmaEon in his arms ; and that there 

another oracle current about it, as follows: — 

tlie liQtiie on Tbc^rntcKioti thai shall tie, 
Fkil fi£>t, bliick mvcti, to attend and Se« ; 
The llc«li of men «baJl Uiere ahautid for Uiee^ 

In iiie, II is not easy to determine what is the truth. But 
at Dcmosllienes It Is said, that he had such great confidence 
in the Grecian forces, and was so excited by the sight of 
the ctmrage and resolution of so many brave men ready to 
cofage tlie enemy, that he would by no means endure they 
shmild Rive any heed to oracles, or hearken to prophecies, 
hnH gave out that he suspected even the prophetess herself, 
as if she had been tampered with to speak in favor of 
PhSKpk. The Thebans he put in mind of Epaminondas, the 
Alhmlans, of Pericles who always took their own measures 
and governed their actions by reason, looking upon things 
of this kind as mere pretexts for cowardice* Thus far» 
therefore, Demosthenes acquitted himself like a brave man. 
But in the fight he did nothing honorable, nor was his per- 
larmance answerable to his speeches* For he fled, deserting 
hm place disgracefully, and throwing away his arms, not 
ithaiiie4 as P>^heas observed, to belie the inscription writtco 
cm his shield^ in letters of gold, "With good fortune." 

lo the mean time Philip, in the first moment of victory, 
was so transported with joy, that he grew extravagant, and 
going out, after he had drunk largely, to visit the dead 
hodks, he chanted the first words of the decree that had 
beoQ passed on the motion of Demosthenes, 

Tlic motion of Demosthenei, Demo^thene^'s wn^* 

dividing it metrically into feet, and marking the beats* 

Bat when ht came to himself, and had well considered 
Ibc danger he was lately under, he could not forbear from 
Ebutidering at the wonderful ability and power of an orator 

* r>vfffeo«ik«fif<t n%Bio«lktSMrai, Fttfanfeui, 1*4* dptn> ** T^fmn^hcoa, the 
■BO of I>aoatibefiCB, of die Pswuibn towniltJp, nude tia« uiotion."— the 
~ l«w et tht gwimnnwnt of ito Vote* of t^ AtbeolM ABtcnaUly, 
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who bad made him hazard his life and empire on the isiue | 
of a few brief hours. The fame of it also reached even to 
the court of Persia^ and the king sent letters to his lieu- 
tctianls, comtnanding them to supply Demosthenes witli 
money, and to pay every attention to him, as the only maD 
of all the Grecians who was able to g^vc Philip occupation 
ajid find employment for his forces near home, in the troubles 
of Greece* This afterwards came to the knowledge d 
Alexander, by certain letters of Demosthenes which he found 
at Sardis, and by other papers of the Persian officers, stating ■ 
the large sums which had been given hira< | 

At this time, however, upon the ill success which noit 
happened to the Grecians, those of the contrary faction io 
the commonwealth fell foul upon Demosthenes, and took the 
opportunity to frame several informations and indictments 
against him. But the people not only acquitted him of these 
accusations, but continued towards him their former respect, 
and still invited him, as a man that meant well, to take a 
part in public affairs. Insomuch that when the bones of 
those who had been slain at Chseronca were brought home 
to be solemnly interred, Demosthenes was the man they 
chose to make the funeral oration. They did not show, 
tinder the misfortunes which befell them, a base or ignoble 
mind, as Theopompus writes in his exaggerated style, but, 
on the contrary, by the honor and respect paid to their 
counsellor, they made It appear that they were noway dis- 
satisfied with the counsels he had given them. The speech, 
therefore, was spoken by Demosthenes. .But the subsequent 
decrees he would not allow to be passed in his own name, 
but made use of those of his friends, one after another, look- 
ing upon his own as unfortunate and inauspicious; till at 
length he took courage again after the death of Philip, who 
did not long outlive his victory at Chaeronea. And this, if 
seems, was that which was foretold in the last verse of the 
oracle, 

Conquered shall weep, and conqueror perish there. 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of Philip, 
and laying hold of this opportunity to prepossess the people 
with courage and better hopes for the future, he came into 
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Hic msaetnlily wiiti a cheerful countenance pretending to 
luiire hmd a drcarn tiut presaged some great good fortune for 
Atbefts; and. not long after, arrived the messengers who 
limcsglit the ni-ws of Fhilip*s death. No sooner had the 
people received it. btit immediately they offered sacrifice to 
tbe godd, and decreed that Pausanias should be presented 
wtlfi a crown* Deinosihenes appeared publicly in a rich 
dress, with a chaplct on his head, though it were but the 
irvefith day since the death of his daughter, as is said by 
^£c]iines, who upbraids him upon this account, and rails 
it him as one void of natural affection towards his children. 
IMicreas, indeed, he rather betrays himself to be of a poor, 
m spirit, and cflfeminate mind, if he really means to make 
gs and lamentation the only signs of a gentle and 
ionale nature, and to condemn those who bear such acci- 
dents with more temper and less passion. For my own 
I cannot say that the behavior of the Athenians on 
cecasiofi was wise or honorable^ to crown themselves 
garlands and to sacrifice to the Gods for the death of 
Prince who, in the midst of his success and victories, when 
a conquered people, had used them with so tnuch 

and humanity^ For besides provoking fortimc, it 

was a base thing, and unworthy in itself, to make liim a 
dti^eii of Athens, and pay him honors while he lived, and 
jrt as soon as he felt by another's hand, to set no bounds 
to Hicir jollity, to insult over him dead, and to sing triumph^ 
utt »nag» of victory, as tf by their own valor they had 
fmiK|tii«hcd htm* 1 must at the same time commend the 
Miavior of Demosthenes, who, leaving tears and lamenta- 
lions and domestic sorrows to the women, made it his husi- 
to attend to the interests of the common wealth. And I 
ink it the duty of htm who would l>e accounted to have a 
tmJy valiant, and fit for government, that, standing 
^* • to the common good, and letting private griefs 
fmd iheir compensation in public blessings, he 
thoiild maintain the dignity of his character atid station, 
imicli toorc than actors w*ho represent the persons of kings 
and fyranu, who, we see, when they either laugh or weep 
OQ the stage, fnllow, noi thf^ir own private inclinations, hut 
the coanc consistent with the subject and with their position* 
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And if, moreover, when our neighbor is in misfortune, it 
is not our duty to forbear offering any consolation, but rather 
to say whatever may tend to cheer him, and to invite his 
attention to any agreeable objects, just as we tell peoj^e 
who are troubled with sore eyes, to withdraw their sight from 
bright and offensive colors to green, and those of a softer 
mixture, from whence can a man seek, in his own case, better 
arguments of consolation for afflictions in his family, than 
from the prosperity of his country, by making public and 
domestic chances count, so to say, together, and the better 
fortune of the state obscure and conceal the less happy cir- 
cumstances of the individual. I have been induced to say 
so much, because I have known many readers melted by 
.^chines's language into a soft and unmanly tenderness. 
But now to return to my narrative. The cities of Greece 
were inspirted once more by the efforts of Demosthenes to 
form a league together. The Thebans, whom he had pro- 
vided with arms, set upon their garrison, and slew many of 
them; the Athenians made preparations to join their forces 
with them; Demosthenes ruled supreme in the popular as- 
sembly, and wrote letters to the Persian officers who com- 
manded under the king in Asia, inciting them to make war 
upon the Macedonian, calling him child and simpleton.* But 
as soon as Alexander had settled matters in his own country, 
and came in person with his army into Boeotia, down fell 
the courage of the Athenians, and Demosthenes was hushed; 
the Thebans, deserted by them, fought by themselves, and 
lost their city. After which, the people of Athens, all in 
distress and great perplexity, resolved to send ambassadors 
to Alexander, and amongst others, made choice of Demos- 
thenes for one; but his heart failing him for fear of the 
king's anger, he returned back from Citha^ron, and left the 
embassy. In the mean time, Alexander sent to Athens, re- 
quiring ten of their orators to be delivered up to him, as 
Idomeneus and Duris have reported, but as the most and 
best historians say, he demanded these eight only, — Demos- 
thenes, Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Moerocles, Demon, 

• Margites, the name of the character held up to ridicule in an old porm 
ascribed to Ilomcr, — the boy, who, though fully grown up, has never attained 
the sense or wits of a man. 
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Callbthenes, and Charidemus, It was upon this occasion 
that Demosthenes related to them the fable in which the 
sheep are said to deliver up their dogs to the wolves; him- 
self and those who with him caiiteaded for the p«opk*s 
iafcfy, being, in his comparison, the dogs ihat defended the 
flock, tad AJcxaoder *'the Macedonian arch wolf," He fur- 
ther told them, "As we see corn-masters sell their whole 
ilock by 1 few grains of wheat which they carry about with 
lliefii in m dish, as a sample of the rest, so you, by delivering 
op us, who are but a few, do at the same time unawares 
surrender np yourselves all together with us ;*' so we find it 
Tclated in the history of ArislobuluSt the Cassaodrian. The 
AtikCftians were deliberating, and at a loss what to 4o, when 
Demtdes, having agreed with the persons whom Alexander 
had demanded, for five talents, undertook to go ambassador^ 
ind lo intercede with the king for them; and, whether it 
was that he relied on his friendship and kindness, or that 
he boped to find him satiated, as a lion glutted with slaughter, 
he certatnfy went, and prevailed with him both to pardon the 
SOI, and to be reconciled to the city. 

So be and his friends, when Alexander went away, were 
great oicn^ and Demosthenes was quite put aside* Yet when 
Agis, the Spartan, made bis insurrection, he also for a 
diort lime attempted a movement in his favor; but he soon 
shrunk back again, as the Athenians would not take any 
part in it, and, Agis being slain, the Lacedaemonians were 
vanquished. During this time it was that the indictment 
against Ctesiphon, concerning the Crown, was brought to 
triaL The action was commenced a little before t!ie battle in 
Chdcfooea^ when Giarfondas was archon, but it was not 
proceeded with till about ten years after, Aristophon being 
then arcbon. Never was any public cause more celebrated 
than this, alike lor the fame ol the orators^ and for the 
goitfous courage of the judges, who, though at that time 
Ibe aoctuers of Demosthenes were in the height of power, 
and supported by all the favor of the Macedonians, yet 
mmld not give judgment against him, but acquitted him io 
hoooiahly, that .^schines did not obtain the fifth pan of 
Ibeir iitffimgti on his side, so that, immediately after, he 
left tlte dty, and spent the rest of his life in teaching rhetoric 
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about the island of Rhodes, and upon the continent in Ionia. 
It was not long after that Harpalus fied from Alexander, 
and came to Athens out of Asia ; knowing himself guilty of 
many misdeeds into which his love of luxury had led him, 
and fearing the king, who was now grown terrible even to 
his best friends. Yet this man had no sooner addressed 
himself to the people, and delivered up his goods, his ships, 
and himself to their disposal, but the other orators of the 
town had their eyes quickly fixed upon his money, and came 
in to his assistance, persuading the Athenians to receive 
and protect their suppliant. Demosthenes at first gave advice 
to chase him out of the country, and to beware lest they 
involved their city in a war upon an unnecessary and unjust 
occasion. But some few days after, as they were taking an 
account of the treasure, Harpalus, perceiving how much he 
was pleased 'with a cup of Persian manufacture, and how 
curiously he surveyed the sculpture and fashion of it, de- 
sired him to poise it in his hand, and consider the weight 
of the gold. Demosthenes, being amazed to feel how heavy 
it was, asked him what weight it came to, "To you," said 
Harpalus, smiling, "it shall come with twenty talents." And 
presently after, when night drew on, he sent him the cup 
with so many talents. Harpalus, it seems, was a person of 
singular skill to discern a man's covetousness by the air of 
his countenance, and the look and movements of his eyes. 
For Demosthenes could not resist the temptation, but ad- 
mitting the present, like an armed garrison, into the citadel 
of his house, he surrendered himself up to the interest of 
Harpalus. The next day, he came into the assembly with 
his neck swathed about with wool and rollers, and when 
they called en him to rise up and speak, he made signs as if 
he had lost his voice. But the wits, turning the patter to 
ridicule, said that certainly the orator had been seized that 
night with no other than a silver quinsy. And soon after, 
the people, becoming aware of the bribery, grew angry, and 
would not suffer him to speak, or make any apology for 
himself, but ran him down with noise; and one man stood 
up, and cried out, **What, ye men of Athens, will you not 
hear the cup-bearer?" So at length they banished Harpalus 
out of the city; and fearing lest they should be called to 
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II for die treasure which the orators had purloined, they 
iiia4e a strict inquiry^ goiog from house to house; only Cal* 
lidedk the soa of Arrhenidas^ who was newly married, they 
woitkl not suffer to be searched, out of respect, as Theo{>on]- 
]Mis writes, to the bride* who was within. 

DesDosthenes resisted the inquisition, and proposed a 
decree to refer the business to the court of Areopagus, and 
ta punish those whom that court should find guiUy. But 
beinc hiniMrlf one of the first whom the court condemned, 
when be came to the bar, he was fined fifty talents, and 
cofimijtted to prison: where, out of shame of the crime for 
wiitch he was condemned^ and through the weakness of his 
fco^y* growing incapable of supporting the confinement, be 
Made his escape, by the carelessness of some and by the 
oonttivince of others of the citizeas. We are told^ at least, 
that he had not fled far from the city, when, finding that 
he was pursued by some of those who bad been his ad- 
ttrjaries. he endeavored to hide hunself. But when they 
led him by name, and coming up nearer to him, desired 
would accept from them some money which ihcy had 
IT 'rom home as a provision for his journey, and to 

>ie only had followed him, when they entreated 
htiu lo take courage, and to bear up against his misfortune^ 
be burst out into much greater lamentation, saying, *'But 
liow is it possible to support myself under so heavy an 
wMictMoUt since I leave a city in which I have such enemies, 
as in any other it is not easy to find friends/* He did not 
sbow much foriiiude in his banishment, spending his lime 
(or the most part in M^ina and Trcezen^ and, with tears 
in his eyftt, looking towards the countr>' of Attica, And 
there remaia upon record some sayings of his, little re- 
•emyscii^ those sentiments of generosity and bravery which 
l» used to express when he had the management of the 
comiiiofiwealth. For, as he was departing out of the city, it 
u re|»rted, he lifted up his hands towards the Acropolis, and 
titd, ^'O Lady Minerva, bow h it that thou takest delight in 
three «adi fierce untractable beasts^ the owl, the snake, and 
tlw p^fite?" The youjig men that came to visit and con* 
rerse with him, he deterred from meddling with state affairs, 
telling them, that if at first two ways had been proposed 
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to him, the one leading to the speaker's stand and the as- 
sembly, the other going direct to destruction, and he could 
have foreseen the many evils which attend those who deal 
in public business, such as fears, envies, calumnies, and 
contentions, he would certainly have taken that which led 
straight on to his death. 

But now happened the death of Alexander, while Demos- 
thenes was in this banishment which we have been speaking 
of. And the Grecians were once again up in arms, en- 
cotiraged by the brave attempts of Leosthenes, who was 
then drawing a circumvallation about Antipater, whom he 
held close besieged in Lamia. Pytheas, therefore, the orator, 
and Callimedon, called the Crab, fied from Athens, and taking 
sides with Antipater, went about with his friends and am- 
bassadors to keep the Grecians from revolting and taking 
part with the Athenians. But, on the other side, Demos- 
thenes, associating himself with the ambassadors that came 
from Athens, used his utmost endeavors and gave them his 
best assistance in persuading the cities to fall unanimously 
upon the Macedonians, and to drive them out of Greece. 
Phylarchus says that in Arcadia there happened a rencounter 
between Pytheas and Demosthenes, which came at last to 
downright railing, while the one pleaded for the Macedonians, 
and the other for the Grecians. Pytheas said, that as we 
always suppose there is some disease in the family to which 
they bring asses' milk, so wherever there comes an embassy 
from Athens, that city must needs be indisposed. And De- 
mosthenes answered him, retorting the comparison: "Asses' 
milk is brought to restore health, and the Athenians come 
for the safety and recovery of the sick." With this con- 
duct the people of Athens were so well pleased, that they 
decreed the recall of Demosthenes from banishment. The 
decree was brought in by Demon the Paianian, cousin to 
Demosthenes. So they sent him a ship to ^Egina, and he 
landed at the port of Pirajus, where he was met and joyfully 
received by all the citizens, not so much as an Archon or a 
priest staying behind. And Demetrius, the Mag^iesian, says, 
that he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and blessed this 
day of his happy return, as far more honorable than that 
of Alcibiades; since he was recalled by his countrymen, not 
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any force or constraiot put upon them, but hy rhcir 
good- will aritl Iree inclinations* There remained ouly 
Mi pcciiiuary fine, which, according to law, could not be 
remitted by the people. But they found out a way to elude 
llie law. It was a custom with them to allow a certain 
quantity of silver to those who were to furnish and adorn 
the altar for the sacrifice of Jupiter Soter. This office, for 
tltai tofn, they bestowed on Demosthenes, and for the per- 
formajicc of it ordered him fifty talents, the very sum in 
which he was condemned. 

Yet it was no long time that he enjoyed his country after 
his return, the attempts of the Greeks being soon all utterly 
defeated For the battle at Cranon happened in Metagitnion, 
ill BoSdromion the garrison entered into Munychia, and in 
tbt PsranepsioQ following died Demosthenes after this 
macmer. 

Upon the report that Antipater and Craterus were coming 
to Albeiis, Demosthenes with his party took their opportunity 
to CKspe privily out of the city i but sentence of death was, 
tipoo the motion of Demades, passed upon them by the 
people. They dispersed themselves^ flying some to one 
place, tome to another; and Antipater sent about his soldiers 
toto all ifwaners to apprehend them. Archias was their 
captain^ and was thence called the exile-hunter. He was a 
Thttrtan born* and is reported to have been an actor of 
tragedies* and they say that Polus, of ^gina, the best actdr 
ttme, was his scholar: but Hermippus reckons Archias 
_ the disciples of Lacrkus, the orator^ and Demetrius 
be spent some time with Anaximcnes. This Archias 
Hyperides the orator, Aristonicus of Marathon, and 
erxiis^ the brother of Demetrius the Phalerian, in ^^gina, 
M)k them by force out of the temple of jEacus. whilhcr 
ihey were fled for safety, and sent them to Antipater, then 
at Oeooae, where they were all put to death; and Hyperides, 
they ^y^ had his tongue cut out. 

Deoioftbenes, he heard, had taken sanctuary at the temple 
of Neptime m Calauria. and. crossing over Either in some 
ill vessels, as soon as he had landed himself, and the Thra* 
•pear-men that came with him, he endeavored to per- 
Demosthenes to accompany him lo Antipater, as if he 
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should meet with no hard usage from him. But Demos- 
thenes, in his sleep the night before, had a strange dream. 
It seemed to him that he was acting a tragedy, and con- 
tended with Archias for the victory; and though he ac- 
quitted himself well, and gave good satisfaction to the 
spectators, yet for want of better furniture and provision for 
the stage, he lost the day. And so, while Archias was dis- 
coursing to him with many expressions of kindness, he sate 
still in the same posture, and looking up steadfastly upon 
him, "O Archias," said he, "I am as little affected by your 
promises now as I used formerly to be by your acting." 
Archias at this beginning to grow angry and to threaten him, 
"Now," said Demosthenes, "you speak like the genuine Mace- 
donian oracle ; before you were but acting a part Therefore 
forbear only a little, while I write a word or two home to 
my family." Having thus spoken, he withdrew into the 
temple, and taking a scroll, as if he meant to write, he put 
the reed into his mouth, and biting it, as he was wont to do 
when he was thoughtful or writing, he held it there for some 
time. Then he bowed down his head and covered it. The 
soldiers that stood at the door, supposing all this to proceed 
from want of courage and fear of death, in derision called 
him effeminate, and faint-hearted, and coward. And Archias, 
drawing near, desired him to rise up, and repeating the 
same kind things he had spoken before, he once more prom- 
ised him to make his peace with Antipater. But Demos- 
thenes, perceiving that now the poison had pierced and seized 
his vitals, uncovered his head, and fixing his eyes upon 
Archias, "Now," said he, "as soon as you please you may 
commence the part of Creon in the tragedy, and cast out 
this body of mine unburied. But, O gracious Neptune, I, for 
my part, while I am yet alive, arise up and depart out of 
this sacred place; though Antipater and the Macedonians 
have not left so much as thy temple unpolluted." After he 
had thus spoken and desired to be held up, because already 
he began to tremble and stagger, as he was going forward, 
and passing by the altar, he fell down, and with a groan 
gave up the ghost. 

Ariston says that he took the poison out of a reed, as we 
have shown before. But Pappus, a certain historian whose 
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was recovered by Hcnnippus, says, that as he fell 
near the aittar. there was found in his scroll this beginning 
only of a letter, and nothing more, "Demosthenes to Anii- 
pater Z' And that when his sudden death was much won- 
dere<l at, the Tbracians who guarded the doors reported that 
l»e took the poison into his hand out of a rag, and put it into 
ha% numiK and that they imagined it had been gold which be 
fwaBowed : but the maid that served hitn, being examined by 
the follawer^ of Archias, affirmed that he had worn it in a 
braedet for a long time, as an amulet. And Eratosthenes 
iln sary^ that he kept the poison in a hollow ring, and that 
tlial riitg was the bracelet which he wore about his arm. 
There ire various other statements made by the many authors 
rto have related the story, hut there is no need to enter 
mU> their discrepancies ; yet I must not omit what is said by 
Ikmochares, the relation of Demosthenes, who is of opinion, 
it WIS not by the help of poison that he met with so sudden 
tod m eaty m daath. but that by the singular favor and 
providence of the gods he was ihuj rescued from the cruelty 
of the IkfacedoruaRS. He died on the sixteenth of Pyanep- 
iMHt, the most sad and solemn day of the Thesmophoria, 
whidi the women observe by fasting in the temple of the 
foddeis. 

Soon after his death, the people of Athens bestowed on hini 
mA booors as he had deserved. They erected his statue of 
bnaa; they decreed that the eldest of his family should be 
inatntained in the Prjtaneum ; and on the base of his statue 
was engraven the famous inscription, — 

Had f<m for Greece been ttrong, ij wht jrou were, 
Tlie M«c«dotiian bad not conquered tier. 

For it is tiroply ridiculous to say. as some have related, that 
Demosthenes made these verses himself in Calauria, as he 
was abcyut to take the poison* 

A litiic before he went to Athens, the following incident 
was uid to have happened. A soldier, being summoned to 
appear before his superior officer, and answer to an accusa- 
tion bcofight against him, put that little g^M which he had 
'he fiands of Dcmosthencs's statue. The fingers of ihif 
were folded one within another, and near h grew a 
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small plane-tree, from which many leaves, either accidemdlif i 
blown thither by the wind, or placed so on purpose by the 
man himself, falling together, and lying round about tk | 
gold, concealed it for a long time. In the end, the soldier 
returned, and found his treasure entire, and the fame of thii j 
incident was spread abroad- And many ingenious persona of I 
the city competed with each other^ on this occasion, to vindi^ j 
cate the integrity of Demosthenes, in several epigrams wbidi] 
they made on the subject. 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new honors Wl 
now came in for, divine vengeance for the death of Demos^l 
thenes parsuing him into Macedonia, where he was justly 
put to death by those whom he had basely Mattered. Tb?y 
were weary of him before, but at this time the guilt he lay 
under was manifest and undeniable. For some of his letters 
were intercepted, in which he had encouraged Perdiccas^"* to 
fall upon Macedonia, and to save the Grecians, who, he said, 
hung only by an old rotten thread, meaning Antipaten Of 
this he was accused by Dinarchus, the Corinthian, and Cas- 
Sander was so enraged, that he first slew his son in hi$ bosonL 
and then gave orders to execute him ; who might now at i^^H 
by his own extreme misfortunes, learn the lesson, that trai^ 
tors, who make sale of their country, sell themselves first ; a 
truth which Demosthenes had often foretold him, and he 
would never believe. Thus, Sosius^ you have the life of 
Demosthenes, from such accounts as we have either read or 
heard concerning him. 

^*ThU, apparently, is one of PluUrch'a slips of memory. It wu not 
Perdiccas, but Antigonus; and to he tells the story himself in the life of 
Phocioo. 
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CICERO 

IT is generally said, that Hclvia, the mother of Cicero, was 
both well bom and lived a fair life; but of his father 
nothing is reported but in extremes. For whilst some 
would have him the son of a fuller, and educated in that 
trade, others carry back the origin of his family to Tullus 
Attius, an illustrious king of the Volscians, who waged war 
not without honor against the Romans. However, he who 
first of that house was surnamed Cicero seems to have been 
a person worthy to be remembered; since those who suc- 
ceeded him not only did not reject, but were fond of the 
name, though vulgarly made a matter of reproach. For the 
Latins call a vetch Cicer, and a nick or dent at the tip of 
his nose, which resembled the opening in a vetch, gave him 
the surname of Cicero. 

Cicero, whose story I am writing, is said to have replied 
with spirit to some of his friends, who recommended him to 
lay aside or change the name when he first stood for office 
and engaged in politics, that he would make it his endeavor 
to render the name of Cicero more glorious than that of the 
Scauri and Catuli. And when he was quxstor in Sicily, and 
was making an offering of silver plate to the gods, and had 
inscribed his two names, Marcus and Tullius, instead of the 
third he jestingly told the artificer to engrave the figure of a 
vetch by them. Thus much is told us about his name. 

Of his birth it is reported, that his mother was delivered 
without pain or labor, on the third of the new Calends,* the 
same day on which now the magistrates of Rome pray and 
sacrifice for the emperor. It is said. also, that a vision ap- 
peared to his nurse, and foretold the child she then suckled 
should afterwards become a great benefit to the Roman 
States. To such presages, which might in general be thought 

'The third of Jantiary. 
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mere fancies and idle talk, he himself erelong gave the credit 
of true prophecies. For as soon as he was of an age to begin 
to have lessons, he became so distinguished for his talent, 
and got such a name and reputation amongst the boys, that 
their fathers would often visit the school, that they might 
see young Cicero, and might be able to say that they them- 
selves had witnessed the quickness and readiness in learning 
for which he was renowned. And the more rude among 
them used to be angry with their children, to see them, ais 
they walked together, receiving Cicero with respect into the 
middle place. And being, as Plato would have the scholar- 
like and philosophical temper, eager for every kind of learn- 
ing, and indisposed to no description of knowledge or in- 
struction, he showed, however, a more peculiar propensity 
to poetry; and there is a poem now extant, made by him 
when a boy, in tetrameter verse, called Pontius Glaucus. And 
afterwards, when he applied himself more curiously to these 
accomplishments, he had the name of being not only the best 
orator, but also the best poet of Rome. And the glory of his 
rhetoric still remains, notwithstanding the many new modes 
in speaking since his time; but his verses are forgotten and 
out of all repute, so many ingenious poets having followed 
him. 

Leaving his juvenile studies, he became an auditor of Philo 
the Academic, whom the Romans, above all the other schol- 
ars of Clitomachus, admired for his eloquence and loved for 
his character. He also sought the company of the Mucii, 
who were eminent statesmen and leaders in the senate, and 
acquired from them a knowledge of the laws. For some 
short time he served in arms under Sylla, in the Marsian 
war. Rut perceiving the commonwealth running into fac- 
tions, and from faction all things tending to an absolute 
monarchy, he betook himself to a retired and contemplative 
life, and conversing with the learned Greeks, devoted himself 
to study, till Sylla had obtained the government, and the 
commonwealth was in some kind of settlement. 

At this time, Chrysogonus, Sylla's emancipated slave, hav- 
ing laid an information about an estate belonging to one who 
was said to have been put to death by proscription, had 
bought it himself for two thousand drachmas. And when 
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Ihe son and heir of the dead, complained, and 
denoosttaied the estate to be worth two hundred and fifty 
talefit " tools it angrily to have his actions questioned* 

and J. : a process against Roscius for the mdrder of 

his fAlheft Chrysogonus managing the evidence. None of 
ttie a4rocates durst assist him, but fearing the cruelty of 
SyVtii» avoided the cause. The young man, being thus dc- 
lertcd, came for refuge to Cicero. Cicero's friends encour- 
9g!^ bim, saying h« was not likdy ever to have a fairer and 
hoaorabic introduction to public life; he therefore 
the defence, carried the cause, and got much re- 
Qowii for it 

But fearing Sylla, he travelled into Greece, and gave it 
oat that he did so for the benefit of his health. And indeed 
ht WES lean and meagre, and had such a weakness in his 
Momach, that he could take nothing but a spare and thin 
dkl« and that not till late in the evening. !{is voice was 
loud and gi>od, but so harsh and unmanaged that in vehe- 
and heat of speaking he always raised it to so high a 
that there seemed to be reason to fear about his health, 

Wbcti he came to Athens, he was a hearer of Antiochus 
of Ascalott, with whose fluency and elegance of diction he 
was Biuch taken, although he did not approve of his innova- 
tions in doctrine. For Antiochus had now fallen off from 
the New Academy, as tbey call it, and forsaken the sect of 
Cameades^ whether that he was moved by the argument of 
mani fcitness^ and the senses, or, as some say, had been led 
by feelings of rivalry and opposition to the followers of 
Qitomachui and Philo to change his opinions, and in most 
fehtngi to embrace Ihe doctrine of the Stoics. But Cicero 
fatlier affected and adhered to the doctrines of the New 
Acadony; and purposed with himself, if he should be dis- 
appointed of any employment in the commonwealth, to retire 
hiiher from pleading and political affairs, and to pass his life 
^riih quiet in the study of philosophy. 

But after he had received the news of Sylla's death, and 

* Ac«0fdi^ 10 a pfopotcxf eof«<ticrtw " by ttic ro*tiifrrta«i» of tht •««••.•' 
9mt th» r M »f ifi ff , ar mamiffitmgts &i ihint* •<-en And iett, ttrnit lo b« tb* 
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his body, strengthened again by exercise, was come to a 
vigorous habit, his voice managed and rendered sweet and 
full to the ear and pretty well brought into keeping with his 
general constitution, his friends at Rome earnestly soliciting 
him by letters, and Antiochus also urging him to return to 
public affairs, he again prepared for use his orator's instru- 
ment of rhetoric, and summoned into action his political fa^ 
ulties, diligently exercising himself in declamations, and at- 
tending the most celebrated rhetoricians of the time. He 
sailed from Athens for Asia and Rhodes. Amongst the 
Asian masters, he conversed with Xenodes of Adramyttium, 
Dionysius of Magnesia, and Menippus of Caria; at Rhodes, 
he studied oratory with Apollonius, the son of Molon, and 
philosophy with Posidonius. Apollonius, we are told, not 
understanding Latin, requested Cicero to declaim in Greek. 
He complied willingly, thinking that his faults would thus 
be better pointed out to him. And after he finished, all his 
other hearers were astonished, and contended who should 
praise him most, but Apollonius, who had shown no signs of 
excitement whilst he was hearing him, so also now, when 
it was over, sate musing for some considerable time, without 
any remark. And when Cicero was discomposed at this, he 
said, "YoH have my praise and admiration, Cicero, and 
Greece my pity and commiseration, since those arts and that 
eloquence which are the only glories that remain lo her, will 
now be transferred by you to Rome." 

And now when Cicero, full of expectation, was again bent 
upon political affairs, a certain oracle blunted the edge of 
his inclination; for consulting the god of Delphi how he 
should attain most glory, the Pythoness answered, by mak- 
ing his own genius and not the opinion of the people the 
guide of his life; and therefore at first he passed his time 
in Rome cautiously, and was very backward in pretending 
to public offices, so that he was at that time in little esteem, 
and had got the names, so readily given by low and ignorant 
people in Rome, of Greek and Scholar. But when, his own 
desire of fame and the eagerness of his father and relations 
had made him take in earnest to pleading, he made no slow 
or gentle advance to the first place, but shone out in full 
lustre at once, and far surpassed all the advocates of the bar. 
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At fir»t, it IS saidg kc, as well as Dernosthefics* was defective 
tn hit ddivcry, and on that account paid mtich attention to 
the tfistOKtions, nometimes of Roscius the coined lan, am! 
flomelimcs of ^&op the tragedian. They tell of this ^Esop^ 
tiut whilfrt he was representing on the theatre Atrens delib- 
enBfig the revenge of Thycstes, he was so transported be- 
yond himself iti the heat of action, that he struck with his 
Soe^rv one of the servants who was rutrning across the 
it^C 90 vKilently, that he laid him dead npon the place. And 
«itr-li -iftr»rwards was Cicero's ddivery, that it did not a little 
to render his eloqtience persuasive, He used to 
miicmc iuad Speakers, saying that they shouted because they 
C0tlJ4 not $peak« like lame men who get on horseback because 
ihey caJtnot walk. And his readiness and address in sar- 
tMsm^ and generally in witty sayings, was thought to suit a 
fikader very well, and to be highly attractive, but his using 
to excess offended many, and gave him the repute of til 

was ippointed quaestor tn a great scarcity of corn, and 
had Sidly for his province, where^ though at first he dis- 
pleaseid many, by compelling them lo semi their provisions 
to RofiKt yet after they had had experience of his care, jus- 
lice, and ckmency, they honored him more than ever they 
did any of their governors before. It happened, also, that 
iocEie young Romans of good and noble families, charged 
irilh neglect of discipline and misconduct in military service^ 
were brought before the pr^tor in Sicily. Cicero undertook 
their defence, which he conducted admirably, and got thetn 
actiuttted. So return ing to Rome with a great opinion of 
htmsctf for these things, a ludicroHs incident befell him, as 
be tcUv us himself. Meeting an eminent citizen tn Cain- 
pCRim* whom be accounted his friend, he asked him what the 
Rotmaas &aid and thought of his actions, as if the whole dly 
liail been filled with the glory of what he had done. His 
fHend aikcd him in reply* '^Where is it you have been, 
Qcero?** This for the time utterly mortified and cast him 
t, to perceive that the report of his actions had sunk 
the city of Rome as into an immense ocean, without 
any vimIiIc eflTect or rejiult in reputation. And afterwards 
QODtidenng with himself that the glory he contended for was 

t>— HC 3tll 
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an infinite thing, and that there was na fixed end nof nwai* 
ure in its pursuit^ he abated much of his ambitious thought}. 
Nevertheless, he was always excessively pleased with his own ' 
praise, and continued to the very last to be passionately fofwi 
of glory ; which often interfered with the proseciition of his 
wisest resoltitions. 

On beginning to apply himself more resolutely to pdUic 
business, he remarked it as an unreasonable and absurd thing 
that artificerSi using vessels and instruments inaotmatt 
should know the name, place, and use of every one of them, 
and yet the statesman, whose instruments for carrying otit 
public measures are men, should be negligent and careless in ■ 
the knowledge of persons. And so he not only acquainted | 
himself with the names, but also knew the particular place I 
where every one of the more eminent citizens dwelt, whit i 
lands he possessed, the friends be made use of, and those that j 
were of his neighborhood, and when he travelled on any road i 
in Italy, he could readily name and show the estates and 
seats of his friends and acquaintances. Having so small i.t\ i 
estate, though a sufficient competency for his own expenses, ' 
it was much wondered at that he took neither fees nor gilts I 
from his clients, and more especially, that he did not do so i 
when he undertook the prosecution of Vcrres. This Verrcs, 
who had been praetor of Sicily, and stood charged by the 
Sicilians of many evil practices during his government there, 
Cicero succeeded in getting condemned, not by speaking, 
but in a manner by holding his tongae* For the praetors, fa- 
voring Verres, had deferred the trial by several adjourn- 
ments to the last day, in which it was evident there could 
not be sufficient time for the advocates to be heard, and the 
catise brought to an issue. Cicero, therefore, came forward, 
and said there was no need of speeches; and after producing 
and examining witnesses, he required the judges to proceed 
to sentence. However, many witty sayings are on record, 
as having been used by Cicero on the occasion. When a 
man named Caecilius, one of the freed slaves, who was said 
to be given to Jewish practices, would have put by the 
Sicilians, and undertaken the prosecution of Verres himself, 
Cicero asked, "What has a Jew to do with swine?" verres 
being the Roman word for boar. And when Verres began to 
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t«l>roa€h Cictro with efTcmtnatc living, '*Yaa ought/* replied 

be. "to u^ this tanguage at home, to your sons;*' Verres 

ring 2 son who had fallen into disgraceful courses. Hor- 

sius the orator, not daring directly to undertake the dc- 

of Vcrres, was yet persuaded to appear for him at the 

g on of the line, and received an ivory sphinx for hii 

and when Cicero, in some passage of his speech, 

iqiiciy reflected on him, and Hortensius told him he was 

sktfful tn solving riddles, *'No/* said Cicero, '*and yet you 

?c the Sphinx in your house !" 

Vcrres was thus convicted; though Cicero, who set the 

m at seventy- five myriads,* lay under the suspicion of 

tig ct^rryplefl by bribery to lessen the sum. But the Si- 

jans, tn testimony of their gratitude, came and brought 

all sorts of presents f rora the island, when he was aedile ; 

of which he made no private profit himself, but used their 

generosity only to reduce the public price of provisions. 

He had a very pleasant scat at Arpj,* he had also a farm 

orar Naples, and another about Pompeii, but neither of any 

great value. The portion of his wife, Terentia, amounted 

111 1^1 m>Ttad5, and he had a bequest valued at nine myriads 

^^f denarii; upon these he lived in a liberal but temperate 

^Bylet with tJic learned Greeks and Romans that were his fa* 

^Biliari. He rarely, if at any time, sat dovim to meat till 

^^^HtoDJet^ and that not so much on account of business, as for 

^m beaJtb and the weakness of his stomach. He was othcr- 

vne in the care of his body nice and delicate, appointing 

llimsclf* for example, a set number af walks and rubbings* 

And after this manner managii^g the habit of his body, he 

brtNight It in time to be healthful, and capable of supporting 

BSDj great fatigues and trials. His father's house he made 

over to his Ijrother, living himself near the Palatine hill, that 

be might not give the trouble of long journeys to those that 

nade suit to him* And, indeed, there were not fewer daily 

apfcarifig at his door, lo do their court to him, than there 
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were that came to Crassus for his riches, or to Pompey for 
his power amongst the ^diers, these being at that time the 
two men of the greatest repute and influence in Rome. Niy, 
even Pompey himself used to pay court to Cicero, and 
Cicero's public actions did much to establish Pompey's au- 
thority and reputation in the state. 

Numerous distinguished competitors stood with him for the 
praetor's office ; but he was chosen before them all, and man- 
aged the decision of causes with justice and integrity. It is 
related that Licinius Macer, a man himself of great power in 
the city, and supported also by the assistance of Crassus, 
was accused before him of extortion, and that, in confidence 
on his own interest and the diligence of his friends, whilst 
the judges were debating about the sentence, he went to his 
house, where hastily trimming his hair and putting on a clean 
gown, as already acquitted, he was setting off again to go 
to the Forum; but at his hall door meeting Crassus, who 
told him that he was condemned by all the votes, he went 
in again, threw himself upon his bed, and died immediately. 
This verdict was considered very creditable to Cicero, as 
showing his careful management of the courts of justice. On 
another occasion, Vatinius, a man of rude manners and often 
insolent in court to the magistrates, who had large swellings 
on his neck, came before his tribunal and made some request, 
and on Cicero's desiring further time to consider it, told him 
that he himself would have made no question about it, had 
he been praetor. Cicero, turning quickly upon him, answered, 
"But I, you see, have not the neck that you have."* 

When there were but two or three days remaining in his 
office, Manilius was brought before him, and charged with 
peculation. Manilius had the good opinion and favor of the 
common people, and was thought to be prosecuted only for 
Pompey's sake, whose particular friend he was. And there- 
fore, when he asked a space of time before his trial, and 
Cicero allowed him but one day, and that the next only, the 
common people grew highly offended, because it had Ix^en 
the custom of the prxtors to allow ten days at least to the 

*The strong, thick neck was both in Greek and Latin the si^n of the 
pushing, unscrupulous man, who would take no refusal and slick at no 
doubt or difficulty. So in the life of Marius. 
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and the trilnuics of the people having called him 
^forc the people^ and accused him, hc^ dcsiririg to be heard, 

that as he had always treated the nccused with eqttlty 
^uinimil>% as far as the law allowed^ so he thought it 

to deny the same to Manilius, and that he had studi- 
onsly appointed that day of which alonet as praetor, he was 
Boaster, and that it was not the part of those that were de- 
sirotis to help hiqj^ to cast the judgment of his came upon 
mother pra?tor. These things being said made a wonderful 
diange ia tlie people, and, commending him much for it, 
they desired that he himself would undertake the defence 
of HantHus; which he wtUingly consented to, and that prin- 
dpally for the sake of Pompey, who was absent. And, ac- 
ooTiltngly* taking his place before the people again, he 
delivered a Iwhl invective upon the oligarchical party and on 
tho«e who were jealous of Pompey, 

Yet he was preferred to the consulship no less by the 
noUei than the common people, for the good of the city ; and 
tioth ptartves jointly assisted his promotion, upon the follow* 
mg teasoDS. Thi change of government made by Sylla, 
which at first seemed a senseless one, by time and usage had 
now come to be considered by the people no unsatisfactory 
ficttlemenl. But there were some that endeavored to alter 
aiMl iubvrrt the whole present state of aiTairs, not from any 
food motives, but for their own private gain; and Pompey 
being at this lime employed in the wars with the kings of 
Pcintus and Armenia, there was no sufHcient force at Rome 
In sujyjsress miy attempts at a revolution. These people had 
for their head a man of bold, daring; and restless character, 
Luctns Catiline, who was accused, besides other great of- 
fences, of deflouring his virgin daughter, ami killing his own 
brother; for which latter crime, fearing to be prosecuted at 
bw» be persuaded Sylla to set htm down, as though he were 
yet alive, amongst those that were to be put to death by 
proscription. This man the profligate ritizens choosing for 
llictr captain, gave faith to one another, amongst other 
^k4KCSi tiy sacrificing a man and i^siiing of his flesh; am! a 
gn*lt part of the young men of the city were corrupted by 

he providing for every one pleasures, drink, and wonieti, 

profusely supptyifig the expcTi*^*^ nf these ikbauchcs. 
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Etruria, moreover, had all been excited to revolt, as well as 
a great part of Gaul within the Alps. But Rome itself was 
in the most dangerous inclination to change, on account of 
the unequal distribution of wealth and property, those of 
highest rank and greatest spirit having impoverished them- 
selves by shows, entertainments, ambition of offices, and 
sumptuous buildings, and the riches of the city having thus 
fallen into the hands of mean and low-bom persons. So 
that there wanted but a slight impetus to set all in motion, 
it being in the power of every daring man to overturn a 
sickly commonwealth. 

Catiline, however, being desirous of procuring a strong 
position to carry out his designs, stood for the consulship, 
and had great hopes of success, thinking he should be ap- 
pointed, with Caius Antonius as his colleague, who was a 
man fit to lead neither in a good cause nor in a bad one, but 
might be a valuable accession to another's power. These 
things the greatest part of the good and honest citizens ap- 
prehending, put Cicero upon standing for the consulship; 
whom the people readily receiving, Catiline was put by, so 
that he and Caius Antonius were chosen, although amongst 
the competitors he was the only man descended from a 
father of the equestrian, and not of the senatorial order. 

Though the designs of Catiline were not yet publicly 
known, yet considerable preliminary troubles immediately 
followed upon the consulship. For, on the one side, those 
who were disqualified by the laws of Sylla from holding any 
public offices, being neither inconsiderable in power nor in 
number, came forward as candidates and caressed the people 
for them; speaking many things truly and justly against the 
tyranny of Sylla, only that they disturbed the government 
at an improper and unseasonable time ; on the other hand, 
the tribunes of the people proposed laws to the same purpose, 
constituting a commission of ten persons, with unlimited 
powers, in whom as supreme governors should be vested the 
right of selling the public lands of Italy and Syria and Pom- 
pey's new conquests, of judging and banishing whom they 
pleased, of planting colonies, of taking moneys out of the 
treasury, and of levying and paying what soldiers should be 
thought needful. And several of the nobility favored this 
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Uw, tot espccmlly Caius Antonms, Cicero's colleague, in 
Ittpet of being one of the ten* But what gave the greatest 
fcar to tlie nobles was, that he was thought pri^7 to the con- 
t^irmcf of Catiline, and not to disUke it, because of his great 
4eUa. 

Cceroy €Sidcavortng in the first place to provide a remedy 
ifiliist ^ti danger, procured a decree assigning to him the 
prQTtnce of Micedonia, he himself declining that of Gaul, 
which was offered to him. And this piece of favor so com* 
pktcly won over Antonius, that he was ready to gecond and 
respond to» like a hired player, whatever Cicero said for the 
good of the country. And now, having made his colleague 
tlms lame and tractable, he could with greater courage at- 
tack the conspirators. And, therefore, in the senate, making 
aa oratiOd against the law of the ten commissioners, he so 
oonfofQsided those who proposed it, that they had nothing to 
reply. And when they again endeavored, and^ having pre- 
pared things beforehand* had called the consuls before the 
asseiabJy of the people, Cicero, fearing nothing, went first 
om; and commanded the senate to follow him^ and not only 
siaeceeded in throwing out the law, but so entirely overpow- 
ered the tribune!! by his oratory, that they abandoned all 
llMMigfat of their other projects. 

For Cicero, it may be said, was the one man above all 
others, who made the Romans feet how great a charm elo» 
cr tendii to what is good, and how invincible justice b, 
be well spoken: and that it is necessary for him who 
aid dcxterotisly govern a commonwealth, in action, al* 
to prefer that which is honest b4?fore that which is 
popular, and tn speaking, to free the right and useful meas* 
ttfc from every thing that may occasion offence. An inci- 
ikiit occurred in the theatre, during his consulship, which 
what his speaking could do. For whereas formerly 
knights of Rome were mingled in the theatre with the 
people, and took their places amongst them as it 
Marcus Otho, when he was prartor, was the first 
cSitinguished them from the otlier citizens, and ap- 
pointed them a pmprr sr.it, which they still enjoy as their 
tptd^a place In the theatre. This the common people look 
lo iiMligfiity done to ihefn, and. Ihercforc, when Otho ap- 
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peared in the theatre, they hissed him; the knights, on the 
contrary, received him with loud clapping. The people re- 
peated and increased their hissing; the knights continticd 
their clapping. Upon this, turning upon one another, tbey 
broke out into insulting words, so that the theatre was in 
great disorder. Cicero, being informed of it, came himsdf 
to the theatre, and summoning the people into the temple of 
Bellona, he so effectually chid and chastised them for it, 
that, again returning into the theatre, they received Olho 
with loud applause, contending with the knights who should 
give him the greatest demonstrations of honor and respect 
The conspirators with Catiline, at first cowed and dis- 
heartened, began presently to take courage again. And as- 
sembling themselves together, they exhorted one another 
boldly to undertake the design before Pompey's return, who, 
as it was said, was now on his march with his forces for 
Rome. But the old soldiers of Sylla were Catiline's chief 
stimulus to action. They had been disbanded all about Italy, 
but the greatest number and the fiercest of them lay scat- 
tered among the cities of Etruria, entertaining themselves 
with dreams of new plunder and rapine amongst the hoarded 
riches of Italy. These, having for their leader Manlius, who 
had served with distinction in the wars under Sylla, joined 
themselves to Catiline, and came to Rome to assist him with 
their suffrages at the election. For he again pretended to 
the consulship, having resolved to kill Cicero in a tumult at 
the elections. Also, the divine powers seemed to give inti- 
mation of the coming troubles, by earthquakes, thunderbolts, 
and strange appearances. Nor was human evidence want- 
ing, certain enough in itself, though not sufficient for the 
conviction of the noble and powerful Catiline. Therefore 
Cicero, deferring the day of election, summoned Catiline 
into the senate, and questioned him as to the charges made 
against him. Catiline, believing there were many in the 
senate desirous of change, and to give a specimen of him- 
self to the conspirators present, returned an audacious 
answer, "What harm," said he, "when I see two bodies, the 
one lean and consumptive with a head, the other great and 
strong without one, if I put a head to that body which wants 
one?" This covert representation of the senate and the 
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{leofile excited ytt greater apprehensions m Cicero. He put 
Oft ^tnoor, and was attended from his house by ihc noble citU 
tens in a body: and a number of the young men went with 
htfn inia the f*lain. Here* designedly letting his tunic slip 
partly off from his shoulders, he showed his armor under* 
ncath, smd discovered his danger to the spectators; who, 
being iiiiich moved at it, gathered round about htm for his 
defence. At length, Catiline was by a general suffrage again 
pot by, and Silanus aiid Murena chosen consuls. 

Nat Jemg after ttiis, Catiline's soldiers got together in a 
body to Elruria, and began to form themselves into compa- 
rors, tlie day appointed for the design being near at hand, 
Ab(}ut totdfiight, some of the principal and most powerful 
ntizrns of Rome, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, and 
Scfpki Met tell us went to Cicero's house, where, knocking 
at the gate, and calling up the porter, they commanded him 
|0 awmkc Gcero. and tell him they were there. The business 
USsUns: Crassus's porter after supper had delivered to him 
leftrr* brought by an unknown person. Some of them were 
tlirfcted to others, but one to Crassus, without a name; this 
only Crassus read, which informed him that there was a 
great slaughter intended by Catiline, and advised him to 
kavc the city. The others he did not open, but went with 
them immediately by Cicero, being affrighted at the danger, 
and to free himself of the suspicion he lay under for his 
familiarity with Catiline, Cicero, considering the matter, 
ftmiiDoned the senate at break of day. The letters he brought 
with him, and delivered them to those to whom they were 
directed cotumaDding them to read them publicly; they all 
like contained an accotmt of the cnn^tpiracy. And when 
"^ ntnius Arrins, a man of prsptorian dignity, recounted to 
1, how soldiers were collecting in companies in Etruria, 
MaiUtus Mated to be in motion with a large force, hov* 
mn^ abcntf those cities, in expectation of intelligence from 
c^ Ibe senate made a decree, to place all in the hands of 
coiwil i , who should undertake the conduct of every 
■g« and do their be&t to save the state,' This was not 
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a common thing, but only done by the senate in case of 
inmiinent danger. 

After Cicero had received this power, he committed ill 
affairs outside to Quintus Metellus, but the management of 
the city he kept in his own hands. Such a numerous at- 
tendance guarded him every day when he went abroad, that 
the greatest part of the maricet-place^ was filled with his 
train when he entered it. Catiline, impatient of further 
delay, resolved himself to break forth and go to Manlius, but 
he commanded Marcius and Cethegus to take their swords, 
and go early in the morning to Cicero's gates, as if only 
intending to salute him, and then to fall upon him and slay 
him. This a noble lady, Fulvia, coming by night, discovered 
to Cicero, bidding him beware of Cethegus and Marcius. 
They came by break of day, and being denied entrance, made 
an outcry and disturbance at the gates, which excited all 
the more suspicion. But Cicero, going forth, summoned the 
senate into the temple of Jupiter Stator, which stands at 
the end of the Sacred Street, going up to the Palatine. And 
when Catiline with others of his party also came, as intend- 
ing to make his defence, none of the senators would sit 
by him, but all of them left the bench where he had placed 
himself. And when he began to speak, they interrupted 
him with outcries. At length Cicero, standing up, com- 
manded him to leave the city, for since one governed the 
commonwealth with words, the other with arms, it was 
necessary there should be a wall betwixt them. Catiline, 
therefore, immediately left the town, with three hundred 
armed men; and assuming, as if he had been a magistrate, 
the rods, axes, and military ensigns, he went to Manlius, and 
having got together a body of near twenty thousand men, 
with these he marched to the several cities, endeavoring to 
persuade or force them to revolt. So it being now come 
to open war, Antonius was sent forth to fight him. 

The remainder of those in the city whom he had cor- 
rupted, Cornelius Lentulus kept together and encouraged. 
He had the surname Sura, and was a man of a noble family, 
but a dissolute liver, who for his debauchery was formerly 
turned out of the senate, and was now holding the office 

' The Forum. 
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fffxtm for the second time, as the custom is with those 
wtio liestre to regain the dignity of senator. It Is said that 
he got tlie surtiame Sura upon thi^ occasion; being quaestor 
til the time of SyJla« he had lavished away and consumed a 
jrail qtanttty of the public moneys, at which Sylla being 
provbked, oiUed him to give an account in the senate; he 
aypcmred with great coolness and contempt, and said he had 
BO accotmi to give, but they might take this, holding up the 
calf oC his leg* as boys do at ball, when they !iave missed, 
Upofi which he was suruamed Sura, mra being the Roman 
word for the calf of the leg. Being at another time prose- 
mted at law. and having bribed some of the judges, he 
escapcil only by two votes, and complained of the needless 
ejqiciise he had gone to in paying for a second, as one would 
hsire stiflked to acquit him. This man, such in his own 
natttre, and now inflametl by Catiline, false prophets and 
fortii3ie*tcllcrs had also corrupted with vain hopes, quoting 
to him ftctitions verses and oracles, ^n^ proving from the 
Si%lltne prophecies ihat there were three of the name Cot- 
designed by fate to be monarchs of Rome; two of 
horn, Ctnna and Sylla, had already fulfilled the decree, and 
divine fortune was now advancing with the gift of 
chy for the remaining third Cornelius j and that there - 
\ he oughf by all means to accept it, and not lose oppor* 
itty by delay, as Catiline had done. 

Ijrfituliis, therefore, designed no mean or trivial matter, 
for he had resolved to kill the whole senate, and as many 
#nber ritijtens as he could, to fire the city, and spare nobody, 
except onty Pofn|>ey's children, intending to seize and keep 
betn as plcflges of his reconciliation with Pompey* Far 
was then a comtiion and strong report that Pompey 
way homewani frnm his great expedition. Hie 
[>inicd for the de:iign was one of the Saturnalia; 
swords, flax, and lulphur they carried and hid in the hcmjw 
^ Ccthegiiji; and providing one hundred men, and dividing 
city into ai many pans, they had allotted to every one 
«gly lib proper place, so that iu a rmimeni many kindling 
fire, the city might be in a flame all t*>grthcr Dthcrs 
were apfioinied to stop up the aqueilucts, and to kill Uiose 
ftbcmid endeavor to cajry water to put it out. Whilst 
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these plans were preparing, it happened there were two 
ambassadors from the Allobroges staying in Rome; a nation 
at that time in a distressed condition, and very uneasy under 
the Roman government. These Lentulus and his party 
judging useful instruments to move and seduce Gaol to revolt, 
admitted into the conspiracy, and they gave them letters 
to their own magistrates, and letters to Catiline; in those 
they promised liberty, in these they exhorted Catiline to set 
all slaves free, and to bring them along with him to Rome. 
They sent also to accompany them to Catiline, one Titus, i 
native of Croton, who was to carry those letters to him. 

These counsels of inconsidering men, who conversed 
together over wine and with women, Cicero watched with 
sober industry and forethought, and with most admirable 
sagacity, having several emissaries abroad, who observed 
and traced with him all that was done, and keeping also a 
secret correspondence with many who pretended to join in 
the conspiracy. He thus knew all the discourse which 
passed betwixt them and the strangers; and lying in wait 
for them by night, he took the Crotonian with his letters, 
the ambassadors of the Allobroges acting secretly in concert 
with him. 

By break of day, he summoned the senate into the temple 
of Concord, where he read the letters and examined the 
informers. Junius Silanus further stated, that several per- 
sons had heard Cethegus say, that three consuls and four 
prxtors were to be slain; Piso, also, a person of consular 
dij^nity, testified other matters of the like nature; and Caius 
Sulpicius, one of the prictors, Ixjing sent to Cethegus's house, 
found there a quantity of darts and of amior, and a still 
j2^reater number of swords and daggers, all recently whetted. 
At length, the senate decreeing indemnity to the Crotonian 
upon his confession of the whole matter, Lentulus was con- 
victed, abjured his office (for he was then praitor), and put 
off his robe edged with purple in the senate, changing it 
for another garment more agreeable to his present circum- 
stances. He, thereupon, with the rest of his confederates 
present, was committed to the charge of the prietors in free 
custody. 

It being evening, and the common people in crowds ex- 
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ti^ without, CiccrD went forth to tliem, aiirl mid Ihcm 
what W4^ dune, and then, attended by Ihciw, went to the 
b€»iise of a frjrnd and near neighbor ; for his own was taken 
iifi by tSic wtxnen, who were cclehrating with secret rites 
the feasi of the goddess whom the Romans call the Good» 
and the Greeks, the Women's goddess. For a sacrifice is 
animlly paformetl to her in the concurs house, either by 
bb wife or tnotJier, in the presence of the vestal virgins. 
Attd having got into his friend's house privately, a few 
y heiRg present, he began to deliberate how he should 
at these men. The severest, and the only punishment 
for such heinous crimes, he was somewhat shy and 
fcarfut of inflicting, as well from the clemency of his nature, 
at abo lest he should be thought to exercise his authority too 
iiigolctttly« and to treat too harshly men of the noblest birth 
and mmi powerful friendships in the city; and yet, if he 
should usit them more mildly, he had a dreadful prospect of 
danger from them. Fcm- there was no likelihood, if they 
ffcred kss than death, they would be reconciled, but rather, 
[tng new rage to their former wickedness, they would rush 
to every kind of audacity, while he himself, whose char- 
acter lor courage already did not stand very high with the 
mufti tudc* would be thought guilty of the greatest coward* 
ice and w^nt of manliness. 

Whibl Cicero was doubting what course to take, a portent 
happened to the women in their sacrificing. For on the 
altar* where the fire seemed wholly extinguished, a great 
and bdght flame issued forth from the ashes of the burnt 
wood; at which others were afTrighled, but the linly virgins 
cilkd to Tercntia, Cicero's wife, and bade her haste to her 
httrtwind* and command him to execute what he had resolved 
fcr the goml of his country, for the goddess had aent a 
great liglit to the increase of his safety and gtory. Tercntia, 
tbrrcfore, as she was niherwise in her own nature neither 
r-hcarted nor timorous, but a woman eager for dis* 
ion (who, as Cicero himself *ays, would rather thrust 
icif into his public alTairs, than communicate her dome^ic 
ttrrs to him> told him these thinj^. and excited hJm 
Inst ti TS. So aho hrother, 
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he often made use of in his greatest and most weight3f SSn 
of state. 

The next day, a debate arising in the senate about tit 
punishment of the men, SiJanus, being the first who was 
asked his opinion, said, it was fit they should be all sent to 
the prison, and there suffer the utmost penalty. To him 
all consented in order till it came to Caius Caesar, who wa* 
afterwards dictator. He was then but a young man, koA 
only at the outset of bis career, but bad already directed his 
hopes and policy to that course by which he afterwards 
changed the Roman state into a monarchy. Of this others 
foresaw nothing; but Cicero had seen reason for strong 
suspicion, though without obtaining any sufficient means of 
proof. And there were some indeed that said that he wis 
very near being discovered, and only just escaped him ; others 
are of opinion that Cicero voluntarily overlooked and neg- 
lected the evidence against him, for fear of his friends and 
power; for it was very evident to everybody, that if Oesar 
was to be accused with the conspirators, they were more 
likely to be saved with him, than be to be punished with 
them, 

Wbcn, therefore, ft came to C3esar*s turn to give his opiti^ 
ion, he stood up and proposed that the conspirators should 
fiot be put to death, but their estates confiscated, and their 
persons confined in such cities in Italy as Cicero should 
approve, there to be kept in custody till Catiline was con- 
quered. To this sentence, as it was the most moderate, and 
he that delivered it a most powerful speaker, Cicero himself 
gave no small weight, for he stood up and, turning the scale 
on either side, spoke in favor partly of the former, partly 
of Caesar's sentence. And all Cicero's friends, judging 
Caesar's sentence most expedient for Cicero, because he would 
inctir the less blame if the conspirators were not put to death, 
chose rather the latter; so that Silanus, also, changing his 
mind, retracted his opinion, and said he had not declared 
for capital, but only the utmost punishment, which to a 
Roman senator is imprisonment. The first man who spoke 
against Caesar's motion was Catulus Lutatius. Cato fol- 
lowed, and so vehemently urged in his speech the strong 
suspicion about Caesar himself, and so filled the senate with 
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•itger mud resolution, that a decree was passed for ihe execu- 
tion o{ the conspirators. But Caesar opposed the confiscation 
of their goods, not thinking it fair that thos^e who had re- 
jected the mildest part of his sentence should avail them- 
selres of ihe severest And when many insisted upon it, 
be Appealed to the tribunes^ but they would do nothing; 
tin Cicero biniself yicldtng, remitted that part of the sentence, 
Xfter this, Cicero went out with the senate to the con- 
spirators; they were not all together in one place^ but the 
several prartors had then, some one, some another, in custody. 
And first he took Lent ul us from the Palatine, and brought 
him by the Sacred Street, through the middle of the market- 
pUce, a circle of Ihe most eminent citizens encompassing 
and protecting him. The people, affrighted at what was 
doJiiSt passed along in silence^ especially the young men ; 
as if^ with fear and trembling, they were undergoing a rite 
of initiation into some ancient, sacred mysteries of aristo- 
cratic power. Thus passing from the market-place, and 
coming io the gaol, he delivered Lentulus to the officer, and 
comitianded him to execute him ; and after him Cethcgus, and 
m> M the rest in order, he brought and delivered up to 
exeottion. And when he saw many of the conspinitors in 
the iiurket*p!ace, still standing together in companies, ig- 
norant of what was done, and waiting for the night» sup- 
posing the men were still alive and in a possibility of being 
rcseitfedp lie called out in a loud voice, and said, "TAey did 
Jfor/* lor so the Romans, to avoid inauspicious language, 
smne those that are dead. 

It wa4 now evening, when he returned from the raarket- 
pl^e to Ws own house* the citizens no longer attending him 
KMith silence, nor in order, but receiving him, as he passed, 
^^Htli iccliniations and af^lauses. and saluting him as the 
^Hivioitr and founder of his country. A bright light shone 
^Bhroofh the streets from the lamps and torches set up at the 
floors, and the women showed lights from the taps of Ihe 
liflttses. to honor Cicero, znd to l^hold him rcturniug home 
with a splendid train of the most principal citizens; ainongft 
whom were many who had conducted great wars, eele1>nited 
triamphs, and added to the |K>ssessions of the Roman empire, 
koth by tea ind land. These, as tbey passed along witli 
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him, acknowledged to one another, that though the Roman 
people were indebted to several officers and commanders of 
that age for riches, spoils, and power, yet to Cicero alone 
they owed the safety and security of all these, for delivering 
them from so great and imminent a danger. For though 
it might seem no wonderful thing to prevent the design, and 
punish the conspirators, yet to defeat the greatest of all 
conspiracies with so little disturbance, trouble, and commo- 
tion, was very extraordinary. For the greater part of those 
who had flocked in to Catiline, as soon as they heard the fate 
of Lentulus and Cethegus, left and forsook him, and he 
himself, with his remaining forces, joining battle with 
Antonius, was destroyed with his army. 

And yet there were some who were very ready both to 
speak ill of Cicero, and to do him hurt for these actions; 
and they had for their leaders some of the magistrates of 
the ensuing year, as Caesar, who was one of the praetors, 
and Metellus and Bestia, the tribunes. These, entering upon 
their office some few days before Cicero's consulate expired, 
would not permit him to make any address to the people, but, 
throwing the benches before the Rostra, hindered his speak- 
ing, telling him he might, if he pleased, make the oath of 
withdrawal from office, and then come down again. Cicero, 
accordingly, accepting the conditions, came forward to make 
his withdrawal; and silence being made, he recited his oath, 
not in the usual, but in a new and peculiar form, namely, 
that he had saved his country, and preserved the empire: 
the truth of which oath all the people confirmed with theirs. 
Cxsar and the tribunes, all the more exasperated by this, 
endeavored to create him further trouble, and for this pur- 
pose proposed a law for calling Pompey home with his 
army, to put an end to Cicero's usurpation. But it was a 
very great advantage for Cicero and the whole common- 
wealth that Cato was at that time one of the tribunes. For 
he. being of equal power with the rest, and of greater reputa- 
tion, could oppose their designs. He easily defeated their 
other projects, and, in an oration to the people, so highly 
extolled Cicero's consulate, that the greatest honors were 
decreed him, and he was publicly declared the Father of his 
Country, which title he seems to have obtained, the first 
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w!i0 did so, wlicfi Cato gave it him iti this address to 
Ihc people. 

* At this lime, therefore* his authority was very great in 

Ibc city: but he created himself much envy, and offended 

very iiKStsy, not by any evil action, but because he was always 

laudittg and magnifying himselL For neither senate, nor 

iMSCfzilily of the pctjple, nor court of judicature could meet, 

in whkh be wa«i not heard to talk of Catiline and Lentulus. 

Indeed* be aUo filled his books and writings with his own 

|prmii€i» to ^uch an excess as to render a style, in itself most 

[plcamil and delightful, nauseous and irksome to his hearers; 

this ungrateful humor, like a disease, always cleaving to 

hinu Nevertheless, though he was intemperately fond of his 

own glory, he was very free from envying others, and was, 

on the contrary, most liberally profuse in commending both 

the afKienU and his contemporaries, as any one may see in 

bis writings. And many such sayings of liis arc also rcmcm- 

ticred; as that he called Aristotle a river of flowing gold, 

and said of Plato's Dialogues, that if Jupiter were to speak, 

it wofild be in language like theirs. He used to call Thco- 

l^hrastus his ^>eciaJ luxury. And being a^kcd which of 

I DeoM^sthcnes's arations he liked best, he answered, the long- 

OL And yet some affected imitators of Demosthenes have 

I eooplained of some words that occur in one of his letters^ 

1 10 the effect that Demosthenes sometimes falls asleep in his 

I ipeeebes; forgetting the many high encomiums he continually 

pisses upon him, and the compliment he paid him when he 

nuocA the most elalxjraie of all his orations, those he wrote 

against Antony, Philippics. And as for the eminent men 

of his own time, either in eloquence or philosophy, there 

was not one of them whom he did not, by writing or speak- 

mg favorably of him, render more illustrious. He obtained 

U^Carsar, when in power, the Roman citizenship for Cratip- 

^K tbe Peripaletic, and got the court of Areopagus, by 

^Kic decree, to r^wjurst his stay at Athens, for the instruc- 

H^ of their youth, and the honor of their city. There are 

fklicrs extant from Cicero to Herodes, and others to his 

I ion, in which he recommends the study of philosophy under 

Craitppos. There is one in which he blames Gorgias, the 

ut» for enticing his son Into luxury and drinking* 

i*— ucxn 
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and, therefore, forbids him his company. And this, and 
one other to Pelops, the Byzantine, are the only two of his 
Greek epistles which seem to be written in anger. In the 
first, he justly reflects on Gorgias, if he were what he was 
thought to be, a dissolute and profligate character; but in the 
other, he rather meanly expostulates and complains with 
Pelops, for neglecting to procure him a decree of certain 
honors from the Byzantines. 

Another illustration of his love of praise is the way in ' 
which sometimes, to make his orations more striking, he 
neglected decorum and dignity. When Munatius, who had 
escaped conviction by his advocacy, immediately prosecuted 
his friend Sabinus, he said in the warmth of his resentment, . 
"Do you suppose you were acquitted for your own merits, 
Munatius, and was it not that I so darkened the case, that 
the court could not see your guilt?" When from the Rostra 
he had made an eulogy on Marcus Crassus, with much 
applause, and within a few days after again as publicly 
reproached him, Crassus called to him, and said, "Did not 
you yourself two days ago, in this same place, commend me ?** 
"Yes," said Cicero, "I exercised my eloquence in declaiming 
upon a bad subject." At another time, Crassus had said 
that no one of his family had ever lived beyond sixty years 
of age, and afterwards denied it, and asked, "What should 
put it into my head to say so?" "It was to gain the people's 
favor," answered Cicero; "you knew how glad they would 
be to hear it." When Crassus expressed admiration of the 
Stoic doctrine, that the ^ood man is always rich, "Do you 
not mean," said Cicero, "their doctrine that all things belong 
to the wise?" Crassus being generally accused of covetous- 
ness. One of Crassus's sons, who was thought so exceedingly 
like a man of the name of Axius as to throw some suspicion 
on his mother's honor, made a successful speech in the senate. 
Cicero on being asked how he liked it, replied with the Greek 
words, Axios Crassou^ 

•Which may mean, either worthy of Crassus, or Crassus's son Axius. 
The jest on the Stoic doctrines is also rather ohscure. CrassiiR appears to 
have praised the first dictum in its proper philosophical sense; that the only 
truly rich man is he who is virtuous; Cicero suggests, that a text which is 
more to Crassus's purpose is the other, that the wise man is the possessor 
of all things, that is, may make himself as rich a» he pleases. 
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When Crassus was abaui lo go into Syria, he desired to 
leave Ocero rather his friend than his enemy, and, there- 
tore, one day i^aluting him, told him he would come and sup 
with him, which th<; other as courteously received. Within 
a U.w t!jys after, on some of Cicero's acquaintances interced- 
ing f->r \\itmins, as desirous of reconciliation and friendship, 
far he was then hb enemyp **What/' he replied, *'does Vatinius 
also %\i5h to come and sup with me?*' Such was his way with 
Crasinx When Vaiintus, who had swellings in his neckt 
was plea^ling a cause, he called him the tumid orator; and 
having been told by some one that Vatinius was dead, on 
ring presently after that he was alive, "May the rascal 
iiih/' said he, **for his news not heing true/' 
U{»oii Caesar* s bringing forward a law for the division of 
the lands in Campania amongst the soldiery, many in the 
senate opposed it ; amongst the rest, Lucius Gellius, one of 
ihc oldest men in the house, said it should never pass whilst 
he livc<L *'Lct us postpone it," said Cicero, "Gellius does 
noi ask us to wait long/* There was a man of the name of 
Octavius, suspected to be of African descent. He once 
s/ ' * n Cicero was pleading ^that he could not hear him; 
" are holes" satd Cicero, "in your ears/** When 
^is told him, that he had ruined more as a 
he had saved as an advocate, "I admit," said 
I have more trnth than eloquence/' To a 
,..^..^ ..^.- who was suspected of having given a poisoned 
cake to his father, and who talked largely of the invectives 
hr meant lo deliver against Cicero, "Better these/' replied 
be, *'lhati your cakes/' Publius Sextius, having amongst 
others retained Cicero as hts advocate in a certain cause, 
watM yel desirous to say al! for hiujself, and would not allow 
loybody to speak for him : when he was afmnt to receive his 
[uiltal frtwn the judges, and the ballots were passing, 
called to him, "Make liastc. Sextius, and use yonr 
; to-morrow you will be nobody.** He cited PubHos 
to bear testimony in a certain cause, one who affected 
be ihoQghl a lawyer, though ignorant and unlearned; to 
when he hail said, **l know nolhing of the matter," 

^IW wmtkw nf tbff wsr% h^wmg l»fffi borrd fiir «if*Hi)t» wi»uliS br OOBr* 
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he answered, "You think, perhaps, we ask yoa about a 
point of law." To Metellus Nepos, who, in a dispute ht- 
tween them, repeated several times, "Who was your father, 
Cicero?" he replied, "Your mother has made the answer to 
such a question in your case more difficult;" Nepos's mother 
having been of ill repute. The son, also, was of a giddy, 
uncertain temper. At one time, he suddenly threw up his 
office of tribune, and sailed off into Syria to Pompey; and 
immediately after, with as little reason, came back again. 
He gave his tutor, Philagrus, a funeral with more than 
necessary attention, and then set up the stone figure of a 
crow over his tomb. "This," said Cicero, "is really appro- 
priate; as he did not teach you to speak, but to fly about" 
When Marcus Appius, in the opening of some speech in a 
court of jjustice, said that his friend had desired him to 
employ industry, eloquence, and fidelity in that cause, Cicero 
answered, "And how have you had the heart not to accede 
to any one of his requests?" 

To use this sharp raillery against opponents and antag- 
onists in judicial pleading seems allowable rhetoric. But he 
excited much ill feeling by his readiness to attack any one 
for the sake of a jest. A few anecdotes of this kind may 
be added. Marcus Aquinius, who had two sons-in-law in 
exile, received from him the name of king Adrastus.*' Lucius 
Cotta, an intemperate lover of wine, was censor when Cicero 
stood for the consulship. Cicero, being thirsty at the election, 
his friends stood round about him while he was drinking:. 
"You have reason to be afraid," he said, "lest the censor 
should be angry with me for drinking water." Meetinji: one 
day Voconius with his three very ugly daughters, he quoted 
the verse, 

He reared a race without Apollo's leave. 

When Marcus Gellius, who was reputed the son of a slave, 
had read several letters in the senate with a very shrill, and 
loud voice, "Wonder not," said Cicero, "he comes of the 

'•Adrastus, king of Argos, married his daughters to the exiles, Tydeus 
and Polyniccs. The verse below, quoted from a tragedy, must refer to 
Kiius and his son, born against the warning of the oracle, CEdipus. ** With- 
out AiHtllo's leave " would be a phrase like " invita Minerva " applied to 
any unsuccessful, or infelicitous, or injudicious proceeding. 
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Wlien Faustus Sylla, the son of Sylla the dictator, 
had during his dktator§hip< by public bills proscribed 
t condemned so many citizens, Had so far wasted his estate, 
got into debt, that he was forced to publish his bilts 
wle, Cicero told him that he liked these bilJs much better 
ihosc of his father. By this habit he made himself 
fMlkit^ with many people. 

Bui Clodius'i faction conspired against him upon the fol- 
lowing occasion. Clotlius was a member of a noble family, 
id the flower of his youth, and of a bold and resolute temper. 
He, being in love with Pompeia, Caesar's wife, got privately 
iflta his house in the dress and attire of a music-girl : the 
women being at thai time oB'ering there the sacrifice which 
nuft mA be seen by men, and there was no man present, 
Ckidtiis» being a youth and beardless, hoped to get to Pompcia 
■Boop the w omen without being taken notice of. But coming 
into a great house by night, he missed his way in the passages, 
trad a serrant belonging to AurcHa, Caesar's mother, spying 
him wandering up and down, inquired his name. Thus 
being necessitated to speak, he told her he was seeking for 
Qoe of Fompeia's maids, Abra by name; and she. perceiving 
It not to be a woman^s voice, shrieked out, and called in the 
women; who, shutting the gates^ and searching every place, 
41 length found Clodius hidden in the chamber of the maid 
with whom he bad come in* This matter being much talked 
about, Cxs^r pui away his wife, Pompeia, and Clod i us was 
prosecuted for profaning the holy rites. 

Cicero was at this time his friend, for he had been useful 
to htm in the conspiracy of Catiline, as one of his forwardest 
anistants and protectors. But when Clodius rested his 
defence upon this point, that he was not then at Rome, but 
at a distance to the country, Ctcero testified that he had come 
to his boyse that day, and conversed with him on several 
Qiatters; which thing was indeed true, although Cicero wai 
thought to testify it not so much for the truth's sake as to 
fircserve his quiet with Terentia his wife. For she bore 
1 gftufge against Clodius on account of his sister Clodta's 
mihtng, as it was alleged, to marry Cicero, atul havtug 
or ihiH purpose the intervention of Tullns. a i 
friend of Cicero's; and hti frequenl visits to Go 
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who lived in their neighborhood, and the attentions he paid 
to her had excited Terentia's suspicions, and, being a womu 
of a violent temper, and having the ascendant over Cicero, 
she urged him on to taking a part against Qodius, and d^ 
livering his testimony. Many other good and honest citizens 
also gave evidence against him, for perjuries, disorders, brib- 
ing the people, and debauching women. Lucullus proved, bf 
his women-servants, that he had debauched his youngest 
sister when she was Lucullus's wife; and thore was a general 
belief that he had done the same with his'^two other sisters, 
Tertia, whom Marcius Rex, and Qodia, whom Metellus Ccler 
had married; the latter of whom was called Quadrantia, 
because one of her lovers had deceived her with a purse of 
small copper money instead of silver, the smallest copper 
coin being called a quadrant. Upon this sister's account, in 
particular, Clodius's character was attacked. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, when the common people united against the 
accusers and witnesses and the whole party, the judges were 
affrighted, and a guard was placed about them for their 
defence; and most of them wrote their sentences on the 
tablets in such a way, that they could not well be read. It 
was decided, however, that there was a majority for his 
acquittal, and bribery was reported to have been employed; 
in reference to which Catulus remarked, when he next met 
the judges, "You were very right to ask for a guard, to 
prevent your money being taken from you." And when 
Clodius upbraided Cicero that the judges had not believed his 
testimony, "Yes," said he, *'five and twenty of them trusted 
me, and condemned you, and the other thirty did not trust 
you, for they did not acquit you till they had g^ot your money." 

Caesar, though cited, did not give his testimony against 
Clodius, and declared himself not convinced of his wife's 
adultery, but that he had put her away because it was fit 
that Caesar's house should not be only free of the evil fact, 
but of the fame too. 

Clodius, having escaped this danger, and having got him- 
self chosen one of the tribunes, immediately attacked Cicero, 
heaping up all matters and inciting all persons against him. 
The common people he gained over with popular laws ; to 
each of the consuls he decreed large provinces, to Piso, 
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iia, and to Gabtnius, Syria; he made a strong party 
lUKNig the indigcfit citizens, to support him in his procced- 
iogl^ »nd had always a body of armed slaves about him. Of 
thi- three men then in (^eatest power, Crassus was Cicero*s 
Open cucmy^ Porapey indiflferently made advances to both, 
ifMl O^ar was going with an army into Gaul. To him. 
llKXigh not hii friend (what had occurred in the time of the 
com^lTti€y having created suspicions between them), Cicero 
applied, requesting an appointment as one of his lieutenants 
in the pfoTince. Caesar accepted him. and Clodius, per- 
ceiving thai Cicero would thus escape his tribunician author- 
ity, professed to be Inclinable to a reconciliation, laid the 
greatest fault upon Terentia, made always ^ favorable men- 
tion of htm, and addressed him with kind expressions, as 
one who felt no hatred or ill-will, but who merely wished 
to urge hi< complaints in a moderate and friendly way. By 
these artifices, he so freed Cicero of all his fears, that he 
rtestgneil his a|>pointmcnt to Caesar, and betook himself again 
tn political alfairs. At which Oesar Ircing eKasperated, 
joined the party of Clodius against him, and wholly alienated 
Fompey from him ; he also himself declared in a public 
a»enil]ly of the people^ that he did not think Lentuhis and 
CeCiiegits. with their accomplices, were fairly and legally 
^ to death without being brought to trial. And this, in- 
ileedt was the crime charged upon Cicero, and this tmpeach- 
ohmt he was summoned to answer. And so, as an accused 
aian, and in danger for the result, he changed his dress, and 
went round with his hatr untrimmcd, in the attire of a 
itl|)f>l]astt« to beg the people's grace. But Clodius met him 
in every corner* having a band of abusive and daring fellows 
iboctl him, who derided Cicero for his change of dress and 
hb humiliation, and often, by throwing dirt and stones at 
Im. interrupted his supplication to the people. 
However, first of all, almost the whole etjuestrian order 
their dress with him, and no less than twenty 
yotpig genllemen followed Him with their hair 
ntriinined, and supplicating with him to the people. And 
ihen the senate met, to i^ss a decree that the people should 
dymg*c iheir dress as in lime of public sorrow. But the 

opposing St, and Clodius with armed men besetting 
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the senate-house, many of the senators ran out, crying oat 
and tearing their clothes. But this sight moved neither shame 
nor pity ; Cicero must either fly or determine it by the sword 
with Clodius. He entreated Pompey to aid him, who wis 
on purpose gone out of the way, and was staying at his 
country-house in the Alban hills ; and first he sent his son-in- 
law Piso to intercede with him, and afterwards set out to go 
himself. Of which Pompey being informed, would not stay 
to see him, being ashamed at the remembrance of the many 
conflicts in the commonwealth which Cicero had undergone 
in his behalf, and how much of his policy he had directed for 
his advantage. But being now Caesar's son-in-law, at his 
instance he had set aside all former kindness, and, slipping 
out at another door, avoided the interview. Thus being 
forsaken by Pompey, and left alone to himself, he fled to 
the consuls. Gabinius was rough with him, as usual, but 
Piso spoke more courteously, desiring him to yield and give 
place for a while to the fury of Clodius, and to await a 
change of times, and to be now, as before, his country's 
savior from the peril of these troubles and commotions which 
Clodius was exciting. 

Cicero, receiving this answer, consulted with his friends. 
Lucullus advised him to stay, as being sure to prevail at last ; 
others to fly, because the people would soon desire him 
again, when they should have enough of the rage and mad- 
ness of Clodius. This last Cicero approved. But first he 
took a statue of Minerva, which had been long set up and 
greatly honored in his house, and carrying it to the capitol, 
there dedicated it, with the inscription, "To Minerva, Patron- 
ess of Rome." And receiving an escort from his friends, 
about the middle of the night he left the city, and went by 
land through Lucania, intending to reach Sicily. 

But as soon as it was publicly known that he was fled, 
Clodius proposed to the people a decree of exile, and by his 
own order interdicted him fire and water, prohibiting any 
within five hundred miles in Italy to receive him into their 
houses. Most people, out of respect for Cicero, |>aid no 
regard to this edict, offering him every attention, and escort- 
ing him on his way. But at Hipponium, a city of Lucania, 
now called Vibo, one Vibius, a Sicilian by birth, who, 
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St many other instances of Cicero's friendship, bad 
been mailc head of the state engineers when he was consul, 
ivould mH receive him into his house, sending htm word he 
wixild appoint a place in the country for his reception. Caius 
Vrrgilitts^ the pr»ftor ol Sicily, who had been on the most 
tocimAle terms with him, wrote to him to forbear coming 
into Sicity. At these things Cicero being disheartened, went 
to Druiidiisitun, whence putting forth with a prosperous wind, 
ft contrary gale blowing from the sea carried him hack to 
Italy ihc itext day. He put again to sea, and having reached 
Dyrrachtum, on his coming to shore there, it is reported that 
an earthquake and a convulsion in the sea happened at the 
same lime, signs which the diviners said intimated that his 
rxile wmild not be long, for these were prognostics of change. 
Although many visited him with respect, and the cities of 
Greece contended which should honor him most, he yet con- 
riotied disheariened and disconsolate* like an unfortunate 
kyvcr, aften casting his looks hack upon Italy; and, indeed, 
he was become so poor-spirited, s<> humiliated and dejected 
by his mUfortunes, as none could have exjjected in a man who 
had devoted so much of his life to study and learning. And 
yet he often desired his friends not to call him orator, but 
philosopher, because he had made philosophy his business, 
and had only used rhetoric as an instrument for attaining 
his objects in public life. But the desire of glory" has 
great jiower in washing the tinctures of philosophy out of the 
wotah of men, and in imprinting the passions of the common 
people, by custom and conversation, in the minds of those 
that talc^r i part in governing them, unless the politician be 
irery careful so to engage in public alTairs as to interest 
himself only in the affairs themselves, but not participate 
in the passion* that are consequent to them. 
Clodttis, having thus driven away Cicero, fell to burning 
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his farms and villas, and afterwards his city house, and biuh 
on the site of it a temple to Liberty. The rest of his prop- 
erty he exposed to sale by daily proclamation, but nobody 
came to buy. By these courses he became formidable to 
the noble citizens, and, being followed by the commonalty, 
whom he had filled with insolence and licentiousness, be 
began at last to try his strength against Pompey, some of 
whose arrangements in the countries he conquered, he at- 
tacked. The disgrace of this made Pompey begin to reproach 
himself for his cowardice in deserting Cicero, and, changing 
his mind, he now wholly set himself with his friends to con- 
trive his return. And when Qodius opposed it, the senate 
made a vote that no public measure should be ratified or 
passed by them till Cicero was recalled. But when Lentulus 
was consul, the commotions grew so high upon this matter, 
that the tribunes were wounded in the Forum, and Quintus, 
Cicero's brother, was left as dead, lying unobserved amongst 
the slain. The people began to change in their feelings; and 
Annius Mile, one of their tribunes, was the first who took 
confidence to summon Clodius to trial for acts of violence. 
Many of the common people and out of the neighboring cities 
formed a party with Pompey, and he went with them, and 
drove Clodius out of the Forum, and summoned the people 
to pass their vote. And, it is said, the people never passed 
any suffrage more unanimously than this. The senate, also, 
striving to outdo the people, sent letters of thanks to those 
cities which had received Cicero with respect in his exile, 
and decreed that his house and his country-places, which 
Clodius had destroyed, should be rebuilt at the public charg^e. 

Thus Cicero returned sixteen months after his exile, and 
the cities were so glad, and people so zealous to meet him, 
that what he boasted of afterwards, that Italy had hroup^ht 
him on her shoulders home to Rome, was rather less than the 
truth. And Crassus himself, who had been his enemy l>efore 
his exile, went then voluntarily to meet him, and was recon- 
ciled, to please his son Publius. as he said, who was Cicero's 
affectionate admirer. 

Cicero had not been lonp at Rome, when, taking the op- 
portunity of Clodius's absence, he went, with a great com- 
pany, to the capitol, ar.d there tore and defaced the tribuni- 
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ciati cables, in which were recorded the acts done in the time 
of QcNJitix And an Clodtus calling him in questian for thia, 
be answered, diat he, heing of the patrician order, had ob- 
taif>etl the affice of tribune against law, and, therefore, noth* 
mg done by him was valid, Cato was displeased at this, and 
opposed Cicero, not that he commended Clodius, but rather 
r i^rot'cd of his whole administration; yet, he contended, 

I 15 an irregular and violent course for the senate to vote 

k^e illegality of so many decree.^ and acts, including those of 
Bbata*9 €wm government in Cyprus and at Byzantium. This 
occasiocied a breach between Cato and Cicero, which, though 
il c^mr not to r>pen enmity, yet made a more reserved friend* 
ship between I hem. 

After this, Milo killed Godius, and, being arraigned for 
tJic murder, he procured Cicero as his advocate. The senate, 
fcarmg Je^t the questioning of so eminent and high-spirited 
a citizen as Mib might disturb the peace of the city, com- 
mit tetl the superintendence of this and of the other trials to 
Pom pry, who should undertake to maintain the security alike 
of lite City and of the courts of justice. Pompey, therefore, 
Ifcnt in the night, and occupying the high grounds about it, 
J ^rrotinded the Forum with soldiers. Milo, fearing lest 
■Bcero, being disturlicd by such an unusual sight, should con- 
^HlMn his cause the less success fuHy, persuaded him to come 
In a litter into the Forum, and there repose himself till the 
jm^cs were set, and the court filled. For Cicero, it seems, 
aol only wanted courage in arms, but, in his speaking also, 
brgan with timidity, and in many cases scarcely left oH trem* 
Uhtfi and shaking when he had got thuroughly into the 
current and the substance of his speech. Being to defend 
Lidnius Murena against the prosecution of Cato, and being 
eager to outdo Hartcnsius, who had made his plea witli 
ffeat applause, he took so little rest that night, and was 90 
di^onlered with thought and over- watching, that he spoke 
ntncli w«ne than usual. And so now. on quttting his litter 
to commence the eaujtc of Milo, at the sight of Pomiiey, 
putted, a$ it were, and encamped with his troops above, and 
leclii f arms shining round aliout the Forum, he was so coo* 
ftMUUled, that he coulil tiardly begin his speech, lor the ireio- 
VUng of his body, and hcMtance of his tongue; wher^s Milo, 
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meantime, was bold and intrepid in his demeanor, disdainins 
either to let his hair grow, or to put on the mottming habit 
And this, indeed, seems to have been one principal cause of 
his condemnation. Cicero, however, was thought not lo 
much to have shown timidity for himself, as anxiety about 
his friend. 

He was made one of the priests, whom the Romans caQ 
Augurs, in the room of Crassus the younger, dead in Parthia. 
Then he was appointed, by lot, to the province of Cicilia, 
and set sail thither with twelve thousand foot and two thou- 
sand six hundred horse. He had orders to bring back Cap- 
padocia to its allegiance to Ariobarzanes, its king; which set- 
tlement he effected very completely without recourse to arms. 
And perceiving the Cilicians, by the great loss the Romans 
had suffered in Parthia, and the commotions in Syria, to have 
become disposed to attempt a revolt, by a gentle course of 
government he soothed them back into fidelity. He would 
accept none of the presents that were offered him by the 
kings; he remitted the charge of public entertainments, but 
daily, at his own house, received the ingenious and accom- 
plished persons of the province, not sumptuously, but lib- 
erally. His house had no porter, nor was he ever found in 
bed by any man, but early in the morning, standing or walk- 
ing before his door, he received those who came to offer their 
salutations. He is said never once to have ordered any of 
those under his command to be beaten with rods, or to have 
tlK'ir garments rent. He never gave contumelious language 
in his anger, nor inflicted punishment with reproach. He 
detected an embezzlement, to a large amount, in the public 
money, and thus relieved the cities from their burdens, and 
at the same time that he allowed those who made restitution, 
to retain without further punishment their rights as citizens. 
He engaged too, in war, so far as to give a defeat to the 
banditti who infested Mount Amanus, for which he was sa- 
luted by his army Imperator. To Cxcilius^^ i]^q orator, who 
asked him to send him some panthers from Cilicia, to be ex- 
hibited on the theatre at Rome, he wrote, in commendation 
of his own actions, that there were no panthers in Cilicia, for 
they were all fled to Caria, in anger that in so general a peace 

" I'robably Cdiut. 
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fii4 become the sole objects of attack. On leaving his 
Qviticc, he touched at Rhodes, and tarried for some loigth 
I Athens, lotiging much to renew his old studies. He visited 
ontiicnt men of learning, and saw his former friends and 
npantans; and after receiving in Greece the honors that 
irrfc due lo him^ returned to the city, where every thing was 
now ju&t as it were in a flame ^ breaking out into a civil wair. 
When the senate would have decreed him a triumph, he 
loM them Ite had rather, so differences were accommodatedf 
low I he triumphal chariot of Ca^ar. In private, he gave 
ice to lioth, writing many letters to Caesar, and person- 
py entfeating Fompey : doing his best to soothe and bring 
reason both the one and the other. But when matters 
9e tnciirablc, and Caesar was approaching Rome, and 
Bpey durst not abide it, but, with many honest citizens, 
the city, Cicero, as yet, did not join in the flight, and 
rqrated to adhere to Caesar And it is very evident he 
in his thoughts much divided, and wavered painfully be- 
ireei) both, for he writes in his epistles, *'To which ^de 
Id I turn ? Pompey has the fair and honorable plea for 
land Desar, on the other hand, has managed his affairs 
_fp and is more able to secure himself and his friends, 
that I know whom I should fly, not whom I should fly 
But when Trebadus, one of C;esar*s friends, by letter 
lied to him that Corsar thought it was his most desira- 
cotrrse to join his party, and partake bis hopes, but if he 
i^idercd himself too old a man for this, then he should 
Etirc into Greece, and stay quietly there, out of the way of 
dtbcr party, Cicero, wondering that Caesar had not written 
IkiiDself , gave an angr>' reply that he should not do any thing 
V^eopming his past life. Such is the account to be collected 
from his letters* 

Bui as soon as Des«r was marched into Spain, he Imttiedl* 
ately sailed away to join Pompcy. And he was welcomed 
by all bat Cato; who, taking him privately, chid him for coro- 
iilg lO Foropey, As for himself, he said, it had been Indecent 
to iorsakc that part in the commonwealth which he had 
dtoien from the hci^inning : but Cicero might have l>rcn marc 
useful to his countrj' and friejwis, if, remaining neuter, he 
ended and used hts influence to tnodcrate the rcsatt. 
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instead of coining hither to make himself, withoot reasoa 
or necessity, an enemy to Caesar, and a partner in such great 
dangers. By this language, partly, Cicero's feelings were 
altered, and partly, also, because Pompey made no great use 
of him. Although, indeed, he was himself the cause of it by 
his not denying that he was sorry he had come, by his de- 
preciating Pompey 's resources, finding fault underhand with 
his counsels, and continually indulging in jests and sarcastic 
remarks on his fellow-soldiers. Though he went about in the 
camp with a gloomy and melancholy face himself, he was 
always trying to raise a laugh in others, whether they wished 
it or not. It may not be amiss to mention a few instances. 
To Domitius, on his preferring to a command one who was 
no soldier, and saying, in his defence, that he was a modest 
and prudent person, he replied, "Why did not you keep him 
for a tutor for your children?" On hearing Thcophanes, the 
Lesbian, who was master of the engineers in the army, 
praised for the admirable way in which he had consoled the 
Rhodians for the loss of their fleet, "What a thing it is," he 
said, "to have a Greek in command !" When Caesar had been 
acting successfully, and in a manner blockading Pompey, 
Lcntulus was saying it was reported that Caesar's friends 
were out of heart; "Because," said Cicero, "they do not wish 
Caesar well." To one Marcius, who had just come from 
Italy, and told them that there was a strong report at Rome 
that Pompey was blocked up, he said, "And you sailed hither 
to sec it with your own eyes." To Nonius, encouraging 
tlicm after a defeat to be of good hope, because there were 
seven eagles still left in Pompey 's camp, "Good reason for 
encouragement," said Cicero, *'if we were going to fight with 
jack-daws." Labienus insisted on some prophecies to the 
effect that Pompey would gain the victory; "Yes," said 
Cicero, **and the first step in the campaign has been losing 
our camp." 

After the battle of Pharsalia was over, at which he was 
not present for want of health, and Pompey was fled, Cato, 
having considerable forces and a great fleet at Dyrrachium, 
would have had Cicero commander-in-chief, according to 
law, and the precedence of his consular dignity. And on his 
refusing the command, and wholly declining to take part in 
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p>taiks for ccmtinuing the war, he was tn the grealest 
of being killed^ young Pompcy and his friends calling 
traitor, and drawing their swords upon him; only that 
Cato interposed, and hardly rescued and brought him out oi 
iJic ounp. 

Afierwards, arriving at Brundusiutn, he larrted there 

|90fiictinie in expectation of Ciesar, who was delayed by his 

jaftairs tn A^^ta and Egypt. And when it was told hitn that 

he was arrived at Tarcntum, and was coming thence by land 

^^B^ndusiutn, he hastened towards htm, not ahngcthcr 

J^^^Kk hope, and yet in some fear of making experiment 

^^PVtcntper of an enemy and conqueror in the presence of 

^By witnesses. But there was no necessity for him either 

^Bfieak or do anything unworthy of himself; for Osar, as 

^Kd as he saw him coming a good way before the rest of the 

fcSiiipaiiy, came down to meet him, saluted him, and, leading 

the way, conversed with him alone for some furfongs. And 

frofn that time forward he continued to treat htm with honor 

and rrspect; so thai, when Cicero wrote an oration in praise 

of Cato, Cscsar, in writing an answer to it^ took occasion to 

eooimend Cicero's own life and eloquence* comparing him to 

Prides and Theramenes. Cicero's oration was called Cato; 

QcsarX aiiii>Cato. 

So also, it is related that when Quint us Ligarius was pros* 
eetlled for having been in arms against Caesar, and Cicero 
h3id undertaken his defence, C**esar said to his friends, *'Why 
Rtight we not as well once more hear a speech from Cicero? 
Ligarius, there is no question, is a wicked man and an en- 
nay" But when Cicero began to speak, he wonderfully 
moYed him, and proceeded in his speech with such varied 
|atl>os, and such a charm of language, that the color of 
Orsar's cotmtenanee often changed, and it was evident that 
ifl the passions of his soul were in commotion. At length, 
Ihc orator touching upon the Pharsalian battle, he was so 
alTccted that his body Irembled, and some of the papers lie 
hdd drofiped out of his hands. And thus he was overpow- 
and acquitted Ligarius. 
Icnceforlh, the commonwealth being changed into a mon- 
Cicero withdrew himself from public affairs, and cm- 
his leisure to instructing tliosc young men that would, 
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in philosophy ; and by the near intercourse he thus had whk 
some of the noblest and highest in rank, he again began to 
possess great influence in the city. The work and objed 
which he set himself was to compose and translate philo- 
sophical dialogues and to render logical and physical tenm 
into the Roman idiom. For he it was, as it is said, who first 
or principally gave Latin names to phantasia, syncaiaikcsis, 
cpokhc, catalepsis,^^ atomon, ameres, kenon, and other snch 
technical terms, which, either by metaphors or other means 
of accommodation, he succeeded in making intelligible and 
expressible to the Romans. For his recreation, he exercised 
his dexterity in poetry, and when he was set to it, would 
make five hundred verses in a night. He spent the greatest 
part of his time at his country house near Tusculum. He 
wrote to his friends that he led the life of Laertes,^^ either 
jestingly, as his custom was, or rather from a feeling of 
ambition for public employment, which made him impatient 
under the present state of affairs. He rarely went to the 
city, unless to pay his court to Cxsar. He was commonly 
the first amongst those who voted him honors, and sought 
out new terms of praise for himself and for his actions. As, 
for example, what he said of the statues of Pompey, which 
had been thrown down, and were afterwards by Caesar's 
orders set up again: that Caesar, by this act of humanity, 
had indeed set up Pompey's statues, but he had fixed and 
established his own. 

i-"* Phantilsia, srtT^ation rxcitcd by some external ohject. ** impuUionc 
oblata oxtrinst'cus," ("iccro renders by t'l'jwm; syncdtolhi'sis, the act of 
acceptance on our part, he calls asscnsio or asscnsus; f/'<»Jt/u^ is the vu«iprn- 
sion of assent, " suspensto assensionis " ; catalcpsis, or comprehensio, is the 
next step in perce]>ti()n after asscnsio; Atdmon has been turned, but not by 
Cicero, into insecabilc ; he calls atoms indix'idua corpora, or individua, ustnR 
the same word also for dmfris; kfnon is inane or X'acuum. Most of these 
terms are introduced in the Academics, see I. 11, II. (J and 18, and the 
curious illustration from Zcno in 47. Pointing with his left hand to his 
right, as it lay open and outspread. Here, said he, is sensation, visum, 
phantasia; letting the fingers begin to close, this, he proceeded, is assent. 
syncatathtsis; by closing his hand he exemplified comprehension or catalcpsis; 
and, at last, seizing it with his left, such, he said, is knowledge. Phantasia, 
of course, is etymologically our fancy, and cpokhc, in the sense of a p<»int 
in time to pause at, our epoch. 

" *• Who," says the description in the first book of the Odyssey, " comes 
no more to the city, but lives away in pain and grief on his land, with one 
old woman to feed him, when he tires himself with tottering about his 
vineyard." So, also, when Ulysses gi»cs to see him, in the last b<.H>k. 
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[He Kad ;i design, it is said, of wriling the history of his 
[ilry. comhiniiifE^ with it mitch of that of Greece, and in- 
^orattn^^ in it all the stories and legends of the past that 
lie h.i I ^ ultctcd. But his purposes were interfered with by 
varTfLK pultlic and various private unhappy occurrences and 
rnt^frrniiTcs: foT most of which hc vfcfas himself in fault. 
ol all, he put away his wife Tetcntia, by whom he 
neglected in the time of the war, and sent away 
ftiitute of necessaries for his journey; neither did he find 
er kind when hc returned from Italy, for she did not join 
hitn at Brunilusiump where he staid a long time, nor would 
altow tier young daughter, who undertook so long an jour- 
ney, decent attendance, or the requisite expenses; besides, 
she left him a naked and empty house, and yet had involved 
htm in many and great debts. These were alleged as the 
fairest rea?ions for ihe divorce. But Terentia, who denied 
them all, had the most unmistakable defence furnished her 
by her husband himself, who not long after married a young 
maidcji for the love of her beauty, as Terentia upbraided 
hmi ; or as Tiro, his emancipated slave, has written, for her 
riches to discharge his debts. For the young woman was 
vcrjf rich, and Cicero had the custody of her estate, being 
left guardian tn trust; and being indebted many myriads of 
aionc>, he was persuaded hy his friends and relations to 
marry ber, noiwilhstandtng his disparity of age, and to use 
hcT OKmcy to satisfy his creditors. Antony, who meniions 
this marriage tn bis answer to the Philippics, reproaches him 
for putting away a wife with whom he had lived to old age; 
atlding some happy strokes of sarcasm on Cicero's domestic, 
ioacttve, unfol^hor-like habits. Not long after this marriage* 
his daughter died in child-bed at Lcntulus's house, to whom 
Ac had been married after the death of Piso, her former 
husland. The philosophers from all parts came to comfort 
Gcero; for his grief was so excessive, that hc put away his. 
odP^ntarried wife, because she seemed to be pleased at the 
iktlh of TuJlta. And thus stood Ciccro*s domestic affairs 
at this tiiae. 

He had no concern in the design that was now forming 
aglin r, although, in general, hc was Brutus's most 

udaxit, and one who was as aggrieved at the 

9— EC«1 
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present, and as desirous of the former state of public affairs, 
as any other whatsoever. But they feared his temper, as 
wanting courage, and his old age, in which the most daring 
dispositions arc apt to be timorous. 

As soon, therefore, as the act was committed by Bmfcai 
and Cassius, and the friends of Caesar were got together, lo 
that there was fear the city would again be involved in a 
civil war, Antony, being consul, convened the senate, and 
made a short address recommending concord. And Cicero, 
following with various remarks such as the occasion called 
for, persuaded the senate to imitate the Athenians, and de- 
cree an amnesty for what had been done in Caesar's case, and 
to bestow provinces on Brutus and Cassius. But neither of 
these things took effect. For as soon as the common people, 
of themselves inclined to pity, saw the dead body of Caesar 
borne through the market-place, and Antony showing his 
clothes filled with blood, and pierced through in every part 
with swords, enraged to a degree of frenzy, they made a 
search for the murderers, and with firebrands in their hands 
ran to their houses to burn them. They, however, being 
forewarned, avoided this danger; and expecting many more 
and greater to come, they left the city. 

Antony on this was at once in exultation, and every one 
was in aJarm with the prospect that he would make himself 
sole ruler, and Cicero in more alarm than any one. For 
Antony, seeing his influence reviving in the commonwealth, 
and knowing how closely he was connected with Brutus, was 
ill -pleased to have him in the city. Besides, there had been 
some former jealousy between them, occasioned by the dif- 
ference of their manners. Cicero, fearing the event, was 
inclined to go as lieutenant with Dolabella into Syria. But 
Hirtius and Pansa. consuls elect as successors of Antony, 
good men and lovers of Cicero, entreated him not to leave 
them, undertaking to put down Antony if he would stay in 
Rome. And he, neither distrusting wholly, nor trusting 
them, let Dolabella go without him, promising Hirtius that 
he would go and spend his summer at Athens, and return 
again when he entered upon his office. So he set out on his 
journey; hut some delay occurring in his passage, new in- 
telligence, as often happens, came suddenly from Rome, that 
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Antrffiy had made an astonishing change, and was doing all 

% and managitig all public afTarrs at the will of the 

.% and that there wanted nothing but his presence to 

things to a happy settlement. And therefore, blatn* 

litmscjf for his cowardice, he returned again to Romet 

.vn^ nr>t deceived in his hopes at the beginning. For 

\;^ flocked out to meet him, that the compli- 

ivilitics which were paid hira at the gates, and 

at his entrance into the dly, look up almost one whole day's 

time. 

On tlie morrow. Antony convened the senate, and sura- 
led Cicero thither. He came not, but kept his bed, pre- 
idin^ to be ill with his journey; but the true reason 
rd the fear of some design against him^ upon a sus* 
n and intimation given him on his way to Rome, An- 
tony* however, showed great offence at the affront, and sent 
foldfers. commanding them to bring him or burn his house ; 
hul many interceding and supplicating for hint, he was con- 
tented to accept sureties* Ever after, when they met, they 
passed one another with silence, and continued on their 
goard, till Caesar, the younger.**^ coming from ApoUonia, en- 
tered on the hrst Cacjiar*s inheritance, and was engaged in a 
dij^te with Antony about two thousand five hundred myri- 
of money, which Antony detained from the estate. 
Upon this, Pliilippus, who married the mother, and Mar- 
wfao married tltc sister of young Caesar, came with 
ycntog man to Cicero, and agreed with him that Cicero 
Id give them the aid of his eloquence and political influ- 
wilh the senate and people, and Ca*sar give Cicero the 
defer ' ' I5 riches and arms. For the young man had 

alrc« it party of the soldiers of Csesar about him. And 

Oceros rc-idinrs< to join him was foumlcd, it is said, on 
looic yet Jttronger motives; for it seems, while Ptmipey and 
Cesar wete yet alive, Cicero, in his sleep, had fancied him- 
»df enira^ed in ealling nomc of the sons of the senators into 
tbe eapitol, Jupiter being about, according to the dream, to 
declare one of them the chief niler of Rome. The dtiienay 
ntattiiig ftp with curiosity, stood about the temple, And the 
yofKths^ sittiTig In their purple-bordered robes, kept dllence. 
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On a sudden the doors opened, and the youths, ariMfii; im 
by one in order, passed round the god, who reviewed ihm 
all, and, to their sorrow, dismissed them ; but when this ooa 
was passing by, the god stretched forth bis right band *ti4 
said, "O yc Romans, this young man, when he shall h 
lord of Rome, shall put an end to all your civil wars*" 
is said that Cicero formed from his dream a distinct m 
age of the youth, and retained it afterwards perfectly, b* 
did not know who it was. The next day, going down i«Dij 
the Campus Martius, he met the boys rctuniing from ihrtr, 
gymnastic exercises, and the first was hi-, just as he Had 
appeared to him in his dream. Being astonished at it, bil 
asked him who were bis parents. And it proved to be ihti' 
young Ciesar, whose father was a man of no great cmi* 
nence, Octavius, and his mother, Attia, Cesar's srittKi 
daughter; for which reason, Caesar, who had n^ chiidrrtl, 
made him by will the bcir of his house and property* Fm^ 
that time, it is said that Cicero studiously noticed the ymik 
whenever he met him, and be as kindly received the civt%i 
and by fortune he happened to be born when Cicero wai 
consul. 

These were the reasons spoken of i hut it was principally 
Cicero's hatred of Antony, and a temper unable to resiA, 
honor, which fastened him to Cresar, with the purpose ol 
getting the support of Caesar's pcfwer for his own puhliCi 
designs. For the young man went so far in his court to 
him, that he called him Father; at which Brutus was so 
highly displeased, that, in his epistles to Atticus he re- 
flected on Cicero, saying, it was manifest, by his courting 
Caesar for fear of Antony, he did not intend liberty to his 
country, but an indulgent master to himself. Notwithstand- 
ing, Brutus took Cicero's son, then studying philosophy at 
Athens, gave him a command, and employed him in various 
ways, with a good result. Cicero's own power at this time 
was at the greatest height in the city, and he did whatso- 
ever he pleased; he completely overpowered and drove out 
Antony, and sent the two consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, with 
an army, to reduce him; and, on the other hand, persuaded 
the senate to allow Caesar the lictors and ensigns of a 
praetor, as though he were his country's defender. But after 
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Acitony was defeated in battle, and the two consuls stain, 
the armies united* and ranged themselves with Caesar. And 
the senate* fearing the young man, and his extraordinary 
fortune, endeavored, by honors and gifts, to call off the sol- 
diers from him, and to lessen his power; professing there 
was no further need of arms, now Antony was put to flight. 

This giving Csesar an affright, he privately sends some 
friends to entreat and persuade Cicero to procure the con- 
sular dignity for them both together; saying he should man- 
age the affairs as he pleased* should have the supreme power, 
and govern the young man who was only desirous of name 
and glory. And Caesar himself confessed, that in fear of 
ruin, and in danger of being deserted, he had seasonably 
made use of Cicero's ambition, persuading him to stand 
with him, and to accept the offer of his aid and interest 
for the consulship. 

And now, more than at any other time, Cicero let him- 
self be carried away and deceived, though an old man, by 
the persuasions of a boy. He joined him in soliciting votes, 
and procured the good- will of the senate, not without blame 
at the time on the part of his friends ; and he, too, soon 
enough after, saw that he had ruined himself, and betrayed 
the liberty of his country. For the young man, once estab- 
lished, and possessed of the office of consul, bade Cicero 
farewell ; and, reconciling himself to Antony and Lepidus, 
joined his power with theirs^ and divided the government, 
like a piece of property, with them. Thus united, they made 
a schedule of above two hundred persons who were to be 
put to death. But the greatest contention in all their debates 
was on the question of Cicero's case* Antony would come 
to no conditions, unless he should be the first man to be 
killed, Lepidus held with Antony, and C^sar opposed them 
both. They met secretly and by themselves, for three days 
together, near the town of Bononia. The spot was not far 
from the camp, with a river surrounding it. Cscsar, it is 
said, contended earnestly for Cicero the first two days; but 
on the third day he yielded, and gave him up. The terms 
of their mutual concessions were these: that Caesar should 
desert Cicero, Lepidus his brother Paulus, and Antony, Lu- 
1^ cius Caesar^ his uncle by his mother's side. Thus they let 
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their anger and fury take from them the sense of htimmtty, 
and demonstrated that no beast is more savage than maiv 
when possessed with power answerable to his T^gc 

Whilst these thingfs were contriving, Cicero was with Kii* 
brother at his country *house near Tusctiltun ; whence. Heir- 
hig of the proscriptions, they determined to pass to Asian^ 
a villa of Cicero's near the sea, ajid to take shipping imm 
thence for Macedonia to Brutus, of whose strength in thil 
province news had already been heard. They travelled to- 
gether in their separate litters^ overwhelmd with sorrow: 
and often stopping on t!ie way till iheir litters came to- 
gether, condoled with one another. But Quintus was the 
more dislieartened, when he reflected on his want of means 
for his journey: for, as he said, he had brought nolhinf 
with him from home. And ev^n Cicero himself had but i 
slender provision. It was judged, therefore, most expedient 
that Cicero should make what haste he could to fly, and 
Quintus retarn home to provide necessaries, and thus re* 
solved, they mutually embraced, and parted with many tears, 

QuintuSp within a few days after, betrayed by his servants 
to those who came to search for him, was slain, together 
with his young son. But Cicero was carried to Astura, 
where J finding a vessel, he immediately went on board hef» 
and sailed as far as Circaeum with a prosperous gale; but 
when the pilots resolved immediately to set sail from thence, 
whether fearing the sea, or not wholly distrusting the faitb 
of Cxsar, he went on shore, and passed by land a hundred 
furlongs, as if he was going for Rome. But losing resolu- 
tion and changing his mind, he again returned to the sea, 
and there spent the night in fearful and perplexed thoughts. 
Sometimes he resolved to go into Caesar's house privately, 
and there kill himself upon the altar of his household gods, 
to bring divine vengeance upon him; but the fear of tor- 
ture put him off this course. And after passing through a 
variety of confused and uncertain counsels, at last he let 
his servants carry him by sea to Capitae,^* where he had a 



>*ThU, M we find from other authority, means Caieta, the present Gaeta. 
Nothing is known of any such place as Capitis. Formic, the present Mola 
di Gaeta, is close by; and here Cicero is known to have had a villa, the 
FormiAnum. 
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agreeable pUcc to retire to tti the heat of sum* 
n the Etesian winds are so pleasant. 
TbcTc was at that i*lace a chapel of Apollo, not far from 
tbe »ea-S]de, from which a flight of crows rose with a 
great aotscp and made toward Cicero's vessel as it rowed 
to tftud^ and lighting on both sides of the yard, some croaked, 
oCfacfs pecked the ends of the ropes. This was looked upon 
bjf all as an ill omen; and, therefore, Cicero went again 
ajliore, and entering his house, lay down upon hb bed to 
compose himself to rest. Many of the crows settled about 
the window, making a dismal cawing; but one of them 
alighted itpcm the bed where Cicero lay covered up, and witli 
Its bill by little and little pecked oflf the clothes from bis 
face Hi* jservants. seeing this, blamed themselves that they 
•bcntld slay to be s^K^ctators of their toaster's murder, and do 
log in his defence, whilst the brute creatures came to 
Istst and lake care of him in his undeserved affliction ; and, 
ere fore, partly by entreaty, partly by force, they took htm 
and carried him in his titter towards the sea -side. 

, the mean time the assassins were come with a hand 
Herennius, a centurion, and Popillius, a tribune, 
!lcero had formerly defended when prosecuted for 
the murder of his father. Finding the doors shut, they 
brake them open^ and Cicero not appearing, and those within 
aayifig they knew not where he was, it is stated that a 
ymith« who had l^een educated by Cicero in the Ul*eral arU 
cienees, an enianL-ipated slave of his brother Quintu^. 
iogits by name, informed the tribune that tlie lilter 
Ton its way to tbe sea th rough the close and shady walks, 
tribune, taking a few with him, ran to the place where 
to come out And Cicero, perceiving Hercnnius run- 
fin the walks, commanded bis servants to set down the 
ter ; and stroking his chin, as he used to do, with his left 
l.od, he lookcfl steadfastly upon his murderers, his person 
mvered with dust, his beard and hair unlrimmed, and his 
face worn with his troubles. So that the greatest part of 
tilow that stood by covered their fares whilst Hercnnius 
■lew him. And that wa^ be murdered* stretching forth hb 
neck out of the Htter, being now in bis <ti3cty- fourth year. 
Ilerenntus ctU olf his head, ar)d, by Antofiy's eommand. His 
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hands also, by which his Phihppics were written; for 
Cicero styled those orations h^ wrote against Afitony, anid ! 
they are called to this day. 

When these members of Cicero were brought to Rome 
Antony was holding an assembly for the choke of public 
officers; and when he heard it, and saw them* he cried out^ 
**Now let there be an end of our proscriptions," He com- 
manded his head and hands to be fastened up over the Rc3s- 
tra. where the orators spoke; a sight which the Roman 
people shuddered to behold, and ihcy believed tliey saw there 
not the face of Cicero, but the image of Antony's own soul. 
And yet amidst these actions he did justice in one ihtag, 
by delivering up Philologus to Pomponia, the wite of Quin* 
tus» who, having got his body into her power, besides other 
grievous punishments, made him cut oflF his own fiesh hy 
pieces, and roast and eat it ; for so some writers have re- 
lated. But Tiro, Cicero's emancipiit*?d slave, bus not K^ 
much as mentioned the treachery of Philologus- f 

Some long time after, Ciesar, I have heen tald^ visiting 
one of his daughter's sons, found him with a book ol 
Cicero's in his hand. The boy for fear endeavored to hide 
It under his gown; which Csesar perceiving, took it from 
him, and turning over a great part of the bock standing, 
gave it him again, and said, '*My child, this was a learned 
man, and a lover of his country/*"^ And immediately alter 
he had vanquished Antony, being then consul ^ he made Cice- 
ro*s son his colleague in the office; and under that consul- 
ship, the senate took down alf the statues of Antony, and 
abolished all the other honors that had been given him, 
and decreed that none of that family should thereafter bear 
the name of Marcus; and thus the final acts of the punish- 
ment of Antony were, by the divine powers, devolved upon 
the family of Cicero. 

^^ It is not easy to find any proper equivalent for the word here translated 
by '* learned/' Logios, derived from logos, which is indifferently ipeeck 
and rtason (thinking and speaking being both powers of ariimioHng), may 
be one who has thought much and well, one who has much to aay, and 
one who can aay it welL 



COMPARISON OF 
fEMOSTHENES AND CICERO 



|HESE arc the most memorable circumstances recorded 
in history of Demosthenes and Cicero which have 
come to our knowledge. But omitting an exact com* 
pa risen of their respective faculties in speaking* yet tlius 
imich seems fit to be said; that Demosthenes, to make him- 
self a masief in rhetoric* applied all the faculties he had, 
natural or acquired^ wholly that way; that he far sur* 
passed tn force and strength of eloquence all bis contcm- 
pcMaries in political and judicial speaking, in grandeur and 
majesty all the panegyrical orators, and in accuracy and 
scirocc M the logicians and rheforicians of his day;' that 
Ocem WIS highly educated, and by bis diligent study be* 
t^mc a most accomplished general scholar in all these 
branrhes, having left behind btm numerous philosophical 
treatises of hts own on Academic principles; as, infleed, 
ev«rn in his written speeches, both political and judicial, 
we see him contiimally trying to show his learning by the 
way. And one may discover the diflferent temper of each 
of them In their speeches. For Demoslhencs*s oratory wat 
wttlioiit all embellishment and jesting, wholly eomjiosetl fof 
real effect and seriousness; not smelting of the lamp, as 
l^rthoia scoflingly said, but of the temperance, thoughtful- 
fitsa, austerity^ and grave earnestness of his temper. 
Mlicreas Ctcero's love of mockery often ran him into sctaf- 
fllity; and in his love of laughing away serious arguments 
in judicial eases by jests and facetious remark?"!, with a view 
In the adirantage of bis clients, be paid too little regard to 
what was decent; saying, for example, tn his defence of 

The ftfliliat, tlip jiMfifia], and the f«MCfTic«l 4«p«^0r«t« »cfr Ite 
m^kvie* f>l <ifai«^rj^ To the rwiltiooen ia UbcM «» mddeA thm 
Ike tofie mnd rbtelciric iiiMtrn. 
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Cazlius, that he had done no absurd thing m stieh plenty mffj 
affluence to indulge himself m plcastifes. it being a kind i ' 
madness not to enjoy the things we possess, especially sincf I 
the most eminent philosophers have asserted pleasure to be 
the chiefest good. So also we are told, that when Cicero 
being consul, undertook the defence of Murena againsl ■ 
Cato's prosecution, by way of bantering Cato, he made a f 
long series of jokes upon the absurd paradoxes ^ as they tit 
called* of the Stoic sect: so that a loud laughter passing 
from the crowd to the judges^ Cato, with a quiet smile, 
said to those that sat next him, **My friends^ what an amnA- 
ing consul we have/' 

And, indeed, Cicero was by natural temper very much diA 
posed to mirth and pleasantry, and always appeared with % 
smiling and serene countenance. But Demosthenes had 
constant care and thought fulness in his look, and a serious 
anxiety, which he seldom, if ever, laid aside: and, there- 
fore, was accounted by his enemies, as he himself confessed, 
morose and ill-mannered. 

Also, it is very evident, out of their several writings, thit 
Demosthenes never touched upon his own praises but de- 
cently and without offence when there was need of it, and 
for some weightier end; but, upon other occasions mod- 
estly and sparingly, But Cicero's immeasurable boasting 
of himself in his orations argues him guilty of an uncon- 
trollable appetite for distinction, his cry being evermore thai 
arms should give place to the gown, and the soldier*s laurel 
to the tongue.' And at last we find him extolling not only 
his deeds and actions, but his orations also, as well those 
that were only spoken, as those that were published; as if 
he were engaged in a boyish trial of skill, who should speak 
best, with the rhetoricians, Isocrates and Anaximenes, not 
as one who could claim the task to guide and instruct the 
Roman nation, the 

Soldier full-armed, terrific to the foe. 

It is necessary, indeed, for a political leader to be an 
able speaker; but it is an ignoble thing for any man to 

'Translating Cicero** famous verse upon himself — 

Cedant arma tog», concedat laurea lingu«. 
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nine aiut relish the glory of his own flo<|ueiice* And, 
this matter, Demosthenes had a more than ordinary grav- 
and magnificence of mind* accounting his talent in 
speaking notlting more than a mere accomplishment and 
oaitter of practice, the success of which mast depend greatly 
cm the good-wtti and candor of ht^ bearers, and regarding 
those who pride themselves on such accounts to he men of 
a low and petty disposition. 

TIijc power of persuading and governing the people did, 
tiidecdt equally belong to Ixjth, so that those who had armies 
and camps at command sttjod in need of their assistance; 
as Chares, Diopithes, and Leosthenes of Dcmosthenes*s, 
Porapey and young Caesar of Cicero's, as the latter Uim- 
Hf admits in his Memoirs addressed to Agrippa and M^-ecc* 
But what are thought and commonly said most to 
lemonstrate and try the tempers of men, namely, author- 
ly, and place, by moving every passion, and discovering 
(rery frailty, these are things which Demosthenes never 
eceived: nor was he e%'er in a position to give such proof 
af himjtelf, having never obtained any eminent office, nor 
"led any of those armies into the field against Philip which 
be raised by his cJocjuencc Cicero, on the other hand, was 
scot qascstor into Sicily, an<l proconsul into Cilicia and Cap- 
at a linic when avarice was at the height, and the 
nders and governors who were employed abroad, as 
gli they thought it a mean thing to steal, set themselves 
to 9€tze by open force ; so that it seen^d no heinous matter 
to take bribes, but he that did it most moderately was in 
food esteem And yet he, at this time, gave the most abun* 
dant proofs alike ol his contempt of riches and of his hu- 
mastity and good -nature. And at Rome, when he was ere* 
ated conMil in name, but indeed received sovereign and 
dictatorial aulhority against Catiline and his conspirators, 
he attested the truth of Plato's prediction, that then the 
ptsserics of states would be at an end, when by a happy 
foftttoe stipfcme power, wisdom, and justice shotild be 
uttd in one,* 
}t it said, to the reproach of Demosthenes, that hts clo- 

•Or» M tlkf dictum !• in b^ Kej^utak, "Wbca thr ^£to*Mf»lief thauld bm 
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queticc was mercenary; that he privately made orations foJ 
Phormion and ApoHodorus, though adversaries in the famU 
cause; that he was charged with moneys received frotn die 
king of Persia, and condemned for bribes from Ilarpalus. 
And should we grant that all those (and ihey arc not few) 
who have made these statements against him have spoken 
what is untrue, yet that Demosthenes was not the character 
to look without desire on the presents offered him out d 
respect and gratitude by royal persons, and that one who 
lent money on maritime usury was !ikely to he thus indif- 
ferent, is what we cannot assert. But that Cicero refused, 
from the Sicilians when he was qua;stor, from the king of 
Cappadocia when he was proconsul, and from his friends at 
Rome when he was in exile, many presents, though urged 
tn receive them, has been said already. 

Moreover. Demosthenes's hantshn^nt was infamous, upon 
conviction for bribery; Ciccro*s very honorable, for ridding 
his country of a set of villains. Therefore, when Demos- 
thenes fled his country, no man regarded it; for Cicero*s 
sake the senate changed their habit, and put on mourning, 
and wotild not be persuaded to make any act before Cicero's 
return was decreed, Cicero, however, passed his exile idly 
in Macedonia. But the very exile of Demosthenes made up 
a great part of the services he did for his country; for be 
went through the cities of Greece, and everywhere, as we 
have said, joined in the conflict on behalf of the Grecians, 
driving out the Macedonian ambassadors, and approving 
himself a much better citizen than Themistocles and Alci- 
biades did in the like fortune. And, after his return, he 
again devoted himself to the same public service, and con- 
tinued firm to his opposition to Antipater and the Macedo- 
nians. Whereas Lxlius reproached Cicero in the senate for 
sitting silent when Caesar, a beardless youth, asked leave to 
come forward, contrary to the law, as a candidate for the 
consulship; and Brutus, in his epistles, charges him with 
nursing and rearing a greater and more heavy tyranny than 
that they had removed. 

Finally, Cicero's death excites our pity; for an old man 
to be miserably carried up and down by his servants, flying 
and hiding himself from that death which was, in the 
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course of nature, so near at hand ; and yet at last to be mur- 
dered. Demosthenes, though he seemed at first a little to 
supplicate, yet, by his preparing and keeping the poison by 
him, demands our admiration; and still more admirable was 
his using it When the temple of the god no longer afforded 
him a sanctuary, he took refuge, as it were, at a mightier 
altar, freeing himself from arms and soldiers, and laughing 
to scorn the cruelty of Antipater. 



C^SAR 

AFTER Sylla became master of Rome, he wished to 
make Caesar put away his wife Cornelia, daughter 
- of Cinna, the late sole ruler of the commonwealth, 
but was unable to effect it either by promises or intimida- 
tion, and so contented himself with confiscating her dowry. 
The ground of Sylla's hostility to Caesar, was the relation- 
ship between him and Marius; for Marius, the elder, mar- 
ried Julia, the sister of Caesar's father, and had by her the 
younger Marius, who consequently was Caesar's first cousin 
And though at the beginning, while so many were to be 
put to death and there was so much to do, Caesar was over- 
looked by Sylla, yet he would not keep quiet, but presented 
himself to the people as a candidate for the priesthood, 
though he was yet a mere boy. Sylla, without any open op- 
position, took measures to have him rejected, and in consul- 
tation whether he should be put to death, when it was 
urged by some that it was not worth his while to contrive 
the death of a boy, he answered, that they knew little who 
did not see more than one Marius in that hoy. C<Tsar, on 
being informed of this saying, concealed himself, and for a 
considerable time kept out of the way in the country of the 
Sabines, often changing his quarters, till one night, as he 
was removing from one house to another on account of his 
health, he fell into the hands of Sylla's soldiers, who were 
searching those parts in order to apprehend any who had 
absconded. Ca?sar, hy a bribe of two talents, prevailed with 
Cornelius, their captain, to let him go, and was no sooner 
dismissed but he put to sea, and made for Bithynia. After 
a short stay there with Nicomedes, the king, in his passage 
back he was taken near the island Pharmacusa by some of the 
pirates, who, at that time, with large fleets of ships and 
innunKTa!)lc smaller vessels infested the seas every wlicrc, 
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Wttcft ificsc tmn at first iJcmatided of him twenty talents 
for his ransiim. he laughed ai them for not understanding 
the \*mttie of their prisoner and voluntarily engaged to give 
than fifty. Hi* presently despatched those about him to scY* 
eml places to rai^e ihc money, till at last he was left among 
a Kct of the most blotidthirsty people in the world, the Cili- 
dans, only with one friend and two attendants. Yet he 
nide *o little at them, that when he had a mind to sleep, 
he would send to them, and order them to make no noise. 
For thirty-eight days, with all the freedom in the world, he 
amnf»ed hiniiiclf with joining in their exercises and games, 
ms if they had not been his keepers, but his guards. He 
wrote verses and speeches, and made them his auditors, and 
thc>*e who did nnt admire them, he called to their faces illit- 
erate and barbarous, and would often, in raillery, threaten 
ID Itang them. They were greatly taken with this, and al- 
tributetf his free talking to a kind of simplicity and boyish 
playfulness. As soon as his ransom was come from Miletus, 
be pai<f it. and was discharged, and proceeded at once to man 
same shij« at the port of Miletus, and went in pursuit of 
tilt pirates, whom he surprised with their ships still sta- 
tioiied at the i^bnd, and took most of thcnit Their money he 
made his priie, and the men he secured in prison at Per- 
f;tmus, intJ made apiilication to Junius, who was then gov* 
crour ni Ann, to whose office it belonged, as prsctor, to de- 
termine their punishment Junius, having his eye upon the 
money, lor the sum was considerable, said he would tliink 
At hts tetsure what to do with the prisoners, upon which 
Csmr took his leave of him, and went off to Pergamus, 
where he ordered the pirates to be brought forth and cm- 
dScd: the punishment he had often threatened them with 
whilst be was in their hands, and they little dreamed he 
was in earnest 

In the mean time Sylla*s power being now on the de* 
dioe^ Cesar's friends ailvised him to return to Rome, but 
ht went to Rhodes, and entered himself in the school of 
Apolloniiis. Molon's son, a famous rhetondan, one who 
kad lite reputation of a worthy man, and had Cicero for 
owe of his scholars. Gcsar is said to have been admiratdy 
' ■ • by nature to make a great slatesinmo and orator, 
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and to have taken such pains to improve his genius this 
way, that without dispute he might challenge the second 
place. More he did not aim at, as choosing to be first 
rather amongst men of arms and power, and, therefore, 
never rose to that height of eloquence to which nature would 
have carried him, his attention being diverted to those ex- 
peditions and designs which at length gained him the em- 
pire. And he himself, in his answer to Cicero*s panegyric 
on Cato, desires his reader not to compare the plain dis- 
course of a soldier with the harangues of an orator who had 
not only fine parts, but had employed his life in this study. 
When he was returned to Rome, he accused Dolabella 
of maladministration, and many cities of Greece came in to 
attest it. Dolabella was acquitted, and Caesar, in return for 
the support he had received from the Greeks, assisted then 
in their prosecution of Publius Antonius for corrupt prac- 
tices, before Marcus Lucullus, praetor of Macedonia. In 
this cause he so far succeeded, that Antonius was forced 
to appeal to the tribunes at Rome, alleging that in Greece 
he could not have fair play against Grecians. In his plead- 
ings at Rome, his eloquence soon obtained him great credit 
and favor, and he won no less upon the affections of the 
people by the affability of his manners and address, in which 
he showed a tact and consideration beyond what could 
have been expected at his age; and the open house he kept 
the entertainments he gave, and the general splendor of 
his manner of life contributed little by little to create and 
increase his political influence. His enemies slif;^hted the 
ji^rowth of it at first, presuming it would soon fail when his 
money was jc^onc ; whilst in the mean time it was f;^rowinp^ up 
and flourishinp; among the common people. When his power 
at last was established and not to be overthrown, and now 
openly tended to the altering of the whole constitution, 
they were aware too late, that there is no beginning so 
mean, which continued application will not make consider- 
able, and that despising a danger at first, will make it at 
last irresistible. Cicero was the first who had any suspi- 
cions of his designs upon the government, and, as a good 
pilot is apprenhesive of a storm when the sea is most smil- 
ing, saw the designing temper of the man through this dis- 
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gtitsc of good^huttiof and aflfability, and said, that m getteral, 
ta al] lie did and ijtidertook« he detected the ambition for 
ftbaoltttc power, "but when I see his hair so carefutly ar- 
nitgedL u>d observe him adjusting ii with one 6nger, I can* 
not imagine it should enter into such a man^s thoughts to 
fobv^rt ihe Rotuati state/* Bui of this more hereafter, 

The first proof he had of the people's good-will to him, 
was irbefi he received by their suffrages n tribuneshtp in 
the army» and came out on the list with a higher place 
than Catus Popilius. A second and clearer instance of their 
favor appeared upon his making a magnificent oration in 
ptmtK of his aunt Julia, wife to Marius, publicly in the 
farmit. at whose funeral he was so l>old as to bring forth 
Ac images of Marius, which nobody had dared to produce 
die government came into Sylla's hands, Marius*s party 

iving from that time been declared enemies of the Stale, 
cii some who were present had begun to raise a cry 
agaitisl Carsar, the people answered with loud shouts and 
dapptng in his favor, expressing their joyful surprise and 
tatttfaction at his having, as it were, brought up again 
from the grave those honors of Marius, which for so long 
a time had been lost to the city. It had always been the 
oMom at Rome to make funeral orations in praise of eK 
ierfy matronSp but there was no precedent of any upon 
yomiig vi-omen till Caesar first made one upon the death of 
ilia own wife. This also procured him favor, and by this 
ihow of affection he won upon the feelings of the people, 
wlio looked upon him as a man of great tenderness and kind- 
nm of heart After he had buried his wife, he went as 
iftiieslor into Spain ttnder one of tlie praetors, named Vetua. 
wiiocii he honored ever after, and made his son his own 
r, wlicn he himself came to be praetor. After this 
ent was ended, he married Pompeia. his third wife, 
Invaiig then a daughter by Cornelia, his first wife, whom 
be afterwards married to Pompey the Great, Be was 
10 profuse in his expenses, thai before he had any public 
dnptoyment, he waa in debt thirteen hundred talents, and 
naiiy Ihought that by incurring such expenste to be poptibr, 
he changi^d a solid good for what would prove but a ahoft 
and ttacerlain return : but in truth he was purchasing wtot 
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was of the greatest value at an inconsiderable rate. When 
he was made surveyor of the Appian Way, he disbarsed, 
besides the public money, a great sum out of his private 
purse; and when he was aedile, he provided such a number 
of gladiators, that he entertained the people with three hun- 
dred and twenty single combats, aqd by his great liberality 
and magnificence in theatrical shows, in processions, and 
public feastings, he threw into the shade all the attempts 
that had been made before him, and gained so much upon 
the people, that every one was eager to find out new offices 
and new honors for him in return for his munificence. 

There being two factions in the city, one that of SylU. 
which was very powerful, the other that of Marius, which 
was then broken and in a very low condition, he undertook 
to revive this and to make it his own. And to this end, 
whilst he was in the height of his repute with the people 
for the magnificent shows he gave as xdile, he ordered im- 
ages of Marius, and figures of Victory, with trophies in 
their hands, to be carried privately in the night and placed 
in the capitol. Next morning, when some saw them bright 
with gold and beautifully made, with inscriptions upon them, 
referring them to Marius's exploits over the Cimbrians, they 
were surprised at the boldness of him who had set them up, 
nor was it difficult to guess who it was. The fame of this 
soon spread and brought together a great concourse of peo- 
ple. Some cried out that it was an open attempt against 
the established governnienl thus to revive those honors 
which had been buried by the laws and decrees of the sen- 
ate; that Caesar had done it to sound the temper of the 
people whom he had prepared l)ofore, and to try whether 
they were tame enough to bear his humor, and would quietly 
give way to his innovations. On the other hand. Marius's 
party took courage, and it was incredible how numerous 
they were suddenly seen to lx\ and what a multitude of 
them appeared and came shouting into the capitol. Many, 
when they saw Marius's likeness, cried for joy, and C-esar 
was highly extolled as the one man. in the place of all 
others, who was a relation worthy of Marius. Upon this the 
senate met. and Catulus Lutatius. one of the most eminent 
Romans of that time, stood up and inveighed against Cae- 
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cl(»liig his speech wrth the remarkable saying* thai 
If wa§ now not working mines, but planting batteries 
ovcrihfow the Hate. But when Caesar had made an apol- 
for him^lf, and satisfied the senate* his admirers were 
much animated, and advised htm not to depart from 
own thoiighls for any one* since with the people's good 
iiror he would erelong get the better of them all, and be 
the first man in the commonwealth. 

At this lime, Mctellus, the High -Priest, died, and Cainlus 
and I »a uncus, persons of the highest reputation » and who 
lud great infftience in the senate, were competitors for the 
y, office; yet Oesar would not give way to them, but presented 
im^lf to the people as a candidate against them. The 
fral parties seeming very equal, Catulus, who, because 
He bad the most honor to lose, was the most apprehensive 
of the event, sent to Caesar to buy him off. with offers of 
a great &iim of money. But his answer was, that he was 
reiufy Id borrow a brger sum than that, to carry on the 
contest Upon the day of election, as his mother conducted 
him mit of doors with tears, after embracing her, **My 
toother/* he said, "today you will see me either High- 
PHest, or an exile/' When the votes were taken, after a 
great struggle, he carried it, and excited anumg the senate 
and nobility great atarm lest he might now urge on the 
peof>1e to every kind of insolence. And Pi so and Catulus 
fatifid fault with Cicero for having let Oesar escape, when 
to the conspiracy of Catiline he had given the government 
^^aech advantage against him. For Catiline, who had de- 
ned not only to change the present state of affairs, but to 
^vcn the whole empire and confound all, had himself 
taken to flight, while the evidence was yet incomplete 
liatt him, before his ultimate purposes had been prap^ 
py discovered. But he had left Lentulus and Cethegus in 
city to supply his place in the conspiracy, and whether 
receiver! any secret encouragement and assistance from 
ir is uncertain: all that is certain is, that they were 
tMf convicled in the senate, and when Cicero, the consul, 
lAed the several oprnions of the senators, how they would 
bite than punished, all who spoke before C^sar sentenced 
fbem td death; but Caesar stood up and made a »et sftcedi. 
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in which he told them, that he thought it wtthom precedent 
and not just to take away the lives of persons of their birth 
and distinction before they were fairJy tried^ ynks* ihcfc 
was an absolute necessity for it; but that if they were kept 
confined In any towns of Italy Cicero himself should choasc, 
till Catiline was defeated, tb^n the senate might in peace 
and at their leisure determine what was best to he done. 

This sentence of his carried so much appearance of hu- 
manity, and he gave it such advantage by tlie eloquence 
with which he urged it, that not only those who spoke after 
him closed with it, but even they who had before given a 
contrary opinioHp now came over to his^ till it came about lo 
Catulus's and Cato's turn to speak. They warmly opposed 
it, and Cato intimated in his speech the suspicion of Caesar 
himself, and pressed the matter so strongly, that the crim- 
inals were given up to suffer execution. As Casar was go- 
ing out of the senate, many of the young men who at that 
time acted as guards to Cicero, ran in with their naked 
swords to assault him. But Curio, it is said, threw his 
gown over him, and conveyed him away, and Cicero bimseli 
when the young men looked up to see his wishes^ gave a sign 
not to kill him, either for fear of the people, or because he 
thought the murder unjust and illegal. If this be true, I 
wonder how Cicero came to omit all mention of it in his 
book about his consulship. He was blamed, however, after- 
wards, for not having made use of so fortunate an oppor* 
tunity against Caesar, as if he had let it escape him out of 
fear of the populace, who, indeed, showed remarkable solici- 
tude about Caesar, and some time after, when he went into 
the senate to clear himself of the suspicions he lay under, 
and found great clamors raised against him, upon the senate 
in consequence sitting longer than ordinary, they went up 
to the house in a tumult, and beset it, demanding Caesar, 
and requiring them to dismiss him. Upon this, Cato, much 
fearing some movement among the poor citizens, who were 
always the first to kindle the flame among the people, and 
placed all their hopes in Caesar, persuaded the senate to give 
them a monthly allowance of corn, an expedient which put 
the commonwealth to the extraordinary charge of seven 
million five hundred thousand drachmas in the year, but 
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succeeded in removing the great cause of terror for the 
at. 3Uid very much weakened Ciesar's power, who at 
_ It time was just going to be made prsetor, and coose- 
qucfttly w^JtUd have been more formidable by his office. 

But there was do disturbance during his prxtorship, only 
what miilortune he met with in his own damestic afTairs. 
Fublius Oodius was a patrician by descent, eminent both 
for his riches and cWjucncc, but in licentiousness of life 
aikd atidacity exceeded the most noted profligates of the day. 
He was in love with Pompeia. Caesar's wife, and she had no 
aversion to him. But there was itricl watch kept on her 
sfiartmcnt, and Caesar's mother, Aurelia, who was a dis- 
creet woman, being continually about her, made any inter- 
view very dangerous and difficult The Romans have a god- 
dess whom they call Bona, the same whom the Greeks call 
Gjrnaecea. The Phrygians, who claim a peculiar title to her, 
say she was mother lo Midas. The Romans profess she 
wait one of the Dryads, and married to Faunus, The 
Grecians affirm that she is that mother of Bacchus whose 
name is not to be uttered, and. for this reason, the women 
wbo celebrate her festival, cover the tents with vine- 
branches, and, in accordance with the fable, a consecrated 
•erprnt h placed by the goddess. It is not lawful for a man 
lo lie by, fKir so much as in the house, whilst the rites are 
edslifaled^ but the women by themselves perform ibe sacred 
oSc^ which are said to be much the same with those used 
in Ibe aokoinsties of Orpheus. When the festival comes, the 
Inashajul, who ts either consul or prxtor, ami with him every 
■ale creatore, quits the hrmse. The wife then taking It 
mwler her care, sets it in order, and the principal ceremonies 
afe performed during the night, the women playing together 
sncmgst themselves as they keep watch, and music of various 
kiodi going oti. 

Ai Pompeia was at thai time celebrating this feast* Oodius, 
wlio as yet had no beard, and so thought to pasi uiidiscov* 
«red, took upon him the dress and ornaments of a singing 
i»0(nan, aad so came thithrr, having the air of a youitg girl 
Finding the doors open, he was without any stop introduced 
the maid, who wa^i in the intrigue. She presently ran lo 
t\l Pompeia^ but as s.he was away a long tttne. be grew un- 
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easy waiting for her, and left his past and travefsed the 
house from one room to another, still taking care to avoid 
the lights, till at last Aurelia's woman met him. and invited 
him to play with her, as the women did among themselvei. 
He refused to comply, and she presently puJIed him forwan!. 
and asked him who he was, and whence he came. OcAtm 
told her he was waiting for Pompcia*s own maid, Abra/ 
being in fact her own name also, and as he said so, betrayed 
himself by his voice. Upon which the woman shrieking, mn 
into the company where there were lights, and cried, out. 
she had discovered a man. The women were al! in a fright 
Aurelia covered up the sacred things and stopped the pro- 
ceedings, and having ordered the doors to lie shut, went about 
with lights to find Clodius, who was got in the maid's room 
that he had come in with, and was seized there. The womea 
knew him, and drove him out of doors, and at once, that same 
night, went home and told their husbands the story. In the 
morning, it was all about the town, what an impions attempt 
Clodiuf^ had made, and how he ought to be punished as an 
offender, not only against those whom he had affronted, but 
also against the public and the gods* Upon which one of 
the tribunes impeached him for profaning the holy rites, and 
some of the principal senators combined together and gave 
evidence against him, that besides many other horrible 
crimes, he had been guilty of incest with his own sister, who 
was married to Lucullus, But the people set themselves 
against this combination of the nobility, and defended 
Clodius, which was of great service to him with the judges, 
who took alarm and were afraid to provoke the multitude. 
Caesar at once dismissed Pompeia, but being summoned as a 
witness against Clodius, said he had nothing to charge him 
with. This looking like a paradox, the accuser asked him 
why he parted with his wife. Caesar replied, "I wished 
my wife to be not so much as suspected." Some say that 
Ciesar spoke this as his real thought; others, that he did it 
to gratify the people, who were very earnest to save Clodius. 
Clodius, at any rate, escaped; most of the judges giving their 
opinions so written as to be illegible, that they might not be 

^ Abra wmt tbe Greek word for the favorite waiting-maid ; and was, also, 
this girl's own proper name. Clodius said he was waiting for Pompeia's 
Abra, that being, also, as it happened, her name. 
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daitger from the people by condemning him, nor in dis^ 
grace wilh the nobility by acquitting him. 

Oesar, in the mean tirne^ being out of his praelorship. had 
got Uve province of Spain, but was lo great embarrassment 
wilh his creditors, who, as he was going off, came upon him, 
jnd were very pressing and importunate. This led him to 
^fely himielf to Crassus, who was the richest man in Rome, 
^K wanted Caesar's youthful vigor and heat to sustain the 
opposition against Pompey. Crassus took upon him to sat* 
bfy those creditors who were not uneasy to him, and would 
DOI be put off any longer, and engaged himself to the amount 
of eight hundred and thirty talents, upon which Caesar was 
now at liberty to go to his province. In his journey, as he 
was crossing the Alps, and passing by a small village of the 
barbarians with but few inhabitants and those wretchedly 
|»oar, his companions asked the question among themselves by 
way of mockery, if there were any canvassing for olfices 
there; any contention which should be uppermost, or feuds 
ol great men one against another To which Oesar made 
answer seriously, "For my pan, I had rather be the first man 
these fellows, than the second man in Rome/* It is 
that another time, when free from business in Spain, 
reading some part of the history of Alexander, he sat 
real while very thoughtful, and at last burst out into tears, 
friends were surprised, and asked him the reason of it, 
f you think/* said he, 'T have not just cause to weep, when 
smijder that Alexander at my age had conquered so many 
and I have all this time done nothing that is mcmor- 
As soon as he canic into Spain he was very active, 
in a few days had got together ten new cohorts of foot 
fidition to the twenty which were there before. With 
he marched against the Calaici and Lusttani and con- 
them, and advancing as far as the ocean, subdu«d 
tribes which never before had been subject to the Rc>- 
Ins, Having managed his military affairs wilh good sue- 
^^ 1^ he WIS equally happy in the course of his civil govem- 
mumt He took pains to establish a good understanding 
UDOOgst the severai states, and no less care to heal the dif* 
ferrnces Wtwrrn debtors and creditors. He ordered that the 
iilor tihould receive two parts of the debtor's yearly in- 
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come, and that the other part ahaiild he managed by d)e 
debtor himself, till by this method the whole debt was at UsI 
discharged. This conduct made him leave his province with 
a fair reputation; being rich himself, atid having enriched hisj 
soldiers, and having received from them the honorable nam« | 
of Imperator. 

There is a law among the Romans, that whoever desinea 
the honor of a tritimph must stay without the city and expect ^ 
his answer. And another, that those who stand for the con- 
sulship shall appear personally upon the place. Qrsar 
come home at the very lime of choosing consuls, and bringi 
in a difficulty between these two opposite laws, sent to the^ 
senate a desire that since he was obliged to be absent, 
might sue for the consulship by his friends, Cato, being 
backed by the law, at first opposed his request; afterwards 
perceiving that Csesar had prevailed with a great part of tfa£ 
senate to comply with it, he made it his business to gain 
time, and went on wasting the whole day in speaking. Upon 
which Caesar thought fit to let the triumph fall, and pursued 
the consulship. Entering the town and coming forward im- 
mediately, he had recourse to a piece of state-policy by which 
everybody was deceived but Cato. This was the reconciling 
of Crassus and Pompey, the two men who then were most 
powerful in Rome. There had been a quarrel between them, 
which he now succeeded in making up^ and by this means 
strengthened himself hy the united power of both, and so 
under the cover of an action which carried all the appear- 
ance of a piece of kindness and good-nature, caused what 
was in effect a revolution in the government. For it was not 
the quarrel between Pompey and Caesar, as most men ima- 
gine, which was the origin of the civil wars, but their union, 
their conspiring together at first to subvert the aristocracy, 
and so quarrelling afterwards between themselves. Cato, 
who often foretold what the consequence of this alliance 
would be, had then the character of a sullen, interfering man, 
but in the end the reputation of a wise but unsuccessful 
counsellor. 

Thus Caesar being doubly supported by the interests of 
Crassus and Pompey, was promoted to the consulship, and 
triumphantly proclaimed with Calpumius Bibulus. When 
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he entered on his oiicc, he brought in bills which would have 
been prthrttd with better grace by the most audacious of the 
tribunes than by a consul, m which he proposed the planta- 
tiott of colonies and division of lands, simply to please the 
conmociatty. The best and most honorable of the senators 
oppMed h, upon which, as he had long wished lor nothing 
Bwre than for such a colorable pretext, he loudly protested 
bow raudi against his will it was to be driven to seek sup- 
port from the people, and how the senate's insulting and 
tiarsb conduct left no other course possible for htm, than to 
dcfvoic himself henceforth to the popular cause and interest. 
And so be hurried out of the senate, and presenting himscH 
10 the people, and there placing Crassus and Potnpey, one 
qo each side of him» he asked thcni whether they consented 
to tlie bills he had proposed. They owned their assent, upon 
wllieli he desirrd them to assist him against those who had 
llireaiened to oppose Iiim with their swords. They engaged 
they would, and Pompcy added further, that be would meet 
tbetr swords with a sword and buckler too. These words 
the nobles mtich resented, as neither suitable to his own 
dignitjr, nor becoming the reverence due to the senate, but 
reimiblitig rather the vehemence of a boy, or the fury of a 
fiiailman But the people were pleased with it. In order to 
fcl m yet firmer hold upon Pompey, Caesar having a daughter^ 
Julia, who had been before contracted to ServiHus Caepio, 
now betrothed her to Pompey, and told Servilius he should 
^ve Pomj>cy's daughter, who was not unengaged either, but 
promised to Sylla's son, Faustus. A little time after, Caesar 
married Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso, and got Piso made 
cgnsal for the year following. Cato exclaimed loudly against 
M^ and protested with a great deal of warmth, that it was 
iatotefable the governmem should be prostituted by mar- 
rbfcs, and that they should advance one another to the com- 
laaads of armies, provinces, and other great posts, by means 
ol women, Bihulus, Carsar*s colleague, finding it was to no 
porpo^ to oppo.^ his hills, but that be was in danger of being 
ntttrdered in the forum, as also was Cato, confined himself 
10 his house, and there let the remaitibig part of his consul- 
ihip expire. Pompey, when he was married, at once filled 
the lorem with soldiers, and gave the people hij help in 
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pairing the new kws, and secured Caesar the g^ovcrnment of 
M Gaul, both on this and the other side of the Alps, tugtthrt 
with lUyricum, and the command oC lour lemons for &n 
years, Cato made some attempts against these proceeditiEi, 
but was seized and led off on the way to prison by Casaf. 
who expected he would appeal to the tribunes. But wM 
he saw that Cato went along without speaking a word, and 
not only the nobility were indignant, but that the people, al^c, 
out of respect for Gators virtue, were following in silence, 
and with dejected looks, he himself privately desired one of 
the tribunes to rescue Cato. As for the other senators, some 
few of them attended the house, the rest being disgusted, 
absented themselves. Hence Considius, a very old man, took j 
occasion one day to tell Caesar, that the senators did not meet ■ 
because they were afraid of his soldiers- Caesar asked, 
"Why don't you then, out of the same fear, keep at homeT 
To which Considius replied, that age was his guard against 
fear, and that the small remains of his life were not worth 
much caution. But the most disgraceful thing that was done 
in Csesar's consulship, was his assisting to gain the tribune- 
ship for the same Clodius who had made the attempt upon 
his wife's chastity^ and intruded upon the secret vigils. He 
was elected on purpose to efTect Cicero's downfall; nor did 
Caesar leave the city to join his army, till they two had over- 
powered Cicero, and driven him out of Italy, 

Thus far have we followed Caesar's actions before the wars 
of Gaul. After this, he seems to begin his course afresh, and 
to enter upon a new life and scene of action. And the period 
of those wars which he now fought, and those many expedi- 
tions in which he subdued Gaul, showed htm to be a soldier 
and genera] not in the least inferior to any of the greatest 
and most admired commanders who had ever appeared at the 
head of armies. For if we compare him with the Fabii, the 
Metelli, the Scipios, and with those who were his con- 
temporaries, or not long before him, Sylla, Marius, the two 
Luculli, or even Pompey himself, whose glory, it may be 
said, went up at that time to heaven for every excellence in 
war, we shall find Caesar's actions to have surpassed them 
all. One he may be held to have outdone in consideration 
of the difficulty of the country in which he fought, another 
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in the ortent of icrntory which he conquered; some, in the 
number and strength of the enemies whom he defeated: one 
mafi, becati§e of the wildne&s and perfidioasne^s of the trihcs 
wliose gocid'Wtl] he conciliated, another in hb humanity and 
clemency to those he overpowered; others, again in his gifts 
and kindnesses to his soldiers; all alike in the numl>er of the 
battles which he fought and the enemies whom he killed 
For Ik had not pursued the wars in Gaul full ten years, when 
be had taken by storm above eight hundred towns, subdued 
three hundred states, and nf the three miUions of men, who 
fliftde up the gross sum of those with whom at several times 
he engaged, he had killed one millioni and taken captive a 
second. 

He was so much master of the good-will and hearty service, 
cif hts ioldierSp that those who iti other expeditions were but 
inary men. displayed a courage past defeating or with* 
ding when they went upon any dungcr where Omar's 
glory was eoncerned. Such a one was Acilius, who, in the* 
sea-fight before Marseilles, had his right hand struck off 
with a sword, yet did not quit his buckler out of his left, but 
strode the enemies in the face with it, till he drove them 
off« and made himself master of the vessel Such another 
was Cassius Scaeva, who, in a battle near Dyrrhachium, had 
vMt of his eyes shot out wiih an arrow, his shoulder pierced 
^^Kth one javrlin, and his thigh with another; and having 
^^fcceivcd one hundred and thirty darts upon his target, called 
^^b the enemy, as though he would surrender himselt But 
^Hprben two of them came up to him, he cut off the shoulder 
^Hrf one witfi a swi>rd, :ind tiy n blow over the facd forced the 
Bthcr to retire, and so with the assistance of his friends, who 
now came ttp. m^4c his escape. Again, in Britain, when 
•oacir wf the foremost officcri had accidentally got into a 
morass fnlT of water, and there were assaulted by the enemy. 
i oocnmon w^ldier, whilst Ca:*sar stood and looked on. threw 
If into the midst uf them, and after many signal demon - 
dons of his valor, rescued the officers, and beat off the 
ians. !' ' : If, in the end, ttxik to the water, and 
much di: >:\n}y by swimniing, partly by wading, 

it. but iti f l:c lost his shichi Ciejiar and his 

a 4aw it and J, and went tu meet him with joy 
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and acclamation. But the soldier, much dejected and iti 
tears, threw himself down at Cesar's feet, and begged his 
pardon for having let go his buckler. Another time la 
Africa, Scipio having taken a ship of Caesar's in whldi] 
Granius Petro, lately appointed quaestor, was sailing, gay« 
the other passengers as free prize to his soldiers, but thought 
fit to offer the qua*stor his life. But he said it was not usual 
for Caesar's soldiers to take, but give mercy, and having saif 
sOp fell upon his sword and killed himself. 

This love of honor and passion for distinction were ii 
spired into them and cherished in them by Cssar himse!^ 
who, by his unsparing distribution of money and honors. 
showed them that he did not heap up wealth from the war* 
for his own luxury, or the gratifying his private pleasures, 
but that all he received was but a public fund laid by for tba^ 
reward and encourage mem of valor, and that he looked upoofl 
all he gave to deserving soldiers as so much increase to hli 
own riches. Added to this, also, there was no danger to 
which he did not willingly expose himself, no labor froi 
which he pleaded an exemption. His contempt of danj 
was not so much wondered at by his soldiers^ because thi 
knew how much he coveted honor. But his enduring so 
much hardship, which he did to all appearance beyond his 
natural strength^ very much astonished them. For he was a 
spare man, had a soft and white skiti, was distempered ia 
the head, and subject to an epilepsy, which, it is said, first 
seized him at Corduha, But he did not make the weakness 
of his constitution a pretext for his ease, but rather used war 
as the best physic against his indispositions; whilst by inde- 
fatigable journeys, coarse diet, frequent lodging in the field, 
and continual laborious exercise, he struggled with his dis- 
eases, and fortified his body against all attacks. He slept 
generally in his chariots or litters, employing even his rest in 
pursuit of action. In the day he was thus carried to the 
forts, garrisons, and camps, one servant sitting with him, who 
used to write down what he dictated as he went, and a soldier 
attending behind with his sword drawn. He drove so rap- 
idly, that when he first left Rome, he arrived at the river 
Rhone within eight days. He had been an expert rider from 
his childhood ; for it was usual with him to sit with his hands 
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«iied logtlHcr behind hts back; and m to put his horse lo 
Is full speed. And in I his war he disciplined himself so far 
to be nblc to flictflite letters from on horseback, and to give 
ttioiis to two who took notes at the same time, or, a« 
' OfifMUS says, to more. And it is thought that he was the Brst 
who contrived means for communicating with friends by 
cipher, when either press ol business, or the large extent of 
the city, left him no time for a personal conference about 
matters that required despatch. How little nice he wa^ in 
fli«t, may be seen in Ihe following instance. When at the 
of Valerius Leo, who entertained him at iuppcr at 
a dish of asparagus was put before him, on which his 
instead of oil had poured sweet ointment. Caesar par- 
of It without any disgust, and reprimanded his friends 
fof fisKling fault with it. "For it was enough/' said he» '*not 
loeat what you did not like; but he who reflects on another 
ia*s want of breeding, shows he wants it as much him- 
If." Another time upon the road he was driven by a storm 
OT man's cottage, where he found but one room, and 
as would afford but a mean reception to a single 
and therefore told his companions, places of honor 
shotilti be given tip to the greater men, and necessary accom- 
tnodations to the weaker* and acct^rdingly ordered that 
^Dpptus, who was in bad health, should lodge within, whilst 
and the rest slept under a shed at the door. 
His jirst war in Gaul was against the Helvetians and 
rigtirini, who having burnt their own towns, twelve in 
nber, and four hundred villages, would have marched 
prward through that part of Gaul which was included in 
Romati province, as the Cimbrians and Teutons formerly 
^liad done. Nor were they inferior to these in courage; and 
in numbers lliey were equals being in all three hundred 
thousand, of which one hundred and ninety thousand vrtte 
fight tng titcn. Cassar did not engage the Tigurini in person, 
bat Labienus, under his directions, routed ihem near the river 
Afar, Tlic Helvetians surprised Caesar, and uucxpectcdly 
tet upon him as he was conducting his army to a confederate 
town. He succeeded, however, in making his retreat into a 
strong position, where, when he had mnslerrd and mar^hallrrl 
hto B iqi. hiA horse was brougitt lo him; upon which he said, 
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"When 1 have won the battle, I will use iny horse for the 
chase p but at present let us go against the enemy," and 
accordingly charged them on foot. After a long and severe 
combat, he drove the main army out of the field, but found 
the hardest work at their carriages and ramparts, where not 
only the men stood and fought but the women also and 
children defended themselves, till they were cut to pieces; 
insomuch that the fight was scarcely ended till midnighL 
This action, glorious in itself, Caesar crowned with another 
yet more noble, by gathering in a body all the barbarians 
that had escaped out of the battle, above one hundred thou- 
sand in numbcrj and obliging them to reaccupy the country 
which they had deserted, and the cities which they had burnt 
This he did for fear the Germans should pass in and possess 
themselves of the land whilst it lay uninhabited. 

His second war was in defence of the Gauls against the 
Germans, though some time before he had made Ariovistus, 
their king, recognized at Rome as an ally. But they were very 
insufferable nighbours to those under his government ; and 
it was probable, when occasion offered, they would renounce 
the present arrangements, and march on to occupy Gaul. 
But finding his officers timorous, and especially those of the 
young nobility who came along with him in hopes of turning 
their campaigns with him into a means for their own pleasure 
or profit, he called them together, and advised them to march 
off, and not run the hazard of a battle against their inclina- 
tions, since they had such weak and unmanly feelings ; telling 
them that he would take only the tenth legion, and march 
against the barbarians, whom he did not expect to find an 
enemy more formidable than the Cimbri, non he added, 
should they find him a general inferior to Marius. Upon 
this, the tenth legion deputed some of their body to pay him 
their acknowledgments and thanks, and the other legions 
blamed their officers, and all, with great vigor and zeal, fol* 
lowed him many days' journey till they encaniped within two 
hundred furlongs of the enemy. Ariovistus's courage to 
some extent was cooled upon their very approach ] for never 
expecting the Romans would attack the Germans, whom he 
had thought it more likely they would not venture to with- 
stand even in defence of their own subjects, he was the more 
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msrprhed at Deiiar^s conduct, and saw his army to be in con- 
sicrnatioti. They were it ill more discouraged by the prophe- 
cies o! ihdr holy women, who foretell the future by ob- 
srrvttif the eddies of rivers, and taking signs from the 
windings and noise of streams, and who now warned them 
not to engage before the nexi new moon appeared. Caesar 
Itaving had intimation of ihis, and seeing the Germans lie 
sJilU thought it expedient to attack them whilst they were 
under these apprehensionSp rather than sit stit] and wait their 
time. Accordingly he made his approaches to the strong- 
bold^ and hills on which they lay encamped, and so galled and 
fretted ihem, that at last they came down with great fury 
to engage. But he gained a signal victory, and pursued 
ihetn for four hundred furlongs, as far as the Rhine; all 
hich ifpace was covered with spoils and bodies of the slain. 
tovistus made shift to pass the Rhine with I he small fe- 
ins of an army, for it is said the number of the slain 

ted to eighty thousand 
After this action, C?esar left his army at their winfer- 
^tttrtefa^ in the country of the Scquani, and in order in attend 
to affairs at Rome, went into that part of Gaul which lies 
on the Po, and was part of his province; for the river Rubi- 
con divides Gaul, which is on this side the Alps, from the 
rest of Italy. There he sat down and employed himself tti 
courttng people's favor; great numbers coming to him con- 
tinu;ilty, and always finding their requests answered; for he 
never failed to dismiss all with present pledges of his kind* 
nest in hand, and further hopes for the future. And during 

Kthts time of the war in Gaul. Pompey never observed how 
sar was on the one hand using the arms of Rome to effect 
oofiqursts, and on the other was gaining over and secnr- 
' to himself the favor of the Rnmans, with the wealth 
ich those con*^ucsts obtained him. But when he heard 
that the Belga?, who were the most powerful of all the Gauls, 
tod inhabit cd a third part of the country, were revolted, 
awl had got ingcther a great many thousand men in arms, 
he imoiediately set out and took his way thither with great 
-^^"•'htioft* and falling upon the enemy as they were ravag- 
le Gauls, his allies, he soon defeated and put to flight 
uic Mirgcst attd least scattered division of them. For though 
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their numbers were great, yet they made but a slender &- ^ 
fence, and the marshes and deep rivers were made pa$able 1 
to the Roman foot by the vast quantity of dead bodte$, Oi I 
those who revolted, all the tribes that lived near the ocean I 
came over without fighting, and he, therefore, led hi* armj I 
against the Nervii, the fiercest and most warlike people of I 
all in those parts. These live in a country covered with ctm^ I 
tinuous woods, and having lodged their children and ptopert| J 
out of the way in the depth of the forest, fell upon C^ar ■ 
with a body of sixty thousand men, before he was prepard ^ 
for them, while he was making his encampment, Thcj I 
soon routed his cavalry, and having surrounded the twelfth 1 
and seventh legions, killed all the officers, and had not Caear I 
himself snatched up a buckler, and forced hh way through I 
bis own men to come up to the barbarians, or had not it " 
tenth legion, when they saw him in danger, run in fro*n 
the tops of the hills, where they lay, and broken through the 
enemy's ranks to rescue him, in all probability not a Roman 
would have been saved. But now, under the influence o^ 
Caesar's bold example, they fought a battle, as the phrase i^- 
of more than human courage, and yet with their utmo^*^ 
efforts they were not able to drive the enemy out of the fielJ^ 
but cut them down fighting in their defence. For out o0^ 
sixty thousand men, it is stated that not above five hundrci# 
survived the battle, and of four hundred of their senators 
not above three. 

When the Roman senate had received news of this, they 
voted sacrifices and festivals to the gods, to be strictly ob- 
served for the space of fifteen days, a longer space than ever 
was observed for any victory before. The danger to which 
they had been exposed by the joint outbreak of such a num- 
ber of nations was felt to have been great; and the people*s 
fondness for Caesar gave additional lustre to successes achieved 
by him. He now, after settling everything in Gaul, came 
back again, and spent the winter by the Po, in order to carry 
on the designs he had in hand at Rome. All who were can- 
didates for offices used his assistance, and were supplied with 
money from him to corrupt the people and buy their votes, 
in return of which, when they were chosen, they did all 
things to advance his power. But what was more consider- 
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able, the most eminent and powerful men in Rcmie in great 
numbers came to visit him at Lucca, Pompey, and Crassus, 
and Appius^ the governor of Sardinia, and Nepos, the procon- 
sul of Spain, so that there were in the place at one time one 
hundred and twenty lictors, and more than two hundred sena- 
tors. In deliberation here held, it was determined that 
Pompey and Crass us should be consuls again for the follow- 
ing year; that Caesar should have a fresh supply of moneys 
and that his command should be renewed to him for five 
years more. It seemed very extravagant to all thinking 
men, that those very persons who had received so much 
money from Caesar should persuade the senate to grant him 
more, as if he were in want. Though in truth it was not 
so much upon persuasion as compulsion, that, with sorrow 
and groans for their own acts, they passed the measure, 
Cato was not present, for they had sent him seasonably out 
of the way into Cyprus; but Favonius, who was a zealous 
imitator of Cato, when he found he could do no good by 
opposing it, broke out of the house, and loudly declaimed 
against these proceedings to the people, but none gave him 
any hearing; some slighting him out of respect to Crassus 
and Pompey, and the greater part to gratify Caesar, on whom 
depended their hopes. 

After this, C^sar returned again to his forces in Gaul, 
where he found that country involved in a dangerous war, 
two strong nations of the Germans having lately passed the 
Rhine, to conquer it ; one of them called the Usipes, the other 
the Tenteritae,^ Of the war with this people, Csesar himself 
has given this account in his commentaries^ that the barba- 
rians, having sent ambassadors to treat with him, did, during 
the treaty, set upon him in his march, by which means with 
eight hundred men they routed five thousand of his horse, 
who did not suspect their coming; that afterwards they sent 
other ambassadors to renew the same fraudulent practices, 
whom he kept in custody, and led on his army against the 
barbarians, as judging it mere simplicity to keep faith with 
those who had so faithlessly broken the terms they had agreed 

' The Usipetes and Tcncteri of Cmar't own narrative. The Sugambrl 
below arc the ^amt aa the Sigambri or Skambn in the ntiffhborhDod of the 
river Sieg* Tantisiuj was an historical writer, and is quoted by Suetontoiv 
The bridge wan probablj a little below Cobkc)^ 
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die foumtilioDi of bis bridlgCL But he draft 
{[leat pflcs of wood into die bulluin of die river abovt the 
fnitige^ to eaten and stop diesc as tney floated down, and 
tlins fi » i "g litf bridle np^?n the strcaniy sooccssfnl^ (i fw^V <i 
Us bridge, wfaicb no one wko saw ooold bdieve to be die 
worfc bat of ten dajs. 

In tbe passage of hisaniqr over it, be met widi no opposi- 
tion; tbe Saeri thrmsd v e s, who are die most warlike people 
of all Germaiif, fljring with dieir effects into die deepest and 
most densely wooded valleys. When he had burnt all the 
enem/s country, and encouraged those who embraced the 
Roman interest, he went back into Gaul, after eighteen days' 
stay in Germany. But his expedition into Britain was Uie 
most famous testimony of his courage. For he was the first 
who brought a navy into the western ocean, or who sailed 
into the Atlantic with an array to make war; and by invading 
an island, the reported extent of which had made its ex- 
istence a matter of controversy amcmg historians, many of 
whom questioned whether it were not a mere name and 
fiction, not a real place, he might be said to have carried the 
Roman empire beyond the limits of the known world. He 
passed thither twice from that part of Gaul which lies over 
against it, and in several battles which he fought, did more 
hurt to the enemy than service to himself, for the islanders 
were so miserably poor^ that they had nothing worth being 
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ptondefcd of- When he found himself unable to put such 
ao eod to the war as he wished, he was content to take hos- 
tages from the king, and to impose a tribute, and then quitted 
the island. At his arrival in Gaul, he found letters which 
lajf ready to be conveyed over the water to hsm from his 
friends at Rome, announcing his daughter*s death, who died 
in tabor of a child by Porapey. C^sar and Pompey both 
were much afflicted with her death, nor were their friends 
less disturbed, believing that the alHance was now broken, 
which had hitherto kept the sickly common weaJth to peace, 
for the child also died within a few days after the mother. 
The pe^le took the body of Julia» in spite of the opposition 
ol the trihunes, and carried it into the field of Mars» and 
tberc her funeral rites were performed, and her remains are 
laid, 

Oesar*£ army was now grown very numerous, so that he 
was forced to disperse them into various camps for their 
winter-quaners, and he having gone himself to Italy, as he 
Qsed to do, in his absence a gen'^al outbreak throughout the 
whole of Gaul commenced, and large armies marched about 
the country, and attacked the Roman quarters, and attempted 
to make themselves masters of the forts where they lay. 
^The greatest and strongest party of the rebels, under the 
^Hpimmand of Abnorix, cut o^ Gotta and TituHus with alt 
^Hkeir men^ while a force sixty thousand strong besieged the 
^Bjgloii under the command of Gicero,* and had almost taken 
^% by storm, the Roman soldiers tseing all wounded, and 
having quite spent themselves by a defence beyond their 
oatttfal strength. But Caesar, who was at a great distance, 
having received the news, quickly got together seven thou- 
taad men* and hastened to relieve Cicero. The Isesiegers 
*e aware of it. and went to meet him, with great con- 
lencc that they should eailly overpower such an handful of 
Caesar, to increase their presumption, seemed to avoid 
hting, and stilt marched oflF^ till he found a place coo- 
ttly situated for a few to engage against many, where 
mped. He kept his soldiers front making any attack 
the enemy, and commanded them to raise tlie ramparts 

QsiiitM Cievro. Ifat ontm'* bratlvr. Abriodx ft Avdioflx tri tbi 
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Thb qoktod die greHcr put of die 
parts of Ganl and Gksw, In Ae cowie of Ae 
ewy part of die ooontty, and widi great irfgOancc tool 
p nr a nti oos against aO iun ot aliuu s u For there wtn tfane 
Kgiotts now come tolnm to snpplj die place of die men he 
had lost, of wfaicfa Pompcj fnnddied hhn widi two. ont of 
dnsc onder bis oommand; die odier was newly raised in dK 
part of Ganl bj die Pol But m a while Ae seeds of war, 
which had long smoe been sccretlj sown and scattered bj 
die most powerful men m those warlilDe natioos. broke forth 
mto the greatest and most dangerous war that ever was in 
those parts, bodi as regards die nrnnber of men in the Tigor 
of their youdi who were gadiered and armed from all 
quarters, the vast funds of mon^ collected to iwMwifaiii it, 
the strength of the towns, and die diflkulty of die coontiy 
where it was carried on. It being winter, die rivers were 
frozer the woods cov er ed with snow» and the level coontiy 
flooded, so that in some places die wa js were lost duxmgh 
the depdi of the snow; in odiers, die overflowing of marshes 
and streams made every land of passage uncertain. All 
which difficulties made it seem impracticable for Caesar to 
make any attempt upon the insurgents. Many tribes had 
revolted together, the chief of them being the Arvemi and 
Carnutini;* the general who had the supreme command in 
war was Vergentorix, whose father the Gauls had put to 
death on suspicion of his aiming at absolute government. 

He having disposed his army in several bodies, and set 
officers over them, drew over to him all the country round 
about as far as those that lie upon the Arar, and having 
intelligence of the opposition which Caesar now experienced 
at Rome, thought to engage all Gaul in the war. Which if 

*Thc Arvemi. the same people whom he presently calls the Anxren!, of 
the mountains of AisTergne, and the Carantes of the co untr y aroond 
Orleans. Vergentorix appears to be a Greek abbreviation of Verdngetorix. 
the fun name ghrcn by Cttar, which la itaclf conceived to hare been not 
m proper name, but m title. 
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liad dfjRC a little later, when Caesar was taketi up with 
civil wars, Italy had been put into as great a terror as 
it wa5 by the CimbrL But Caesar, who above all men 
^fted with the faculty of making the right use of every 
ig to war, and most especially of selling the right 
it, as soon as he heard of the revolt, returned trnme- 
iSmtely the $ame way he wentp and showed the barbarians, 
liy the qtikkness of his march in such a severe season, that 
1X1 army was advancing against them which was invincible. 
For In the time that one would have thought it scarce credible 
thai a courier or express should have come with a message 
twiam him, he himself appeared with all his army, ravaging 
the cotititfy, reducing their posts, subduing their towns, re- 
ceiving ijito his protection those who declared for him. Till 
at bM the Edtii, who hitherto had styled themselves brethren 
to the Romans, and had been much honored by them, declared 
against him, and joined the rebels, to the great discourage- 
meilt of his army. Accordingly he removed thence, and 
passed the country of the Lingones, desiring to reach the 
territofies of the Sequani, who were his friends, and who lay 
like a bulwark in front of Italy against the other tribes of 
GattL There the enemy came upon him, and surrounded him 
with many myriads, whom he also was eager to engage j and 
at !ast, after some time and with much slaughter, gained on 
Uk whole a complete victory; though at first he appears to 
have met with some reverse, and the Aruveni show you a 
fmall sword hanging up in a temple, which they say was 
taken from Ciesar. C^sar saw this afterwards himself, and 
Mitiled, and when his friends advised it shotild be taken down« 
inmkl not permit it, because he looked upon it as consecrated- 
After the defeat, a great part of those who had escaped, 
led with their king into a town called Alesia, which Ciesar 
be&kged, though the heigbc of the walls, and number of those 
wtiQ defended them, made it appear impregnable; and mean- 
time, from without the walls, he was assailed by a greater 
danger than can be expressed. For the choice men of 
Gaul, picked out of each nation, and well armed, came to re- 
Here Alcsia, to the number of three hundred thousand; nor 
there in the town less than one hundred and seventy 
So that Csesar being &htit up betwixt two such 
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forces, was compelled to protect himself by two walls, one 
towards the town, the other against the relieving army, ai 
knowing if these forces should join, his affairs would be en- 
tirely ruined. The danger that be underwent before Aiesia,* 
justly gained him great honor on many accounts, and ga^vc 
him an opportunity of showtug greater instances of his valw 
and conduct than any other contest had done. One wonders 
much how he should be able to engage and defeat so njany 
thousands of men without the town, and not be perceived by 
those wtthin, but yet more, that the Romans themsdva, 
who guarded their wall which was next the tovm, should be 
strangers to it. For even they knew nothing of the victory, 
till they heard the cries of the men and lamentations of the 
women who were in the towti, and had from thence seen the 
Romans at a distance carrying into their camp a great quan- 
tity of bucklers, adorned with gold and silver, many breast* 
plates stained with blood, besides cups and tents made in the 
Gallic fashion. So soon did so vast an army dissolve and 
vanish like a ghost or dream, the greatest part of them being 
killed upon the spot Those who were in Alesia, having 
given themselves and Caesar much trouble, surrendered at 
last; and Vergentortx, who was the chief spring of all the 
war, putting his best armor on, and adorning his horse, rode 
out of the gates, and made a turn about Caesar as he was 
sitting, then quitted his horse, threw off his armor, and re- 
mained seated quietly at Caesar's feet until he was led^way 
to be reserved for the triumph. 

Caesar had long ago resolved upon the overthrow of Pom- 
pey, as had Pompey, for that matter, upon his. For Crassus, 
the fear of whom had hitherto kept them in peace, having 
now been killed in Parthia, if the one of them wished to 
make himself the greatest man in Rome, he had only to over- 
throw the other; and if he again wished to prevent his own 
fall, he had nothing for it but to be beforehand with him 
whom he feared. Pompey had not been long under any such 

■AlesU is identified with Aliae, or with the smninit of Mount Auxois, 
near Flavigny, not far from Dijon. The course of Roman occupation, 
interposing between Central Gaul and the German competitors for its 
possession, seems to follow the line of the Rhone and Saone upwards, and 
the Meuse and Moselle downwards, from Marseilles and Lyons to Treves 
and the Rhine. Alesia is near the head waters of the Saone. 
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apfireheostofis, having tiU lately despised Oesar, as thinking 
It no diflicuk matter to put down him whom he himself had 
adranced. But Caesar had entertained this design from the 
beginning against his rivals, and had retired, like an ex^pert 
wittier, to prepare himself apart for the combat Making 
tlie Gallic wars his exercise-ground, he had at once improved 
itic ^rcn^h of hts soldiery^ and had heighteoed his own 
floTf by his great actions, so that he was looked on as one 
mho might challenge comparison with Pompey. Nor did 
be let go any of those advantages which were now given 
him both by Pompey himself and the times, and the ill gov- 
entmefit of Rome, where all who were candidates for offices 
fmUicly gave money, and withont any shame bribed the 
foople. who having received their pay, did not contend for 
liKir benefactors with their bare suffrages, but with bows, 
moflls, and slings. So that after having many times stained 
lilt place of election with the blood ol men killed upon the 
spoC, lliey kft the city at last without a government at all. 
to be carried about like a ship without a pilot to steer her; 
while all who had any wisdom could only be thankful if a 
eo<ltr&e of such wild and stormy disorder and madness might 
end no vrorse than in a monarchy. Some were so bold as 
lo declare openly, that the government was incurable but by 
m iBoaafchy, and that they ought to take that remedy from 
dK hands of the gentlest physicianp meaning Pompeyp wfao^ 
tliottgh In words he pretended to decline it, yet in reality 
tnailc his utmost efforts to be declared dictator, Cato pcr- 
oeivuig bis design « prevailed with the s^ate to make him 
sole consmK thnt with the offer of a more legal sort of 
OMAiarchy he might be withheld from demanding the die- 
talorshtp. They over and above voted him the continuance 
of his provinces, for he had two, Spain and all Africa, which 
lie governed by his lientenarits, and maintained armies vnder 
htm. at the yearly charge of a thousand taloxti out of the 
public treasury. 

Upon this Caesar also sent and peiiticmed for the consul* 
ihip* and the continuance of his provinces. Pompey at first 
did not stir in it, but Marcellus and Lentulus oppofted It, 
who had always hated Cicsar, and now did every tiling, 
whether 6t or unBt» which might disgrace and affront Mm. 
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Far they took away the privilege of Roman cituens from I 
the people of New Comum, who were a colony that Ge»r I 
had lately planted in Gaul; and Marcdius, who was tbea I 
consul, ordered one of the senators of that town, iheti at 1 
Rome, to be whipped* and told him he laid that mark upon 
Him to signify he was no citizen of Rome, bidding him, 
when he went back again, to show it to Ciesar. After 
Marcellus*s consulship, Qesar began to lavish gifts upon 
all the public men out of the riches he had taken frooi 
the Gauls; discharged Curio, the tribune, from his great 
debts; gave Paulus, then consul, fifteen hundred talents, 
with which he built the noble court of justice* adjoin- 
ing the forum, to sapply the place of that called ik 
Fulvian, Pompey, alarmed at these preparations, no« 
openly took steps, both by himself and his friends, to have 
a successor appointed in Caesar's room, and sent to demand 
back the soldiers whom he had lent him to carry on the 
wars in GauL Caesar returned them, and made each soldier 
a present of two hundred and fifty drachmas. The oflicer 
who brought them home to Pompey, spread amongst the 
people no very fair or favorable report of Qesar, and flat- 
tered Pompcy himself with false suggestions that he was 
wished for by Caesar's army; and though his affairs here 
were in some embarrassment through the envy of some, 
and the ill state of the government, yet there the army was 
at his command, and if they once crossed into Italy, would 
presently declare for him; so weary were they of Cesar's 
endless expeditions, and so suspicious of his designs for a 
monarchy. Upon this Pompey grew presumptuous, and neg- 
lected all warlike preparations, as fearing no danger, and 
used no other means against him than mere speeches and 
votes, for which Caesar cared nothing. And one of his cap- 
tains, it is said, who was sent by him to Rome, standing be- 
fore the senate-house one day, and being told that the senate 
would not give Caesar a longer time in his government, 
clapped his hand on the hilt of his sword, and said, "But 
this shall." 

Yet the demands which Caesar made had the fairest colors 
of equity imaginable. For he proposed to lay down his arms, 
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and that Pompcy should do the same, and both together 
ibcMild become private men, and each expect a reward of his 
services from the pyblk. For that those who proposed to 
diaarm him. and at the same time to coniirm Pompey in ail 
the power he held, were simply establishing the one in the 
tyranny which they accused the other of aiming at When 
Curio made these proposals to the people in C®sar*s name, 
he was loudly applauded, and some threw garlands towards 
himf and dismissed him as they do successful wrestlers, 
cfCfymtd with flowers, Antony, being tribune, produced a 
letter sent from C^sar on this occasion, and read it» though 
tKe €OfisutB did what they could to oppose it. But Scipio, 
Pcim|»cy*s father-in-law, proposed in the senate, that if 
Oesar did not lay down his arms within such a time, he 
ihomld be voted an enemy : and the consuls putting It to the 
qtie$ticni, whether Pompey should dismiss his soldiers, and 
afam* whether C«sar should disband his, very few assented 
to the first, but almost all to the latter. But Antony pro- 
posing agatn« that both should lay down their commissions, 
mil but a very few agreed to it Scipio was upon this very 
violent and Lentnlus the consul cried aloud, that they had 
need of arms, and not of suffrages, against a robber; so 
that the senators for the presen! adjourned, and appeared in 
mourning as a mark of their grief for the dissension. 
Afterwards there came other letters from Csesar, which 

taresned yet more moderate, for he proposed lo quit every 
thing el«r» and only to retain Gaul within the Alps, llly- 
ricum, and two legions, till he should stand a second time 
for consul. Cicero, the orator, who was lately returned 
ffom Cilicia, endeavored to reconcile differences, and soft- 
ened Pompey, who was willing to comply in other things, 
but not lo allow him the soldirrs. At last Cicero used his 
persuasions with C^sar*s friends to accept of the provtnces, 
lud six thousand soldiers only, and so to make up the fjuar* 
rcl. And Pompey was inclined to give way to this, but 
Leottiltis. the consul, would not hearken to it, but drove 
Antony and Curio out of the senate-house with insults, by 
IfWch he afforded Caesar the mast plausible pretence that 
could be. and one which he could readily use to inHame the 
by jihiiwin^ them two persons of such repute and 
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authority, who were forced to escape in a hired carriage m 1 
the dress of slaves. For so they were glad to disguise them- 1 
selves, when they fled out of Rome. I 

There were not about him at that time above three hun- 
dred horse^ and five thousand foot; for the rest of his army, 
which was left hehind the Alps^ was to be brought after him 
by oflicers who had received orders for that purpose, Btit 
he thought the first motion towards the design which he had 
on foot did not require large forces at present* and that 
what was wanted was to make this first step suddenlyp and 
so as to astound his enemies with the boldness of it ; as it 
would be easier, he thought, to throw them into consterna- 
tion by doing what they never anticipated, than fairly to 
conquer them, if he had alarmed them by his preparations. 
And therefore, he commanded his captains and other officers 
to go only with their swords in their hands, without any 
other arms, and make themselves masters of Ariminiim, a 
large city of Gaul, with as little disturbance and bloodshed 
as possible. He committed the care of these forces to Hor* 
tensius» and himself spent the day in public as a stander-by 
and spectator of the gladiators, who exercised before him. 
A littJe before night he attended to his person, and then 
went into the hall, and conversed for some time with those 
he had invited to supper, till it began to grow dusk, when he 
rose from table, and made his excuses to the company, beg- 
ging them to stay till he came back, having already given 
private directions to a few immediate friends, that they 
should follow him, not all the same way, but some one way, 
some another. He himself got into one of the hired car- 
riages, and drove at first another way, but presently turned 
towards Ariminum. When he came to the river Rubicon, 
which parts Gaul within the Alps from the rest of Italy, 
his thoughts began to work, now he was just entering upon 
the danger, and he wavered much in his mind, when he con- 
sidered the greatness of the enterprise into which he was 
throwing himself. He checked his course, and ordered a 
halt, while he revolved with himself, and often changed his 
opinion one way and the other, without speaking a word. 
This was when his purposes fluctuated most; presently he 
also discussed the matter with his friends who were about 
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liim, (of which number Asinius Pollb was one.) conij>uling 
how foaoy calamities his passing that river would bring 
upon inankitid, and what a relation ol il would be trans- 
nntted lo posterity. At last, in a sort of passion, casting 
mslde cakylatjon. and abandoning htniself to what might 
come, and using the proverb frequently in their mouths who 
enter upon dangerous and bold attempts, **The die is castp*' 
with these words he took the river. Once over, he used all 
eatpedition possible, and before it was day reached Ariminum, 
and to<^ it. It is said that the night before he passed the 
rtirer, be had an impious dream, that he was unnaturally 
familiar with his own mother. 

As soon as Ariminum was taken, wide gates, so to say» 
were thrown open, to let in war upon every land alike and 
*ca, bjkI with the limits of the province, the boundaries of 
the laws were transgressed. Nor would one have thought 
thai, as at other times, the mere men and women fled from 
^^pe town of Italy to another in their consternation, but that 
^^■le very towns themselves left their sites, and fled for suecor 
^^b each other. The city of Rome was overrun as it were 
^Iptth a deluge^ by the conflux of people flying in from all 
^ttic oeighboring places. Magistrates conld no longer govern, 
P nnr the eloquence of any orator quiet it ; it was all but snf- 
z shipwreck by the violence of its own tempestuous 
ition* The most vehement contrary passions and im- 
Ues were at work every where, Kor dtd those who re- 
al the prospect of the change altogether conceal their 
, but when they met, as in so great a city they fre- 
ly ttiust^ with tbf alarmed am! dejected of the other party* 
prorokcd quarrels hy their bold expressions of confidence 
tn the event Pompey, sufficiently di^iurhtd of himself, was 
yd more perplexed by the clamors of others; some telling 
Uuii that he justly suffered for having armed Qcsar against 
Moftself and the government: others blaming him for per- 
nutting Cx'sar to be insolently used by Lcntulus. when he 
made such ample concessions, and offered such reasonable 
propo^s towards an accommofbtion, Favontus bade him 
sow statnp upon the ground; for once talking big in the 
leiiate, tic desired them not to trouble themselves about 
making any preparations for the war, for thai he himself. 
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with one stamp of his foot, would fill all Italy with &oldien 
Yet still Pompey at that time had more forces than Osar; 
but he was not permitted to pursue his own thoughts, but 
being continually disturbed with false reports and alams* 
as if the enemy was close upon htm and carrying all before 
him, he gave way, and let himself be borne down by the 
general cry. He put forth an edict declaring the city to be 
in a state of anarchy, and left it with orders that the senate 
should follow him, and that no one should stay behind who 
did not prefer tyranny to their country and liberty. 

The consuls at once fled, without making even the usual 
sacrifices ; so did most of the senators, carrying off their owti 
goods in as much haste as if they had been robbing thcif 
neighbors. Some, who had formerly much favored Caesar's 
cause, in the prevailing alarm, quitted their own sentiments* 
and without any prospect of good to themselves, were car- 
ried along by the common stream. It was a melancholy 
thing to see the city tossed in these tumults, like a ship 
given up by her pilots, and left to run, as chance guides her, 
upon any rock in her way. Yet, in spite of their sad cofl- 
dition, people still esteemed the place of their exile to \fi 
their country for Pompey^s sake, and fled from Rome, as \l 
it had been Csesar's camp. Labienus even, who had been one 
of Caesar's nearest friends, and his lieutenant, and who had 
fought by him realously in the Gallic wars, now deserted 
him, and went over to Pompey* Caesar sent all his money 
and equipage after him, and then sat down before Cor- 
finium, which was garrisoned with thirty cohorts under the 
command of Domitius. He, in despair of maintaining the 
defence, requested a physician, whom he had among his at- 
tendants, to give him poison ; and taking the dose, drank it, 
in hopes of being dispatched by it. But soon after, when 
he was told that Caesar showed the utmost clemency towards 
those he took prisoners, he lamented his misfortune, and 
blamed the hastiness of his resolution. His physician con- 
soled him, by informing him that he had taken a sleeping 
draught, not a poison ; upon which, much rejoiced, and rising 
from his bed, he went presently to Caesar, and gave him the 
pledge of his hand, yet afterwards again went over to Pom- 
pey. The report of these actions at Rome, quieted those 
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were there, and some who had fled thence returned. 
Cksar took into his army Domitius's soldiers, as he did all 
Iho^e whom he found in any town enlisted for Pompey's 
acrvice. Being now strong and formidable enough, he ad- 
against Pompey himself, who did not stay to receive 
bm fled 10 Brundisium, having sent the consuls before 
th a body of troops to Dyrrhachium. Soon after, upon 
r> approach, he set to sea, as shall be more particularly 
rclatetl in hi^ life, Caesar would have immediately pursued 
tn, but wanted shipping, and therefore went back to Rome, 
ving made himself master of all Italy without bloodshed 
the space of sixty days. When he came thither, he found 
tlie city more quiet than he expected, and many senators 
present, to whom he addressed himself with courtesy and 
deference, desiring them to send to Pompey about any tea- 
aonable accommodations towards a peace. But nobody com- 
plied with this proposal; whether out of fear of Pompey, 
whom they had deserted, or that they thought Caesar did not 
mean what he said, but thought it his interest to talk plaus- 
ibly. Afterwards, when MctcUus, the tribune, would have 
hindered him from taking money out of the public treaMire,. 
and adduced some laws against it, Caesar replied, that arms 
tad laws had each their own time; "If what I do displeases 
ytm, teayc the place; war allows no free talking. When I 
have laid down my arms, and made peace, come back and 
what ftpccchcs you please. And this," he added, 'M will 
^u diminution of my own just right, as indeed you and 
others who have appeared against me and are now in 
power, may be treated as I please," Having said this 
Metcllus, he went to the doors of the treasury, and the 
ys being not to be found, sent for smiths to force them 
tL Metellus again making resistance, and some encour- 
iitg him in it, Caesar, in a louder tone, told him he would 
put htm to death, if he gave him any further disturbance. 
"And this," said he, "you know, young man, h more dis- 
agreeable for me to say, than to do** These words made 
MeteUus withdraw for fear, and obtained speedy execution 
henceforth for all orders that Oesar gave for procuring 
oectasariti for t)»e war. 
Ha was oow proceeding to Spain, witJt the determinatioti 
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of first crtishing Afranius and Varro, Pompey's lieutenant!, 
and making himself master of the armies and provinces 
under them, that he might then more securely adfanoe 
against Pompey» when he had no enemy left behind bim. 
In this expedition his person was often in danger from am* 
buscades, and his army by want of provisions, yet he did not 
desist from pursuing the enemy, provoking them to fight, 
and hemming them with his fortifications, tiU by main force 
he made himself master of their camps and their forces. 
Only the generals got off, and fled to Pompey, 

When Caesar came back to Rome, Piso, his father -m4aw, 
advised him to send men to Potnpey, to treat of a peace ; but 
Isauricus, to ingratiate himself with Caesar, spoke against it 
After thiSj being created dictator by the senate, be called 
home the exiles, and gave back their rights as citizens to 
the children of those who had suffered under Sylia; be re- 
lieved the debtors by an act remitting some part of the in- 
terest on their debts, and passed some other measures of the 
same sort, but not many. For within eleven days he re- 
signed his dictatorship, and having declared himself consul, 
with Ser villus Isauricus, hastened again to the wan He 
marched so fast, that he left all his army behind him, except 
six hundred chosen horse, and five legions, with which he 
put to sea in the very middle of winter, about the beginning 
of the month January, (which corresponds pretty nearly 
with the Athenian month Posideon,) and having past the 
Ionian Sea, took Oricum and Apollonia, and then sent back 
the ships to Brundisium, to bring over the soldiers who 
were left behind in the march. They, while yet on the 
march, their bodies now no longer in the full vigor of youth, 
and they themselves weary with such a multitude of wars, 
could not but exclaim against Caesar, "When at last, and 
where, will this Caesar let us be quiet? He carries us from 
place to place, and uses us as if we were not to be worn out, 
and had no sense of labor. Even our iron itself is spent by 
blows, and we ought to have some pity on our bucklers and 
breastplates, which have been used so long. Our wounds, 
if nothing else, should make him see that we are mortal 
men, whom he commands, subject to the same pains and suf- 
ferings as other human beings. The very gods themselves 
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^canno* force the winter season, or hinder tlie storms in their 
time; yet he pushes forward, as if he were not purstiing, 
Imt iying from an enemy/* So they talked as they marched 
leisixrely Cowards Brundisium. But when they came tliither, 
sod found Csesar gone off before them, their feelings 
dULoeedf and they bJamed themselves as traitors to thetr 
gene^ They now railed at their officers for marching so 
slowly* and placing themselves on the heights overlooking 
the sea towards Epirus, they kept watcii to sec if they 
oxiid i^py the vessels which were to transport them to 
Oc£ar« 

He in the mean time was posted in Apollonia, but had not 
an army with him able to fight the enemy* the forces from 
Bmodisitim being so long in coming, which put him to great 
sttspense and embarrassment what to do. At last he re* 
solved upon H most hazardous experiment, and embarked, 
urithcut any one*s knowledge, in a boat of twelve oars» to 
C7PSS over to Bmndisium, though the sea was at that time 
covered with a vast fleet of the enemies. He got on tjoard 
in the night time, in the dress of a slave, and throwing him- 
idf down like a person of no consecfuence, lay along at the 
bottocn of the vessel The river Anius^ was to carry them 
down to sea, and there used to blow a gentle gale every 
iiK>mlng from the land, which made it calm at the mouth of 
Ihe river, by driving the waves forward ; but this night there 
tiad blown a strong wind from the sea, which overpowered 
tlial from the Ian4 so tliat where tlie river met the influx of 
tlie sea*water and the opposition of the waves, it was ex- 
tfemely rough and angry; and the current was beaten back 
with such a violent swell, that the master of the boat could 
POt make good hts passage, but ordered his sailors to tack 
abotJi and return, Oesar, upon this, discovers himself, and 
talcit^ the man by the hand, who wns surprised to see him 
Acm, sai<I^ **Go on, my friend, and fear nothing; you carry 
Oesar and his fortune in your boat/* The mariners, when 
Ihey heard that, forgot the starm, and laying all their 
st!retigth to their oars, did what they could to force their way 
down the riven But when it was to no purpose, and the 
d now took In much water, Cxsar finding himself in 
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such danger in the very mouth of the river, much against lits 
will permitted the master to turn back. When he was come 
to^ land, his soldiers ran to him in a multitude, reproarliicg 
him for what he had done, and indignant that he should 
think himself not strong enough to get a victory by thdr 
sole assistance, but must disturb himself, and expose his Ufe 
for those who were absent, as if he could not trust those who 
were wth him, m 

After this, Antony came over with the forces from Bruih| 
disium, which encouraged Oesar to give Pompcy battle, 
though he was encamped very advantageously, and fumisbed 
vnth plenty of provisions both by sea and land, whilst he bin!' 
self was at the beginning but ill-supplied, and before the end 
was extremely pinched for want of necessaries, so that bii 
soldiers were forced to dig up a kind of root which grew 
there, and tempering it with milk, to feed on it Sometimes 
they made a kind of bread of it, and advancing up to tbe 
enemy's outposts, would throw in these loaves, telling them, 
that as long as the earth produced such roots they would not 
give up blockading Pompey. But Pompey took what care 
he could, that neither the loaves nor the w^ords should reach 
his men* who were out of heart and despondent, through 
terror at the fierceness and hardiness of their enemies, whom 
they looked upon as a sort of wild beasts. There were con- 
tinual skirmishes about Pompey*s outworks, in all which 
Oesar had the better, except one, when his men were forced 
to fly in such a manner that he had like to have lost his camp. 
For Pompey made such a vigorous sally on them that not a 
man stood his ground; the trenches were filled with the 
slaughter, many fell upon their own ramparts and bulwarks, 
whither they were driven in flight by the enemy. Caesar met 
them, and would have turned them back, but could not. When 
he went to lay hold of the ensigns, those who carried them 
threw them down, so that the enemies took thirty-two of 
them. He himself narrowly, escaped; for taking hold of one 
of his soldiers, a big and strong man, that was flying by him, 
he bade him stand and face about; but the fellow, full of 
apprehensions from the danger he was in, laid hold of his 
sword, as if he would strike Caesar, but Caesar's armor-bearer 
cut off his arm. Caesar's affairs were so desperate at that 
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time, that when Pompey, either thrQugh ov«r-catitio«iness, 
or hts ill fortune, did not give the finishing stroke to that 
cat success, hut retreated after he had driven the routed 
lemy within ihcir cainp^ Caesar, upon seeing his withdrawal, 
to his friends, ''ITie victory to-day has been on the 
enemies' side, if they had had a general who knew how to 
gain iC* When he was retired into his tent, he laid himself 
down to sleep, but spent that night as miserably as ever he 
did any, in perplexity aiid consideration with himself, coming 
to the conclusion that he had conducted the war amiss. For 
when he had a fertile country before htm, and all the wealthy 
dtics of Macedonia and Thessaly» he had neglected to carry 
tlic war thither, and had sat down by the seaside* where his 
enemies had such a powerful fleet, so that he was in fact 
niher besieged by the want of necessaries, than besieging 
ottiers with his arms. Being thus distracted in his thoughts 
with the view of the difficulty and distress he was in, he 
raised his camp, with the intention of advancing towards 
Scipio, who lay in Macedonia; hoping either to entice Pom- 
pcy into a coiintry where he should fight without the advan- 
taipe lie now had of supplies from the sea, or to overpower 
Sdplcit if not assisted. 

This set all Pompey's army and officers on fire to hasten 
ssmI pursue Caesar, whom they conclttded to be beaten and 
fiytog. But Pompey was a^fraid to hazard a battle on which 
much depended* and being himself pro%'idcd with all neces- 
fic» for any length of time, thought to tire out and wmstc 
e vigor of Oesar's army, which could not last long. For 
the best part of hts men, though they had great experfepc^i 
and showed an irrcsiivtible courage in all engagements, yet 
hf Ibdr frequent marches, changing their camps," attacking 
fertliicatJonSp and keeping long night-watches, were getting 
wc>fi]*out and broken; they being now old, their bodies less 
fit for labor, and their courage, also, beginning to give way 
with the failure of their strength. Besides, it was said that 
an infectious disease, occasioned by tlieir irregular diet was 
prcvmJUng in Gesar's army, and what was of greatest mo* 
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mcntp he was neither furnished with money nor provisiooi, 
50 that in a little time he must needs fall of himself. 

For these reasons Pompey had no mind to fight him» but 
was thanked for it by none but Cato, who rejoiced at the 
prospect of sparing his fcllow-citirens* For he when he saw 
the dead bodies of those who had fallen in the last batlJe m 
Cssar*s side, to the number of a thousand, turned away, 
covered his face, and shed tears* But every one else ^x^ 
braided Pompey for being reluctant to fight, and tried to 
^ad him on by such nicknames as Agamemnoti* and king 
of kings^ as if he were in no hurry to lay down his soveretgo 
authority, but was pleased to see so many commanders at- 
tending on him, and paying their attendance at his tent 
Favonius, who affected Cato's free way of speaking his 
mind, complained bitterly that they should cat no figs evea 
this year at Tusculum, because of Pompey's love of com- 
mand. Afranius, who was lately returned out of Spain, ami 
on account of his ill success there, labored under the sus* 
picion of having been bribed to betray the army, asked why 
they did not fight this purchaser of provinces. Pompey was 
driven, against bis own will^ by this kind of language, into 
offering battle, and proceeded to follow Csesar. Caesar had 
found great difficulties in his march, for no country would 
supply him with provisions, his reputation being very much 
fallen since his late defeat But after he took Gomphi, a 
town of Thessaly, he not only found provisions for his army, 
but physic too. For there they met with plenty of wine, 
which they took very freely, and heated with this, sporting 
and revelling on their march in bacchanalian fashion, they 
shook off the disease, and their whole constitution was re- 
lieved and changed into another habit 

When the two armies were come into Pharsalia,* and both 
encamped there, Pompey's thoughts ran the same way as 
they had done before, against fighting, and the more because 
of some unlucky presages, and a vision he had in a dream.*® 

•"Into Phamlia," is properly "into the territory of the town of 
Pharsalus," and in other passages where the battle is mentioned in the 
translation by the name, as the Romans use it, of Pharsalia, the Greek is 
Pharsalus. 

'*Here follows the words, "He fancied he saw himself in the theatre, 
receiving the plaudits of the people." Either the text is incomplete, and 
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Bat those ivho were about him were so confident of success, 
that Dofoitius, and Spimher, and Scipio, as if they had al- 
ready conquered, quarrelted which should succeed Caesar in 
the pontile ate* And many sent to Rome to take houses lit 
to aocomniodate consuls and pr^tors, as being sure of enter- 
ift^ y|>on those offices, as soon as the battie was over. The 
cavalry especially were obstinate for fighting, being splen- 
didly armed and bravely mounted, and valuing themselves 
itpon the fine horses they kept, and upon their own handsome 
pefsmxs; as also upon the advantage of thesr numbers, for 
thcf were five thousand against one thousand of Caesar's. 
Nor were the numbers of the infantry less disproportionate, 
there being forty-five thousand of Pompey's^, against twenty- 
two tbmssand of the enemy. 

Ca^ar. collecting his soldiers together, told them that Cor- 
fintns'^ was coming up to them with two legions, and that 
&£teeQ cohorts more under Calenus were posted at Megara 
wai Athens ; he then asked them whether they would stay till 
tliesc joitied them, or would hazard the battle by themselves, 
They all cried out to him not to wait, but on the contrary to 
do whatever he could to bring about an engagement as soon 
1$ possible. When he sacrificed to the gods for the lustration 
of his army, upon the death of the first victim, the augur told 
him, within three days he should come to a decisive action. 
Qesar asked him whether he saw any thing in the entrails, 
whtch promised an happy event, **That,** said the priest, 
**yoa can best answer yourself; for the gods signify a great 
akeration from the present posture of affaira. If, Uiercfore, 
you think yourself well off now, expect w^orse fortune; if 
ttftlia|ipy» hope for better." The night before the battle, as 
bt walked the rounds about midnight, there was a light seen 
kk dlt beav^ very bright and flaming, which seemed to pass 
Ofcr Oesar'a camp, and fall into Pompey's, And when 
Cksar^s soldiers came to relieve the watch in the morning, 
perceived a panic disorder among the enemies. How- 
ircr, he did not expect to fight that day, but set about raising 
with the intention of marching towards Scotussa. 

1^ tif ttie ^cKfiptloa hat bcrn kutt, ur dtc It u llw JncENrrfect 
I added in ibe margin by «a anaoiAior. TM full acemmt it gl¥Ea 
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But when the tents were now taken down, his scouts rmfc 
up to him, and told him the enemy would give him battle 
With this news he was extremely pleased, and having per- 
formed his devotions to the gods, set his army in battle array, 
dividing them into three bodies. Over the middlemost he 
placed Dornitlus CaJvinasj Antony commanded the left wing, 
and he himself the right, being resolved to fight at the bea(f 
of the tenth legion. But when he saw the enemy's cavalf)^ 
taking position against him, being struck with their fine ap- 
pearance and their number, he gave private orders that six 
cohorts from the rear of the anny should come round and 
join him^ whom he posted behind the right wing* and in- 
structed them what they should do, when the enemy's borje 
came to charge. On the other side, Pompey commanded the 
right wing, Doraitius the left, and Scipio, Pompey's father- 
in-law, the centre. The whole weight of the cavalry was 
collected on the left wing, with the intent that they should 
outflank the right wing of the enemy, and rout that pa.rt 
where the general himself commanded. For they thought 
no phalanx of infantry could be solid enough to sustain such 
a shock, but that they must necessarily be broken and shat- 
tered all to pieces upon the onset of so immense a force of 
cavalry. When they were ready on both sides to give the 
signal for battle, Pompey commanded his foot who were la 
the front, to stand their ground, and without breaking their 
order, receive quietly the enemy's first attack, till they caitie 
within javelin's cast, Caesar, in this respect, also, blames 
Pompey's generalship, as if he had not been aware how the 
first encounter, when made with an impetus and upoti the 
run, gives weight and force to the strokes, and fires the men's 
spirits into a flame, which the general concurrence fans to 
full heat. He himself was just putting the troops into mo- 
tion and advancing to the action, when he found one of his 
captains, a trusty and experienced soldier, encouraging his 
men to exert their utmost. Caesar called him by his name, 
and said, "What hopes, Caius Crassinius, and what grounds 
for encouragement?" Crassinius stretched out his hand, and 
cried in a loud voice, "We shall conquer nobly, Casar ; and I 
this day will deserve your praises, either alive or dead." So 
he said, and was the first man to run in upon the enemy, fol- 
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by tbe hundred and twenty soldiers about htm» and 
caking through the first rank, still pressed on forwartls 
th much slaughter of the enemy, till at last he was struck 
tadc by the wound of a sword, which went m at his mouth 
th such force that it came out at his neck behmd. 
'hibi the foot was thus sharply engaged in the main battle,^ 
the flank Pompcy*s horse rode up confidently, and opened 
eir rank* very wide* that they might surround the right 
win^ of Caesar. But before they engaged, Caesar's cohorts 
rushed out and attacked them, and did not dart their javelins 
at a distance, nor strike at the thighs and legs, as they usually 
did in close battle^ but aimed at their faces. For thus Caesar 
had instructed them, in hopes that young gentlemen, who had 
not known much of battles and wounds, but came wearing 
ihcir hair long, in the Hower of their age and height of their 
beauty, would be more apprehensive of such blows, and not 
care for hazarding both a danger at preaent and a blemish 
(or the future. And so it proved, for they were so far from 
Waring the stroke of the javelins, that they could not stand 
the stgiit of them, but turned about, and covered their faces y 
to secure them. Once in disorder, presently they turned 
tbcmt to fly: and so most shamefully ruined all For these 
wrbo had beat them hack, at once outHanked the infantr>% 
and falling on their rear, cut them to pieces. Pompey. who 
COOBiianded the other wing of the army, when he saw his 
Iry thus broken and flying, was no longer himself, nor 
he now remember that he was Pompey the Great, but like 
e whom some god had deprived of his senses, retired to 
tent without speaking a word, and there sat to eiqsect the 
nt^ till the whole army was routed, and the enemy ap- 
ed upon the works which were thrown up before the 
auop, where they closely engaged wiih his men, who were 
potted there to defend it* Then first he seemed to have re* 
covered his senses, and uttering, it is said, only these words, 
"What, into the camp too?" he laid aside his general's habit, 
and putting on such clothes as might best favor his flight, 
stole off. What fortune he met with afterwards, how he 
J was murdered tliere, wc 
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Oesar, when he came to view Pompey *s camp, and saw 
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some of his opponents dead upon tbc grounds others dying* 
said, with a groan, **This they would have ; they brought me 
to this necessity. I, Caius Gaesar^ after succeeding m so 
Hiany wars, had been condemn ed^ had I dismissed my 
army,*'" These words, PoUio says, Caesar spoke in Latin at 
that time, and that he himself wrote them in Greek; adding^ 
that those who were kiJfed at the taking of the camp, were 
most of them servants; and that not above six thousand 
soldiers fell C^sar incorporated most of the foot whom he 
took prisoners, with his own legions, and gave a free pardon 
to many of the distinguished persons, and amongst the rest, 
to Brutus, who afterwards killed him. He did not immedi- 
ately appear after the battle was over, which put Oesar, it is 
said, into great anxiety for him; nor was his pleasure less 
when he saw him present himself ali%'e. 

There were many prodigies that foreshowed this victory, 
but the most remarkable that we arc told of, was that at 
Tralles, In the temple of Victory stood Caesar's statue. The 
ground on which it stood was naturally hard and solid, and 
the stone with which it was paved still harder ; yet it is said 
that a palm-tree shot itself up near the pedestal of this statue. 
In the city of Padua, one Caius Cornelius, who had the char- 
acter of a good augur, the fellow-citizen and acquaintance of 
Livy, the historian, happened to be making some augural 
observations that very day when the battle was fought And 
first, as Ltvy tells us, he pointed out the time of the fight, 
and said to those who were by him, that just then the battle 
was begun, and the men engaged. When he looked a second 
time, and observed the omens, he leaped up as if he had been 
inspired, and cried out, "Caesar, you are victorious." This 
much surprised the standers by, but he took the garland 
which he had on from his head, and swore he would never 
wear it again till the event should give authority to his art 
This Livy positively states for a truth. 

Caesar, as a memorial of his victory, gave the Thessalians 
their freedom, and then went in pursuit of Pompey. When 
he was come into Asia, to gratify Theopompus, the author of 
the collection of fables, he enfranchised the Cnidians, and 

""Hoc volucnint; tantis rebus gestis C. Cesar condemnstus cssem. nisi 
•b exercitu auxilium petissem," quoted from Asinius Pollio, by Suetonius. 
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tted one third of their tribute to sl\ the people of the 
province of Asia. When he came to Alexandria, where 
Potnpcy was already murdered, he would look upon Theo* 
dotiis, who presented hitn with his head, but taking only his 
SJgDCl, shed tears. Those of Pompey's friends who bad been 
mrresied by the king of Egypt, as ihey were wandering in 
tiiose paitj^ he relieved, and offered tliem his own friendship* 
Ib tijs letter to his friends at Rome, he told them that the 
greatest and most signal pleasure his victory had given htm, 
was to be able continually to save the lives of fellow- 
citiiens who had fought against him. As to the war in 
Egypt, some say it was at once dangerous and dishonorable, 
and noways necessary, but occasioned only by his passion for 
Cleopatra. Others blame the ministers of the king, and 
especially the eunuch Pothinus, who was the chief favorite^ 
aod had lately killed Pompey, who had banished Cleopatra, 
and was now secretly plotting Caesar's destruction, (to pre* 
vent which, Caesar from that time began to sit up whole 
nlgfat^^ under pretence of drinking, for the security of his 
fkcrsoo,) while openly he was intolerable in his affronts to 
Qesar, both by his words and actions. For when C^sar*s 
•oldiers had musty and unwholesome com measured out to 
dicm, Pothinus told them they must be content with it, since 
they were fed at another's cost. He ordered that his tal>le 
stiCMild be serv^ed with wooden and earthen dishes, and said 
Ocsar had carried off all the gold and silver plate, under 
pretence of arrears of debt. For the present king's father 
owed Oesar one thousand seven hundred and fifty myriads 
ot momcy; Carsar had formerly remitted to his children the 
but thought fit to demand the thousand myriads at that 
e, to maintain his army. Pothinus told him that he had 
tr go now and attend to his other affairs of greater con* 
scqitenee, and that he should receive his money at another 
feme with thanks. Caesar replied that he did not want 
Egyptians to be his coumellors^ and soon after privately sent 
lor Cleopatra from her retirement 
She took a small boat, and one only of her confidents, Apol* 
lorus* the Siciliani along with her, and in the dusk of the 
cfiing landed near the palace. She was at a loss how to 
in undiscovered, till she thought of putting herself Into 
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the coverlet of a bed and lying at length, whilst Apollodorus^ 
tied up the bedding and carried it on his back through the 
gates to Caesar* s apartment. Caesar was first captivated by 
this proof of Cleopatra's bold wit, and was afterwards so 
overcome by the charm of her society » that he made a recon- 
ciliation between her and her brother, on condition that she 
should rule as his colleague in the kingdom. A festival was 
kept to celebrate this reconciliation, where Caesar's barber, 
a busy, listening fellow, whose excessive timidity made him 
inquisitive into every things discofvered that there was a plot 
carrying on against Caesar by Achillas, general of the king's 
forces, and Pothinus, the eunuch. Cscsar, upon the first in- 
telligence of it, set a guard upon the hall where the feast was 
kept, and killed Pothinus, Achillas escaped to the army, and 
raised a troublesome and embarrassing war against C^sar, 
which it was not easy for him to manage with his few soldiers 
against so powerful a city and so large an army. The first 
difficulty he met with was want of water, for the enemies 
had turned the canals,** Another was, when the enemy en- 
deavored to cut off his communication by sea, he was forced 
to divert that danger by setting fire to his own ships, which, 
after burning the docks, thence spread on and destroyed the 
great library, A third was, when in an engagement near 
Pharos, he leaped from the mole into a small boat, to assist 
his soldiers who were in danger, and when the Egyptians 
pressed him on every side, he threw himself into the sea, and 
with much difficulty swam off. This was the time when, 
according to the story, he had a number of manuscripts in 
his hand, which, though he was continually darted at, and 
forced to keep his head often under water, yet he did not let 
go, but held them up safe from wetting in one hand, whilst 
he swam with the other. His boat, in the mean time, was 
quickly sunk. At last, the king having gone off to Achillas 
and his party, Caesar engaged and conquered them. Many 
fell in that battle, and the king himself was never seen after. 
Upon this, he left Cleopatra queen of Egypt, who soon after 
had a son by him, whom the Alexandrians called Caesarion, 
and then departed for Syria. 
Thence he passed to Asia, where he heard that Domitius 

"By which Alexandria, there being no springs, was wholly supplied. 
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el)€iteii by Pharaaccs, son of Mithridatcs. and had fled 
of Pootus wiih a handful of men: and that Pharnaces 
sticd the victory so eagerly, that though he was already 
master of Biihynia and Cappadocia, he had a further design 
ol attempting the Lesser Armenia, and was inviting all tiie 
ktngB and tetrarchs there to rise. Caesar immediately 
oiarched against him with three legions, fought him near 
Zela^ drove him out of Pontns, and totally defeated hU army. 

(When he gave AmantinSp a friend of his at Rome» an accoimt 
of this action, to express the promptness and rapidity of tt. 
be iwcd three words, I came, saw, and conquered, which Mj 
Latin** having all the same cadence, carry with them a very 
uritahk air of brevity. 
Hence be crossed into Italy, and conte to Rome at the end 
of that year, for which he had been a second time chosen 
dictator, though that office had never before lasted a whole 
year, and w*as elected consul for the next. He was ill spoken 
of, because upon a mutiny of some soldiers, who killed Cos- 
contns and Galba^ who had been pr^etors^ he gave them only 
the slight reprimand of calling tliem Citisens, instead of 
FM^uhSotdiers, and afterwards assigned to each man a thou- 
mid drachmds, be$ides a share of lands in Italy. He was 
»l9o reJiected on for Dolabella's extravagance, Amanlius's 
eovttotisiiess, Antony's debauchery, and Corfinius's profuse- 
Desft, who pulled down Ponipey*s house, and rebuilt it, as not 
nagnificent enough; for the Romans were much displeased 
with all tliese. But Caesar, for the prosecution of his own 
Kbcoic of government, though he knew their characters and 
disapproved them, was forced to make use of those who 
k would serve him, 

■ After the batdc of Pharsalla, Cato and Scipio fled into 

~ Africa, %nd there, with the assistance of king Jnba, got to- 

ffcther a considerable force, which Csesar resolved to engage. 

>He, accordingly, passed into Sicily about the venter-solstice* 
and to remove from his officers* minds all hopes of delay 
there, cocamped by the sea-shore, and as soon as ever he had 
^ 1 fair wind, put to sea with three thotisatid foot and a few 

H »Vfttl. Vidi, Md. A t»htfrt with thii inKFit>(K>i) wu flUpU]re4 in the 

^^ tHhinph whkh w** *fienwi#tii cclrbfAtrd lur Hut wr^f. AfnAAtiiu dMs not 

•Mm ta W « tme Ri^om fotmt. It tat bc«ti coire^ted into Ctfvi lUtiia^ 
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horse* When he had landed Ehenip he went back secretly, 
under some apprehensions for the larger part of his army, 
but met them upon the sea, and brought them all to the same 
camp. There he was Informed that the enemies relied much 
upon an ancient oracle, that the family of the Scipios should 
be always victorious in Africa* There was in his army a 
man, otherwise mean and contemptible, but of the house of 
the Afficani, and his name Scipio Sallutio. This man 
Caesar, (whether in raillery, to ridicule Scipio, who com- 
manded the enemy, or seriously to bring over the omen to 
his side, it were hard to say,) put at the head of his troops, 
as if he were general, in all the frequent battles which he 
was compelled to fight. For he was in such want both of 
victualling for his men, and forage for his horses, that he 
was forced to feed the horses with sea-weed, which he washed 
thoroughly to take off its saltness, and mixed with a liitJc 
grass, to give it a more agreeable taste* The Numidians, in 
great numbers » and well horsed, whenever he went, came up 
and commanded the country, Cesar's cavalry being one day 
unemployed, diverted themselves with seeing an African, 
who entertained them with dancing and at the same time 
playing upon the pipe to admiration. They were so taken 
with this, that they alighted, and gave their horses to some 
boys', when on a sudden the enemy surrounded them, killed 
some, pursued the rest, and fell in with them into their camp; 
and had not Caesar himself and Asinius Pollio come to their 
assistance, and put a stop to their flight, the war had been 
then at an end. In another engagement, also, the enemy had 
again the better, when Caesar, it is said, seized a standard- 
bearer, who was running away, by the neck, and forcing him 
to face about, said, "Look, that is the way to the enemy." 

Scipio, flushed with this success at first, had a mind to 
come to one decisive action. He therefore left Afranius and 
Juba in two distinct bodies not far distant, and marched him- 
self towards Thapsus, where he proceeded to build a fortified 
camp above a lake, to serve as a centre-point for their opera- 
tions, and also as a place of refuge. Whilst Scipio was thus 
employed, Caesar with incredible despatch made his way 
through thick woods, and a country supposed to be impass- 
able, cut off one party of the enemy, and attacked another in 
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tftr fnmt. Having routed these, be followed up his oppor- 
tamty and the current of his good fortune, and on the first 
fiDSCt carried Afranius*s camp, and ravaged that of the Hu* 
tsttdiaas, Juba, their king, heing glad to save himself by 
flight; so that in a small part of a single day he made himself 
nkasief of three camps, and killed fifty thousand of the 
cotiiiy» with the loss only of fifty of his own men. This U 
the accotinl some |^ve of that fight. Others say, he was not 
in the tetion, hot that he was taken with his usual distemper 
lust as he was setting his army in order. He perceived the 
i^pfoaches of it* and before it had too far disordered his 
saiseSp when fae was already beginning to shake under its 
iaittiefiee, withdrew into a neighboring fort, where be re- 
posed himself Of the men of consular and praetorian dig- 
nity that were taken after the fight, several Caesar put to 
death, others anticipated him by killing themselves. 

Cato had undertaken to defend Utica, and for that reason 
was not tn the battle. The desire which Caesar had to take 
hftn ftli\*e, made him hasten thither; and upon the intelli- 
gence that he had despatched himself, he was much discom* 
po«adt for what reason is not so well agreed. He certainly 
aid, *'Cato, I must grudge you your death, as you grudged 
aw the honor of saving your life/* Yet the discourse he 
wrolt ifiinst Cato after his death, is no great sign of his 
lriiiilDes&, or that he was inclined to be reconciled to htm. 
For bow is it probable that he would have been tender of hh 
lift, when he was so bitter against his memory? But from 
liis demmt^ to Cicero, Brutus, and many others who fought 
agatnsi him, it may be divined that C^rsar's book was not 
written so much out of animosity to Cato, as tn his own vin- 
diotioii. Cicero had written an encomium upon Cato, and 
it by his name. A composition by so great a master 
so excellent a subject, was sure to be in every one*s 
This touched Oe&ar, who looked upon a panegyric 
on his enemy, as no better than an in%xctive flgainict him* 
•cif ; and therefore lie made in his Anti*Cato, a collection of 
whatever could be said in his derogation. The two compo* 
ttiioiiSt, like Cato and Cxsar themselves, have eacJi of tbem 
tbfjr teveral admirers, 

CEtar, upon his return to Rome, did not omit to pronounce 
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before the people a magnificent account of hts victory, tctling 
them that he had subdued a country which would supply the 
pubHc every year with two hundred thousand attic bushels of 
corn, and three million pounds weight of oil He then led 
three triumphs for Egypt, Pontus, and Africa, the last for 
the victory over, not Scipio, but king Juba, as it was pr<^ 
fessed, whose little son was then carried in the triumph, the 
happiest captive that ever was, who of a barbarian Numidian, 
came by this means to obtain a place among the most learned 
historians of Greece. After the triumphs, he distributed re< 
wards to his soldiers, and treated the people with feasting 
and shows. He entertained the whole people together at one 
feast, where twenty-two thousand dining couches were laid 
out; and he made a display of gladiators, and of battles by 
sea, in honor, as he said, of his daughter Julia, though slw 
had been Icmg since dead. When these shows were over, aa 
account was taken of the people, who, from three hundred 
and twenty thousand, were now reduced to one hundred and 
fifty thousand. So great a waste had the civil war made in 
Rome alone, not to mention what the other parts of Italy 
and the provinces suffered. 

He was now chosen a fourth time consul, and went into 
Spain against Pompey's sons. They were but young, yet had 
gathered together a very numerous army, and showed they 
had courage and conduct to command it, so that Caesar was 
in extreme danger. The great battle was near the town of 
Munda, in which Caesar seeing his men hard pressed, and 
making but a weak resistance, ran thsough the ranks among 
the soldiers, and crying out, asked them whether they were 
not ashamed to deliver him into the hands of boys? At last, 
with great difficulty, and the best efforts he could make, he 
forced back the enemy, killing thirty thousand of them, 
though with the loss of one thousand of his best men. When 
he came back from the fight, he told his friends that he had 
often fought for victory, but this was the first time that he 
had ever fought for life. This battle was won on the feast 
of Bacchus, the very day in which Pompey, four years be- 
fore, had set out for the war. The younger of Pompey's 
sons escaped; but Didius, some days after the fight, brought 
the head of the elder to Caesar. This was the last war he 
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^was engaged in. The mumph which he ccJebralcd for this 
Hrictory, displeased the Romans beyond any thing. For he 
Bbact not defeated foreign generals, or barbarian kings, but 
^liad destroyed the children and family of one of the greatest 
men of Rome, though unfortunate; and it did not look well 
to lead a procession in celebration of the calamities of his 
CDDcitry, and to rejoice in those things for which no other 
Wpoliogy could he made either to gods or mcn^ than their be- 
ing absolutely necessary. Besides that, hitherto he had never 
sent letters or messengers to announce any victory over his 
let]ow*cttizens, but had seemed rather to be ashamed of the 
mctica, than to expect honor from it. 

Nevertheless his country men ^ conceding all to his fortune, 
mfid accepting the bit, in the hope that the government of a 
u fingle person would give them time to breathe after so many 
^Bcivsl wars and calamities, made him dictator for life. This 
^'was indeed a tyranny avowed, since his power now was not 
only absolute, bnt perpetual too* Cicero made the first pro- 
|»asa]s to the senate for conferring honors upon bim, which 
might in some sort be said not to exceed the limits of or- 
dinary human moderation. But others, striving which should 
deserve most, carried them so excessively high, that they 
■tadie Qcsar odious to the most indifferent and moderate sort 

iof iii«n, by the pretension and the extravagance of the titles 
ifhtcli they decreed him. His enemies, too, are thought to 
have b^d some share in this, as well as his flatterers. It gave 
them ad%*antage a^inst him, and wonld be their justificatioii 
for any attempt they should make upon him; for since the 
civil wars were ended, he had nothing else that he could be 
charged with. And they had good reason to decree a temple 
lo Clemency, in token of tlieir thanks lor the tnlld n^e he 
made of his victory. For he not only pardoned many of 
those who fought against him, but, further, to some gate 
hofiors and offices; as particularly to Brutns and Cassios, 
^ who Imth of them were prartors. Pompcy's images that were 
I thrown dcmn, he set up again, upon which Cicero also said 
raising Pompey*s statties he had fixed his own* When 
1 tls advised htm to have a guard, and several offrrr-! 
LihrU service, he would not hear of it; but %aid it wa5 ^ 
[to suffer dcatli once, than always to live in lear of iL .,, 
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looked upon the affecHons of the people to be the best ztd ^ 
surest guard* and enlertained them again with public feastin|, 
and general distributions of corn; and to gratify his amy, 
he sent otat colonies to several places, of which the most «• 
markabie were Carthage and Corinth - which as before they 
had been mined at the same time, so now were restored aud 
repeopled together. 

As for the men of high rank, he promised to some of them 
future consulships and prsetorships^ some he consoled with 
other offices and honors, and to all held out hopes of favor 
by the solicitude he showed to rule with the general good- 
will ; insomuch that upon the death of Maximus one day be- 
fore his consulship was ended, he made Caninius Reyiiius 
consul for that day. And when many went to pay the usual 
compliments and attentions to the new consul, ''Let us make 
haste," said Cicero, "lest the man be gone out of his o66ce 
before we come/* 

C^sar was bom to do great things, and had a passion after 
honor, and the many noble exploits he had done did not now 
serve as an inducement to him to sit still and reap the fnitt 
of his past labors, but were incentives and encouragements 
to go on, and raised in him ideas of still greater actions, and 
a desire of new glory, as if the present were all spent It 
was in fact a sort of emulous struggle with himselft as it had 
been with another, how he might outdo his past actions by 
his future. In pursuit of these thoughts, he resolved to make 
war upon the Parthians, and when he had subdued them, to 
pass through Hyrcania; thence to march along by the Cas- 
pian Sea to Mount Caucasus, and so on about Pontus, till 
he came into Scythla; then to overrun all the countries bor- 
dering upon Germany, and Germany itself; and so to return 
through Gaul into Italy, after completing the whole circle of 
his intended empire, and bounding it on every side by the 
ocean. While preparations were making for this expedition, 
he proposed to dig through the isthmus on which Corinth 
stands; and appointed Anienus to superintend the work. He 
had also a design of diverting the Tiber, and carrying it by a 
deep channel directly from Rome to Circeii, and so into the 
sea near Tarracina, that there might be a safe and easy pass- 
age for all merchants who traded to Rome. Besides this, he 



intended to drain all the marshes hy Pomentium and Set! a, 
and gain ground enough from the water to employ m^ny 
thousands of men in tillage. He proposed further to make 
great mounds on the shore nearest Rome, to hinder the sea 
from breaking in upon the land, to clear the coast at Ostia 
of all the hidden rocks and shoals that made it unsafe for 
shipping, and to form ports and harbors fit to receive the 
large number of vessels that would frequent them. 

These things were designed without being carried into 
effect; but his reformation of the calendar, in order to rectify 
the irregularity of time, was not only projected with great 
scientific ingenuity, but was brought to its completion^ and 
proved of very great use. For it was not only in ancient 
times that the Romans had wanted a certain rule to make the 
revolutions of their months fall in with the course of the 
year, so that their festivals and solemn days for sacrifice 
were removed by little and little, till at last they came to be 
kept at seasons quite the contraiy to what was at first in- 
tended, but even at this time the people had no way of com- 
puting the solar year; only the priests could say the time, 
and they, at their pleasure, without giving any notice, slipped 
in the intercalary month, which they called Mercedonius. 
Numa was the first who put in this nig nth, but his expedient 
was but a poor one and quite inadequate to correct all the 
errors that arose in the returns of the annual cycles, as we 
have shown in his life. Caesar called in the best philosophers 
and mathematicians of his time to settle the point, and out 
of the systems he had before him, formed a new and more 
exact method of correcting the calendar, which the Romans 
use to this day, and seem to succeed better than any nation 
in avoiding the errors occasioned by the inequality of the 
cycles. Yet even this gave offence to those who looked with 
an evil eye on his position, and felt oppressed by his power. 
Cicero, the orator, when some one in his company chanced 
to say, the next morning Lyra would rise, replied, *'Yes, in 
accordance with the edict,*' as if even this were a matter of 
compulsion, '^ 

But that which brcmght upon him the most apparent and 
mortal hatred, was his desire of being king ; which gave the 
common people the first occasion to quarrel with him, and 
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proved the most specious pretence to those who had b^cti Hii 
secret enemies all along. Those, who would have priKtiftd 
him that titJc, gave it out, that it was foretold in the Sybib' 
bcvoks that the Romans should conquer the Parthianit wheo 
they fought against them under the conduct of a kitif, ha 
not before. And one day, as Caesar was coming down frwn 
Alba to Rome, some were so bold as to salute him by tbe 
name of king: but he finding the people disrelish it, seemed w 
resent it himself, and said his name was Oesar, not kir^^ 
Upon this^ there was a general silence, and he passed ^ 
looking not very well pleased or contented. Another time, 
when the senate had conferred on him some extravagaM 
honors, he chanced to receive the message as he was sitting 
on the rostra, where, though the consuls and praetors them- 
selves waited on him, attended by the whole body of the 
senate, he did not rise, but behaved himself to them as ii 
they had been private men, and told them his honors wanted 
rather to be retrenched tlian increased. This treatment of- 
fended not only the senate, but the commonalty too, as if they 
thought the affront upon the senate equally reflected upon the 
whole republic; so that all who could decently leavT him 
went off, looking much discomposed, Caesar, perceiving the 
false step he had made, immediately retired home; and lajr- 
ing his throat bare, told his friends that he was ready to 
offer this to any one who would give the stroke. But after- 
wards he made the malady from which he suffered, the ex- 
cuse for his sitting, saying that those who are attacked by it, 
lose their presence of mind, if they talk much standing; that 
they presently grow giddy, fall into convulsions, and quite 
lose their reason. But this was not the reality, for he would 
willingly have stood up to the senate, had not Cornelius Bal- 
bus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, hindered him. 
"Will you not remember," said he, "you are Caesar, and claim 
the honor which is due to your merit?" 

He gave a fresh occasion of resentment by his affront to 
the tribunes. The Lupercalia were then celebrated, a feast 
at the first institution belonging, as some writers say, to the 
shepherds, and having some connection with the Arcadian 
Lycaea. Many young noblemen and magistrates run up and 
down the city with their upper garments off, striking all they 
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meet with thangs of hide, by way of sport ; and many women, 
eveti of tlie highest rank, place themselves tn the way. and 
hold out their hands to the lash, aa boys in a school da to 
the master, out of a belief that it procnres an easy labor to 
tiiosc who arc with child, and makes those conceive who arc 
bvmi* Dcsar, dressed in a triumphal robe, seated himself 
in a golden chair at the rostra, to view this ceremony* An- 
tony, as consul, was one of those who ran this course, and 
when he caine into the fortim, and the people made way for 
hiniT he went up and reached to Caesar a diadem wreattied 
with laurel. Upon this, there was a shout, but only a slight 
made by the few who were planted there for that pur- 
ase; but when Caesar refused U, there was universal ap- 
' e. Uj>on the second oflTer^ very few; and upon the sec- 
1 efiisal, all again applauded* Caesar Ending it would not 
take, ro»e wp, and ordered the crown to be carried into the 
ipitol Cffsar*s statues were afterwards found with royal 
on their heads. Flavius and Marullus, two tribunes 
I the people, went presently and pulled them oflf, and having 
prdiendcd those who first saluted Csesar as king, committed 
lo prison. The people followed them with acdamattons, 
and called them by the name of Brutus, because Bnitus was 
the first who ended the succession of kings, and transferred 
Ihc poykXT which before was lodged in one man into the hands 
o( the senate and people, Caesar so far resented this, that he 
displaced MaruDus and Flavius; and in urging his charges 
igminst them, at the same time ridiculed the people, by him- 
If giving the men more than oocc the namea of Bruti, and 
iimaci.** 

made the myltltnde turn thetr thoughts to Marcus 
, who, by his father*s side, was thought to be de- 
ended from fchat first Brutus, and by his mother*s side from 
_Scrvilii, another noble family, being besides nephew and 
^law to Cato, But the honors and favors he had rc' 
from Cresar, took off the edge from the desires he 
might himself have felt for overthrowing the new monarchy, 
^or he had not only t>een pardoned himself after Pompey's 
cfcat at Pharsalia, and had procured the same grace lor 

in tfttln. mmm hmrf, ■tufld; cod Ihe 
Mkei s>#ovfrblil for 
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many of his friends, but was one tn whom Cxsar had a par- 
ticular confidence. He had at that time the most honorailt 
prxtorship of the year, and was named for the consulship 
four years after, being preferred before Cassius, bis com- 
petitor. Upon the question as to the choice, Caesar, it is rt- 
lated, said that Cassius had the fairer pretensions, but that ht 
could not pass by Brutus, Nor would he afterwards hsteii to 
some who spoke against Brutus, when the conspiracy against 
him was already afoot, but laying his hand on his body, said 
to the informers, ** Brutus will wait for this skin of mine." 
intimating that he was worthy to bear rule on account of hit 
virtue, but would not be base and ungrateful to gain iL Those 
who desired a change, and looked on him as the only, or at 
least the most proper, person to effect it, did not venture ta 
speak with him ; but in the night-Umc laid papers about his 
chair of state, where he used to sit and determine causes, 
with such sentences in them as, '*You are asleep^ Brutus," 
"You are no longer Brutus,*' Cassius, when he perceived his 
ambition a tittle raised upon this, was more instant than be- 
fore to work him yti further, having himself a private grudge 
against C^sar, for some reasons that we have mentioned in 
the life of Brutus, Nor was Caesar without suspicions of 
him, and said once to his friends, **What do you think Cas- 
sius is aiming at? I don*t like him, he looks so pale," And 
when it was told him that Antony and Dolabella were in a 
plot against hlm» he said he did not fear such fat, luxurious 
men, but rather the pale, lean fellows, meaning Cassius and 
Brutus. 

Fate, however, is to all appearance more unavoidable than 
unexpected. For many strange prodigies and apparitions 
are said to have been observed shortly before the event As 
to the lights in the heavens, the noises heard in the night, 
and the wild birds which perched in the forum, these arc not 
perhaps worth taking notice of in so great a case as this. 
Strabo, the philosopher, tells us that a number of men were 
seen, looking as if they were heated through with fire, con- 
tending with each other ; that a quantity of flame issued from 
the hand of a soldier's servant, so that they who saw it 
thought he must be burnt, but that after all he had no hurt 
As Qesar was sacrificing, the victim's heart was missing, a 
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bad omoi, because no living creat«rc can stibsist with- 

1 Heart. One finds it also related by many, that a sooth- 

* saycf bade him prepare for some great danger on the ides of 

MarclL ^\ hen the day was come, Oesar, as be went to the 

senate, met this soothsayer, and said to him by way of rail- 

'The ides of March are come;" who answered him 

linly^ *'Ycs, they are come, but they are not past/* The 

ly liefort ibis assassination, he supped with Marcus Lcpi- 

Bs; and as be was signing some letters, according to his 

Bstom, as he reclined at table, there arose a question what 

>rt of death was the best. At which he immediately, before 

any one could speak said, **A sudden one." 

After this, as he was in bed with his wife, all the doors 
id windows of the house flew open together; be was startled 
the noise^ and the light which broke into the room, and 
sat up in bis bed, where by the moonshine he perceived Cal* 
purnia fast asleep, but heard her utter in her dream some 
itidtstinei words and inarticulate groans. She fancied at 
that ttme she was weeping over C^sar, and holding him 
butchered in her arms* Others say this was not her dream* 
btsi thai she dreamed that a pinnacle which the senate, as 
Uvf relates, had ordered to be raised on Cesar's house by 
way of ornament and grandeur, was tumbling down, which 
was the occasion of her tears and ejaculations. When it was 
day, she begged of Caesar, if it were possible, not to stir out, 
bai to adjourn the senate to another time; and if he slighted 
her dreams, that he would be pleased to consult his fate by 
sacrifices, and other kinds of divination. Nor was he him* 
tell wiiboui some suspicion atid fears; for he never before 
discof^ered any womanish superstition in Calpumia, whom 
be now saw in such great alarm. Upon the report which 
the priests made to him, that they had killed several sacrifices, 
lEiHl stUl fouiid them inauspictoos, he resolved to send Antony 
to dismiss the senate. 

In this juncture, Ekcimus Brutus, sumniied Alhinus, on€ 
whom Oesar had such con^dence tn that be made him his 
second heir, who nevertheless was engaged in the conspiracy 
with the other Brutus and Cassius, fearing lest If Cs^sar 
ibotild ptrt off the senate to anoUier day, the bustoess might 
|ct wind, spoke scoffmgly and in mockeiy of the diviners, am! 
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blamed Caesar for giving the senate so fair an occasion of 
saying he had put a slight upon them, for that tbcy were 
met upon his summons, and were ready to vote unanimously, 
that he should be declared king of all the provinces out of 
Italy, and might wear a diadem in any other place tmt Italy, 
by sea or land. If any one should be sent to tell them they 
might break up for the present, and meet again when Cal* 
purnia should chance to have better dreams, what would hii 
enemies say? Or who wou!d with any patience hear hit 
friends, if they should presume to defend his government as 
not arbitrary and tyrannical? But if he was possessed so 
far as to think this day unfortunate, yet it were more decent 
to go himself to the senate, and to adjourn it in his own 
person, Brutus, as he spoke these words, took Caesar by the 
hand, and conducted him forth. He was not gone far from 
the door, when a servant of some other person's made towards 
him, but not being able to come up to him, on account of the 
crowd of those who pressed about him, he made his way 
into the house, and committed himself to Calpurnia, t^egging 
of her to secure him til! Caesar returned, because he had 
matters of great importance to communicate to him, 

Artemidorus, a Cnidian, a teacher of Greek logic, and by 
that means so far acquainted with Brutus and his friends as 
to have got into the secret, brought Caesar in a small written 
memorial, the heads of what he had to depose. He had 
observed that Caesar, as he received any papers, presently 
gave them to the servants who attended on him; and there- 
fore came as near to him as he could, and said, "Read this, 
Caesar, alone, and quickly, for it contains matter of great im- 
portance which nearly concerns you," Caesar received it, 
and tried several times to read it, but was still hindered by 
the crowd of those who came to speak to him. However, he 
kept it in his hand by itself till he came into the senate. Some 
say it was another who gave Caesar this note, and that Artemi- 
dorus could not get to him, being all along kept off by the 
crowd. 

All these things might happen by chance. But^the place 
which was destined for the scene of this murder, in which 
the senate met that day, was the same in which Pompey's 
statute stood, and was one of the edifices which Pompey 
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^ed and dedicated with his theatre to the use of the 
public^ |>]ai[i]y showini^ that there was something of a super* 
natural mflticnce whkh guided the action, and ordered it to 
that particular place, Cassius, just before the act, is said 
lo have looked towards Pompey's statue, and silently im- 
plored his assistance, though he had been inclined to Ibe 
doctrines of Epicunis, But this occasion and the instant dan- 
ger, carried him away out of aJI his reasonings, and filled 
hiio for tJic time with a sort of inspiration. As for Antony, 
who was firm to Caesar, and a strong man, Brutus Albinus 
kepi him outstde the house> and delayed him with a long 
conversation contrived on purpose. When Cxsar entered* the 
ttftate stood up to show their respect to him, and of Brutus*s 
confederates, some came about his chair and stood behind 
it, others met him, pretending to add their petitions to those 
of Tillius Cimber, in behalf of his brother^ who was in exile; 
and they followed htm with their joint supplications till he 
ctme to his seat When he was sat down, he refused to 
eocnply with their requests, and upon their urging him fur- 
iher p began to reproach them severally for their importunities, 
when Tillius, laying hold of hts robe with both his hands, 
pulled il down from his neck, which was the signal for the 
assault. Casca gave him the first cut, in the neck, which 
vas not mortal nor dangerous, as coming from one who at 
die beginning of such a bold action was probably very much 
lurbed, Caesar immediately turned about, and laid his 
id upon the dagger and kepi hold of it. And both of them 
It the same time cried out^ he that received the blow, In 
Latin« *'Vile Casca, what does this mean ?" and he that gave 
it, in Greeks to his brother, *' Brother, help V Upon this Ursi 
onsett those who were not privy to the design were aston- 
ished* and their horror and amazement at what they saw 
were so great, that they durst not fly nor assist Ca*sar, nor 
io much as speak a word. But those who came prepared for 
the business inclosed him on every side, with their naked 
daggers in their hands. Which way soever he turned, he 
met with Wows, and saw their swards levelled at his face 
ftud eyes, and was encompassed,, like a wild beast in the toils« 
on every iside. For it liad been agreed they should each of 
diem make a thrust at him, and flesh themselves with hJa 
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blood; for wbicli reason Brutus also gave him one staV io 
the groin. Some say that he fought and resisted all the rest, 
shiftitig his body to avoid the blows, and calling out for help, 
but that when he saw Brutus's sword drawn, he covered his 
face with his robe and submitted, letting himself fall, whether 
it were by chance, or that he was pushed in that direction bj 
his murderers^ at the foot o£ the pedestal on which Ponape^'s 
statue stoodj and which was thus wetted with his blood. So 
that Pompey himself seemed to have presided, as it were, 
over the revenge done upon his adversary, who lay here at 
his feet, and breathed out his soul through his multitude of 
wounds, for they say he received three and twenty. And 
the conspirators themselves were many of them wounded by 
each other, whilst they all levelled their blows at the same 
person. 

When Caesar was dispatched, Brutus stood forth to give 
a reason for what they had done, but the senate would not 
hear him, but flew o\n of doors in all baste, and filled the 
people with so much alarm and distraction that some shut 
up their houses, others left their counters and shops. All 
ran one way or the other, some to the place to see the sad 
spectacle, others back again after they had seen it. Antony 
and Lepidus, Caesar's most faithful friends, got off privaicly, 
and hid themselves In some friends* houses. Brutus and his 
followers, being yet hot from the deed, marched in a body 
from the senate-house to the capitol with their drawn swords, 
not like persons who thought of escaping, but with an air 
of confidence and assurance, and as they went along, called 
to the people to resume their liberty, and invited the com- 
pany of any more distinguished people whom they met. And 
some of these joined the procession and went up along with 
them, as if they also had been of the conspiracy, and could 
claim a share in the honor of what had been done. As, for 
example, Caius Octavius and Lentulus Spinther, who suf- 
fered afterwards for their vanity, being taken off by Antony 
and the young Caesar, and lost the honor they desired, as 
well as their lives, which it cost them, since no one believed 
they had any share in the action. For neither did those who 
punished them profess to revenge the fact, but the ill-will. 
The day after, Brutus with the rest came down from the 
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apitol, and made a speech to the people, who listened with- 
out expressing either any pleasure or resentment, but showed 
their silence that they pitied Caesar, and respected Brutus. 

le senate passed acts of oblivion for what was past, and 

ak measures to reconcile all parties. They ordered that 
sar should be worshipped as a divinity, and nothing, even 
W the slightest consequence, should be revoked, which he 
|iad enacted during his government. At the same time they 

ave Brutus and his followers the command of provinces, and 

lier considerable posts. So that all people now thought 
iings were well settled, and brought to the happiest ad- 
Eistment. 

But when Caesar^s will was opened, and it was found that 
he had left a considerable legacy to each one of the Roman 
citizens, and when his body was seen carried through the 
market-place all mangled with wounds, the multitude could 
no longer contain themselves within the bounds of tranquillity 
and order, but heaped together a pile of benches, bars, and 
tables, which they placed the corpse on, and setting fire to 
it, burnt it on them. Then they tooff brands from the pile^ 
and ran some to fire the houses of the conspirators, others 
up and down the city, to find out the men and tear them to 
picceSi but met, however, with none of them, they having 
taken effectual care to secure themselves. 

One Cinna, a friend of Cesar's, chanced the night before 
to have an odd dream* He fancied that Caesar invited him to 
supper, and that upon his refusal to go with him, Cxsar took 
him by the hand and forced him, though he hung back- Upon 
hearing the report that Caesar's body was burning in the 
market-place, he got up and went thither, out of respect to 
his memory, though his dream gave him some ill apprehen- 
sions, and though he was suffering from a fever One of 
the crowd who saw him there, asked another who that was, 
and having learned his name, told it to his next neighbor. 
It presently passed for a certainly that he was one of Caesar's 
murderers, as, indeed, there w^as another Cinna, a conspira- 
tor, and they, taking this to be the man, immediately seized 
him, and tore him limb from limb upon the spot 

Brutus and Cassius, frightened at this, within a few days 
e tired out of the city. What they afterwards did and suf- 
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fered, and how they died^ is writteti in the Life of Bnitm 
C^sar died in his fifty-sixth year, not having survived Pocc* 
pcy above four years. That empire and power which he hid 
pursued through the whole course of his life with so much 
hazard, he did at last with much difficulty cotnpass. but reaped 
no other fruits frora it than the empty name and invidioos 
glory. But the great genius which attended him ihroygh his 
lifetime, even after his death remained as the avenger of his 
murder, pursuing through every sea and land all those who 
were concerned in it, and snfifering none to escape, but read- 
ing all who in any sort or kind were either actually engaged 
in the fact, or by their counsels any way promoted it. 

The most remarkable of mere human coincidences was that 
which befell Cassius, who, when he was defeated at Philippi, 
killed himself with the same dagger which he had made use 
of against Caesar, The most signal preternatural appearances 
were the great comet, which shone very bright for seven 
nights after Caesar's death, and then disappeared, and the 
dimness of the sun,*** whose orb continued pale and dull for 
the whole of that year, never showing its ordinary radiance 
at its rising, and giving but a weak and feeble heat* The 
air consequently was damp and gross, for want of stronger 
rays to open and larify it The fruits, for that reason, never 
properly ripened, and began to wither and fall off for want 
of heat, before they were fully formed. But above all, the 
phantom which appeared to Brutus showed the murder was 
not pleasing to the gods. The story of it is this. 

Brutus being to pass his army from Abydos to the conti- 
nent on the other side, laid himself down one night, as he 
used to do, in his tent, and was not asleep, but thinking of 
his affairs, and what events he might expect For he is re- 
lated to have been the least inclined to sleep of all men who 
have commanded armies, and to have had the greatest nat- 
ural capacity for continuing awake, and employing himself 
without need of rest He thought he heard a noise at the 

*• Solem quis dicere falsum 

Audeat? ille ctiam cccos instare tumultus 
Scpe monet, fraudemque et operta tumescere bclla. 
Ille eti^m cxstincto miseratus Caesare Romam; 
Cum captt obacura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
Impiaque cternam timuerunt sccula noctem. 

yirg. Georg. I. 403. 
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door of his tent, and looking that way, by the light of his 
lamp, which was almost out, saw a terrible figure, like that 
of a man, but of unusual stature and severe countenance. He 
was somewhat frightened at first, but seeing it neither did 
nor spoke any thing to him, only stood silently by his bed- 
side, he asked who it was. The spectre answered him, "Thy 
evil genius, Brutus, thus shalt see me at Philippi." Brutus 
answered courageously, "Well, I shall see you," and im- 
mediately the appearance vanished. When the time was 
come, he drew up his army near Philippi against Antony 
and Caesar, and in the first battle won the day, routed the 
enemy, and plundered Caesar's camp. The night before the 
second battle, the same phantom appeared to him again, but 
spoke not a word. He presently understood his destiny was 
at hand, and exposed himself to all the danger of the battle. 
Yet he did not die in the fight, but seeing his men defeated, 
got up to the top of a rock, and there presenting his swond 
to his naked breast, and assisted, as they say, by a friend, 
who helped him to give the thrust, met his death. 



ANTONY 

THE grandfather of Antony was the famous pteaS 
whom Marins put to death for having taken part with 
Sylla. His father was Antony, surnamcd of Crete, 
not very famous or distinguished in public life, but a worthy, 
good man, and particularly remarkable for his liberality, as 
may appear from a single example. He was not very rich, 
and was for that reason checked in the exercise of his good- 
nature by his wife. A friend that stood in need of money 
came to borrow of him. Money he had none, but he bade 
a servant bring him water in a silver basin, with which, 
when it was brought, he wetted his face, as if he meant to 
shave: and, sending away the servant upon another errand, 
gave his friend the basin, desiring htm to turn it to his 
purpose- And when there was, afterwards, a great inquiry 
for it in the house, and his wife was in a very ill humor, 
and was going to put the servants one by one to the search, 
he acknowledged what he had done, and begged her pardon. 
His wife was Julia, of the family of the Caesars, who, for 
her discretion and fair behavior, was not inferior to any of 
her time. Under her, Antony received his education, she 
being, after the death of his father, remarried to Cornelius 
Lentulus, who was put to death by Cicero for having been of 
Catiline's conspiracy. This, probably, was the first ground 
and occasion of that mortal grudge that Antony bore Cicero. 
He says, even, that the body of Lentulus was denied burial, 
till, by application made to Cicero's wife, it was granted to 
Julia. But this seems to be a manifest error, for none of 
those that suffered in the consulate of Cicero had the right 
of burial denied them. Antony grew up a very beautiful 
youth, but, by the worst of misfortunes, he fell into the 
acquaintance and friendship of Curio, a man abandoned to 
his pleasures; who, to make Antony's dependence upon him 
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a matter of greater necessity, plunged him into a life of 
clrinking and dissipation, and led him through a course of 
such extravagance, that he ran, at that early age, into debt 
to the amount of two hundred and fifty talents* For this 
Htm* Curio became his surety; on hearing which, the elder 
Curio, bis father, drove Antony out of his house. After 
tbist for some short time, he took part with Qodius, the 
iQctsi insolent and outrageous deniagugue of the time, in his 
coiirie of violence and disorder; but, getting weary, before 
ba^, of hts madness, and apprehensive of the powerful party 
formEng against him, he left Italy, and travelled into Greece^ 
niicre he spent his time in military exercises and in the 
study of eloquence. He toojc most of what was called the 
Atii«tk taste in speaking, which was then at its height, and 
wmfl» m many ways, suitable to bis ostentatious, vaunting 
tentpen full of empty flourishes and unsteady efforts for 
«iory. 

After some stay In Greece, he was invited by Gabiniua, 
irho had been consul, to make a campaign with him in Syria, 
which at first he refused, not being willing to serve in a 
private character, but, receiving a commission to conunand 
the horse, he went along with him. His first service waa 
against AHstobulus, who had prevailed with the Jews to 
rebel* Here he was himself the first man to scale the largest 
of the works, and beat Aristobulus out of all of them; after 
which he routed, in a pitched l>attle, an army oiany times 
over the number of his, killed almost all of them, and took 
Ariitotmlui and his son prisoners. This war ended, Gahtnius 
wm$ solicited by Ptolemy to restore him to his kingdom of 
Egypt, and a promise made of ten thousand talents reward. 
Most of the officers were against this enterprise, and Gabinlus 
llimself did not much like it, though sorely tempted by die 
ten thousand talents* But Antony, desirous of brave actions^ 
titd willing to please Ptolemy, joined in persuading GtbtnJut 
to go. And whereas all were of opinion that the most dan- 
Cettmf thing before them was the march to Pclusjum, in 
which they would have to pass over a deep saad, where no 
ht%h water waat to \k hoped for, nlong the Ecregma and 
the Serbonian marsh (which the Egyptians call Tvphon's 
hreathing-holci and which Utin probability/water left behtnd 
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by» or makiiigf its way through from, the Red Sea, which b 
here divided from the Mediterranean by a narrow iithmus), 
Antony, l>eing ordered thither with the horse, not only made 
himself master of the passes, but won Pel us mm itself, a great 
city, toojc the garrison prisoners, and, by this means, rcnderd 
the march secure to the army, and the way to victory not 
difficult for the general to pursue. The enemy, also, reaped 
some benefit of his eagerness for honor. For when Ptolemy, 
after he had entered Felusium, in his rage and spite agaiiist 
the Egyptians^ designed to put them to the sword, Antony 
withstood him, and hindered the execution. In all the great 
and frequent skirmishes and battles, he gave continual proofs 
of his personal valor and military conduct ; and once in par- 
ticular, by wheeling about and attacking the rear of the 
enemy, he gave the victory to the assailants in the front, and 
received for this service signal marks of distinction, Kqt 
was his humanity towards the deceased Archelaus less taken 
notice of. He had been formerly his guest and acquaintance, 
and, as he was now compelled, he fought him bravely while 
aiivc, hut, on his death, sought out his body and buried it 
with royal honors* The consequence was that he left behind 
him a great name among the Alexandrians, and all who were 
serving in the Roman army looked upon him as a roost gallant 
soldier. 

He had also a very good and noble appearance ; his beard 
was well grown, his forehead large, and his nose aquiline, 
giving him altogether a bold, masculine look, that reminded 
people of the faces of Hercules in paintings and sculptures. 
It was, moreover, an ancient tradition, that the Antonys were 
descended from Hercules, by a son of his called Anton ; and 
this opinion he thought to give credit to, by the similarity 
of his person just mentioned, and also by the fashion of his 
dress. For, whenever he had to appear before large numbers, 
he wore his tunic girt low about the hips, a broadsword on 
his side, and over all a large, coarse mantle. What might 
seem to some very insupportable, his vaunting, his raillery, 
his drinking in public, sitting down by the men as they were 
taking their food, and eating, as he stood, off the common 
soldiers' tables, made him the delight and pleasure of the 
army. In love affairs, also, he was very agreeable ; he gained 
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mstny fritnik by ilic assistance he gave them in theirs, and 
took other ptople's raillery upon his own with good-hufnor. 
And hts gcnefotis ways, his open and lavish hand in gifts and 
favors to his friends and fellow -soldiers, did a great deal 
for him in his lirst advance to power, znd, after he had 
hceomt great, long maintained his fortunes, when a thousand 
follies were hastening their overthrow. One instance of his 
liberal ity I nmst relate. He had ordered payment to one of 
lias friends of twenty-five myriads of money, or dccics^ as 
Romans call it, and his steward, wondering at the exirava- 
ice of the sum, laid all the silver in a heap, as he should 
Antony, seeing the heap> asked what it meant; his 

replied, "The money you have ordered to be given to 

jwtr friend.'* So, perceiving the man's malice, said he, '*! 
tboaght the decics had been much more; *t is too little; let 
it be doubled.*' This, however, was at a later time. 

When the Roman state finally broke up into two hostile 
factions, the aristocraticat party joining Pompey, who was 
in the city, and the popular side seeking help from Carsar, 
who was at the head of an army in Gaul, Curio, tlie friend 
of Antony, having changed his party and devoted himself 
%a Caesar, brought over Antony also to his service. And 
tbe influence which he gained with the people by his elo- 
i^ucnce and \ty the money wliich was supplied by Ciesar 
coabled him to make Antony, first, tribune of the people, and 
then, mugur. And Antony's accession to oflfice w^as at once 
of tht greatest advantage to Cicsar, In the first place, he 
rcsiftetl the consul Marcctlus, who was putting under Pom- 
pey'» orders the troops who were already collected, and was 
irtving him power to raise new levies ; he, on the other hand, 
making an order that they should be sent into Syria la re- 
inforce Bibulus, who was making war with the Paribtans, 
and that no one should give in hia name to serve under 
l^>m{)ey. Next, when the senators would not suflfer Caesar's 
letter* to !« received or read in the senate, by virtue of his 
ofice he read them publicly, and succeeded so well, that many 
were brought to change their mind ; Carsar's demands^ as 
they appeared in what he wrote, being just and reasonable, 
Al length, two questions being put in the senate, the one, 
whether Pompcy should dismiss his strmy, the otbcrj if Caesar 
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his^ some were for the former, for the ktttr all, exctpl «Hne 
few, wben Antony stood up and put the question, if ii would 
be agreeable lo them that both Pompey and C-csar should 
dismiss their armies. This proposal met with the greatest 
approva], they gave him loud acclamations, and called for 
it to be put to the vote. But when the consuls would mt 
have it so» Catsar's friends again made some new offers, very 
fair and equitable, but were strongly opposed by Cato, and 
Antony himself was commanded to leave the senate by the 
consul Lentulus. So, leaving them with execrations, ami fl 
disguising himself in a servant's dre^, hiring a carriage m 
with Quiutus Cassias, he went straight away to C^sar, de- 
daring at once, when they reached the camp, that affairs 
at Rome were conducted without any order or justice, that 
the privilege of speaking in the senate was dented the tribunes, 
and that he who spoke for common fair dealing was dfivefl 
out and in danger of his life. 

Upon this, Caesar set his army in motion, and marched 
into Italy ; and for this reason it is that Cicero writes in hb 
Philippics, that Antony was as much the cause of the civil 
war, as Helen was of the Trojan* But this is but a caJumny* 
For C^sar was not of so slight or weak a temper as to sufifer 
himself to be carried away, by the indignation of the moment^ 
into a civil war with his country, upon the sight of Antony 
and C^assius seeking refuge in his camp, meanly dressed and 
in a hired carnage, without ever having thought of it or 
taken any such resolution long before. This was to him, who 
wanted a pretence of declaring war, a fair and plausible oc- 
casion; but the true motive that led him was the same that 
formerly led Alexander and Cyrus against all mankind, the 
unquenchable thirst of empire, and the distracted ambition 
of being the greatest man in the world, which was impractica- 
ble for him, unless Pompey were put down. So soon, then, 
as he had advanced and occupied Rome, and driven Pompey 
out of Italy, he purposed first to go against the legions that 
Pompey had in Spain, and then cross over and follow him 
with the fleet that should be prepared during his absence, in 
the mean time leaving the government of Rome to Lepidus, 
as prator, and the command of the troops and of Italy to 
Antony, as tribune of the people. Antony was not long in 
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fetting the hearts of the soldiers, joining with them in their 
exercises, and for the most part living amonpt them, and 
makiflg them presents to the utmost of his abilities ; but with 
«J| others he was unpopular enough. He was too lazy to 
fmy auentton to the complaints of persons who were injured; 
he listened impatiently Co petitions; and he had an ill name 
lor familiarity with other people's wives. In short, the 
goifcmraent of CiEsar (which, so far as he was concerned 
lilmsclf, had the appearance of any thmg rather than a 
tyranny), got a bad repute through his friends. And of 
these friends, Antony, as he had the largest trust, and com* 
tsitted tlie greatest errors^ was thought the most deeply in 
fatalt. 

Caesar, however, at his return from Spain, overlooked the 
dmr^^ against him, and had no reason ever Co complain, 
in tlie employments he gave him in the war^ of any waitt of 
fOitrage, energy ^ or military skilL He himself, going aboard 
al Brmndusitim, sailed over the Ionian Sea with a few troops, 
and sent back the vessels with orders to Antony and Gabinius 
to embark the army, and come over with all speed into 
Macedonia. Gabintus, having no mind Co put to sea in the 
rottght dangerous weather of the winter season, was for 
iBarditiig the army round by the long land route; but 
Aniofty, being more afraid lest Caesar might suffer from 
Ibe number of his enemies, who pressed him hard, beat back 
Libo, who was watching with a Hect at the mouth of the 
luiTcn ol Braadusium, by attacking his galleys with a number 
nf tmaJI boats, and, gaining thus an opportunity, put on board 
twenty thousmd foot and eighc hundred horse, and so set 
out to sea. And, being espied by the enemy and pursued^ 
from this danger he was rescued by a strong south wind, 
which sprang up and raised so high a sea, that the enemy's 
galleys could make little way. But his own ships were 
driTtng before it upon a lee shore of cliffs and rock* ninntng 
ibcer to the watcr» where there was no hope of escape, when 
all of a sudden the wind turned about to south-west, and 
blew from land to the main sea, where Antony, now 3:1"^- 
hi tectirity, saw the coast ^11 covered with the wreck n: 
lOtstiy's fleet For hither the galleys tn pursuit had been 
dfticd by the gale, and not a few of ihcsn dashed to piccea. 
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Many men and much property fell into Antcmy's hands; 
he took also the town of LUsus, and, by the aeasonabk 
arrival of so large a reinforcement, gave Caesar freit en- 
couragement. 

There was not one of the many engagements that naw 
took place one after another m which he did not sigcaliic 
himself; twice he stopped the army in its full flight, led 
them back to a charge, and gained the victory. So that 
not without reason his reputation, next to Caesar's, was great- 
est in the army. And what opinion Caesar himseU had ai 
him well appeared when for the final battle in Pharsalia, 
which was to determine every thing, he himself chose ta 
lead the right wing, committing the charge of the left to 
Antony, as to the best officer of all that served under him* 
After the battle, Caesar, being created dictator, went in pursu*^ 
of Pompey, and sent Antony to Rome, with the charactc*" 
of Master of the Horse, who is in office and power next t^ 
the dictator, when present, and in his absence is the first, ao*^ 
pretty nearly indeed the sole magistrate. For on the appoint^ 
ment of a dictator^ with the one exception of the tribunes, al-* 
other magistrates cease to exercise any authority in Rom^^ 

Dolabella, however, who was tribune, being a youn^f 
man and eager for change, was now for bringing in a gen-^ 
eral measure for cancelling debts, and wanted Antony, whc^ 
was his friend, and forward enough to promote any popular" 
project, to take part with him in this step- Asinius an«f 
Trcbellius were of the contrary opinion, and it so happened 
at the same time, Antony was crossed by a terrible suspicion 
that Dolabella was too familiar with his wife; and in great 
trouble at this, he parted with her (she being his cousin, 
and daughter to Caius Antonius, the colleague of Cicero), 
and, taking part with Asinius, came to open hostilities with 
Dolabella, who had seized on the forum, intending to pass 
his law by force. Antony, backed by a vote of the senate 
that Dolabella should be put down by force of arms, went 
down and attacked him, killing some of his, and losing some 
of his own men; and by this action lost his favor with the 
commonalty, while with the better class and with all well 
conducted people his general course of life made him, as 
Cicero says, absolutely odious, utter disgust being excited by 
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dimklng bouls at alt hours, his iviid expenses, his gross 

r%t the tiay spent in sleeping or walking off hts de- 

bes^ iuid the night in banquets and at theatres, nnd in 

lUfig the nuptials of some comedian or buffoon. It is 

that, drinking all night at the wedding of Hipptas. 

the comedian^ on the morning, having to harangue the pi'opte« 

be came forward, overcharged as he was, and vomited before 

mU, one of his friends holding his gown for him, 

piM, tJae player^ was one of the friends who could do 

with hira; also Cytheris, a woman of the same trade, 

he made much of, and who, when he went his 

aocompanted him in a Utter, and had her equipage, 

not In any thing inferior to his mother's; while every one, 

moreover, was scandalised at the sight of the golden cups 

tlmt he look with him, fitter for the ornaments of a proces- 

ft^n than the uses of a journey, at his having pavilions set 

up, and sumptuous morning repasts laid out by river sides 

Md in groves, at his having chariots drawn by lions, and 

comnion women and singing girls quartered upon the houses 

of seriotts fathers and mothers of families. And it seemed 

unreasonable that Ocsar, out of Italy, should lodge in 

pen field, and, with great fatigue and danger, pursue the 

rcflaaindcr of a hazardous war, whilst others, by favor of 

Ids authority, should insult the citizens with their impudent 

Ittxury* 

All this appears to have aggravated party quarrels in 
Rome, and to have encouraged the soldiers in acts of 
license and rapacity. And, accordingly, when Caesar came 
home, he acquitted Dolabclla, and, being created the third 
lime consul, took, not Antony, but Lepidus, for his colle^igue, 
Flocnpe/s house bemg offered for sale* Antony bough! it, 
and* when the price was demanded of him, loudly com* 
f»laJoed. This, he tells us himself, and because he thought 
his former services had not been recompensed as they tie* 
J, made him not follow Caesar with the army into Lil^. 
iowever, Cjciarp by dealing gently with his errors, seems to 
have succeeded in curing him of a good deal of his folly and 
e^T^va prance. He gave up his fnrmcr courses, and look a 
via. the widow of Clodtus the demagogue, a woman 
1 for spinning or hotwewifcry, nor one that cotdd 
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be content with niling e private husband, but prej>are«i to 
govern a first magistrate^ or give orders la a comrnaiidcr^iti' 
chief. So tbat Cleopatra had gr^at obligations to her for 
having taught Antony to be so good a servant, he coming to 
her hands tame and broken into entire ot>edience lo llie 
commands of a mistress. He used to play all sorts of sportive, 
boyish tricks, to keep Fulvia in good-humor. As, for cxampk, 
when Caesar, after his victory in Spain, was on his rcttirm 
Aatony, among the rest, went out to meet him ; and, a rumor 
being spread that Caesar was kiHed and the enemy marching 
into Italy, he returned to Rome, and, disguising himself, 
came to her hy night mufHcd up as a servant that brought 
letters from Antony, She, with great impatience, before shr 
received the letter, asks if Antony were well, and Instead of 
an answer he gives her the letter; and, as she was opening 
it, took her about the neck and kissed her This Httlc story 
of many of the same nature, I give as a specimen, 

There was nobody of any rank in Rome tliat did not 
go some days' journey to meet Caesar on his return from 
Spain; but Antony was the best received of any, admitted 
to ride the whole journey with him In his carriage, while 
behind came Brutus Albinus, and Octavian, his niece's son, 
who afterwards bore his name and reigned so long over Uve 
Romans. Oesar being created, the fifth time, consul, with- 
out delay chose Antony for his colleague, but^ designing hiin- 
self to give up his own consulate to Dolal>ella, he acquainted 
the senate with his resolution. But Antony opposed it with 
all his might, saying much that was bad against Dolabella, 
and receiving the like language in return, till Caesar could 
bear with the indecency no longer, and deferred the matter 
to another time. Afterwards, when he came before the peo- 
ple to proclaim Dolabella, Antony cried out that the auspices 
were unfavorable, so that at last Caesar, much to Dolabella's 
vexation, yielded and gave it up. And it is credible that 
Caesar was about as much disgusted with the one as the 
other. When some one was accusing them both to him, "It 
is not," said he, "these well-fed, long-haired men that I 
fear, but the pale and the hungry looking;" meaning Brutus 
and Cassius, by whose conspiracy he afterwards fell. 

And the fairest pretext for that conspiracy was fur- 
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ttUhrd, witliout his meaning It, by Antony himself. The 
Romaiis were celebrating their fcstiva!, called the Luper- 
calia. when C^esar^ in his triumphal habit, and seated above 
the Rostra in the market -place, was a spectator of the sports. 
The custom is, that many young noblemen and of the mag- 
istral:}', anointed with oil and having straps of hide in their 
liaildls, nin ^hout and strike, in sport, at every one they 
meet. Antony was running with the rest^ but, omitting the 
old ceremony t twining a garland of bay 'round a diadem, 
he ran up to the Rostra, and, being lifted up by his com* 
f»&Qiotis, wotild have ptit it upon the head of Gesar, as if 
by that ceremony he were declared king. Osar seemingly 
refused* and drew aside to avoid it, and was applauded by 
Ac people with great shouts. Again Antony pressed it, and 
tg3iin he declined its acceptance. And so the dispute be- 
tween them went on for some ttmc, Antonyms solicitations 
receiving but little encouragement from the shouts of a few 
friends, and Cesar's refusal being accompanied with the 
fctteral applause of the people: a curious thing enough, that 
fbey should submit with patience to the fact, and yet at the 
same time dread the name as the destruction of their lib- 
erty* Oesar, very much discomposed at what had past, got 
up from his seat, and, laying bare his neck, saidt be was 
ready to receive the stroke, if any one of them desired to 
give it The crown was at last put on one of his statues, 
bctt was taken down by some of the tribunes, who were fol- 
lowed ho«nc by the people with shouts of applause. Oesar, 
however, resented it, and deposed them. 

The»e passages gave great encouragement to Brutus and 
Caisius, who, in making choice of trusty friends for such 
an enterprise, were thinking to engage Antony. Ttie rest 
afsfiroved, except Trebonius, who told them that Antony 
nd he had lodged and travelled together in the last jour- 
ney they took to meet Caesar, and that he had let fall sev- 
eral words, in a cautious way, on purpose to sound him; 
that Antony very well understood him. but did not encour- 
age it; howe%*er, he had said nothing of it to Caesar, but 
had kepi the secret faithfully. The conspiratort then pro- 
posed that Antony should die with him, which Brutus would 
to, inststiof that an action tinderlaken to de- 
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fence of right and the laws must be maintained uasullied. 
and pure of injustice. It was settled that Antony> whose 
bodily strength and high office made him formidable* shcuki, 
at Caesar's entrance into the senate, when the deed was to 
be done, be amused outside by some of the party in a con- 
versation about some pretended business* 

So when all was proceeded with, according to their plan, 
and Caesar had fallen in the senate-house, Antony, at the 
first moment, took a servant's dress, and hid himself. But, 
understanding th^t the conspirators had assembled in the 
Capitolr and had no further design upon aiiy one, he per- 
suaded them to come down, giving them his son as a hosUge. 
That night Cassius supped at Antony's house, and Brums 
with Lepidus. Antony then convened the senate, and spoke 
in favor of an act of oblivion, and the appointmcitl of 
Brutus and Cassius to provinces. These /neasures the sen- 
ate passed; and resolved that all Caesar's acts should remain 
in force. Thus Antony went out of the senate with the 
highest possible reputation and esteem ; for it was apparent 
that he had prevented a civil war, and had composed, in 
the wisest and most statesmanlike way, questions of the 
greatest difficulty and embarrassment But these temper- 
ate counsels were soon swept away by the tide of popular 
applause, and the prospects, if Brutus were overthrown, of 
being without doubt the ruler- in-chief. As Caesar's body 
was conveying to the tomb, Antony, according to the cus- 
tom, was making his funeral oration in the market-place. 
and, perceiving the people to be infinitely affected with what 
he had said, he began to mingle with his praises language 
of commiseration, and horror at what had happened, and, as 
he was ending his speech, he took the under-clothes of the 
dead, and held them up, shewing them stains of blood and 
the holes of the many stabs, calling those that had done 
this act villains and bloody murderers. All which excited 
the people to such indignation, that they would not defer 
the funeral, but, making a pile of tables and forms in the 
very market-place, set fire to it; and every one, taking a 
brand, ran to the conspirators' houses, to attack them. 

Upon this, Brutus and his whole party left the city, and 
Caesar's friends joined themselves to Antony. Calpumia, 
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iKs wife, lodged with him the best part of the prop- 
to the value of four thousand talents; he gol also into 
hands all Caesar's papers* wherein were contained jour- 
fialf of aJJ he had done* and draughts of what he designed 
to do, which Antony made good use of; for by this means 
he appointed what magistrates he pleased, brought whom 
be would into the senate* recalled some from exile, freed 
others o^t of prison, and all this as ordered so by Catsar. 
The Romans, in mockery, gave those who were thus ben- 

»cfited the name of Charon it es," since, if put to prove their 
patents, ibey must have recourse to the papers of the dead. 
In sboit, Antony's behavior in Rome was very absolute, 
be himself being consul, and his two brothers in great place ; 
Catus, the one, being pr^tor, and Lucius, the other^ tribune 
of the people. 

WhHe matters went thus m Rome^ the young Caesar, 
^^Cjesar's niece's son, and by testament left his heir, arrived 
^■mt Rome from ApoUonia, where he was when his uncle 
^rw93 killed The first thing he did was to visit Antony, 

■ fts his father*s friend. He spoke to him concerning the 
^ isciney that was in his hands, and reminded him of the 

legacy Cjcsar had made of seventy-five drachmas to every 
Roman citizen, Antony* at first, laughing at such discourse 

■ ^ froim so young a man, told him he wished he were in his 
H health, and that he wanted good counsel and good friends, 
^" to tell htm the burden of being executor to Caesar would 

sit very uneasily upon his young shoulders. This was no 
toswrf to him; and, when he persisted in defimndsng the 
profiefty, Antony went on treating him injuriously both in 
word and deed, opposed him when he stood for the tri- 
bitne's office* and, when he was taking steps for the dedica- 
iioti of his father's gcilden chair, as had been enacted, he 
threatened to send him to prison tf he did not give over 
solfdting the people. This made the young Ocsar apply 
^himself to Cicero, and all those that hated Antony; by 
I them he was reconnmended to the senate, while he himself 
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courted the people, and drew together the soMkrs frwm Mr 
settlcmentSp till Antony got alarmed, and gave him a meet- 
ing in the Capitol, where, after some words, they came to ifl 
accommodation. 

That night Antony had a very unlucky dream, hnqring 
that his right hand was thunderstruck. And, some few 
days after, he was informed that Caesar was plotting to tak« 
his life. Caesar explained, but was not believed, so tiial 
the breach was now made as wide as ever; each of tlien) 
hurried about all through Italy to engage, by great offers. 
the old soldiers that lay scattered in their settlements, and 
to be the first to secure the troops that still remained un- 
discharged* 

Cicero was at this time the man of greatest influence ii* 
Rome, He made use of all his art lo exasperate people 
against Antony, and at length persuaded the senate to dc* 
ctare him a public enemy, to send Caesar the rods and axes 
and other marks of honor usually given to praetors, and 
to issue orders to Hirtius and Pansa, who were the con- 
suls, to drive Antony out of Italy^ The armies engaged 
near Modena, and Csesar himself was present and took part 
in (he battle. Antony was defeated, but both the consuls 
were slain, Antony, in his flight, was overtaken by dis* 
tresses of every kind, and the worst of all of them was 
famine. But it was his character in calamities to be better 
than at any other time, Antony, in misfortune, was most 
nearly a virtuous man. It is common enough for people, 
when they fall into great disasters, to discern what is right, 
and what they ought to do; but there are but few who in 
such extremities have the strength to obey their judgment, 
either in doing what it approves or avoiding what it con- 
demns; and a good many are so weak as to give way to 
their habits all the more, and are incapable of using their 
minds. Antony, on this occasion, was a most wonderful ex- 
ample to his soldiers. He, who had just quitted so much 
luxury and sumptuous living, made no difficulty now of 
drinking foul water and feeding on wild fruits and roots. 
Nay, it is related they ate the yery bark of trees, and, in 
passing over the Alps, lived upon creatures that no one 
before had ever been willing to touch. 
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Tbe design was to join the army on the other side the 
Alps, commanded by Lepidus. who he imagined would stand 
his friend, he having done him many good offices with Cae- 
sar. On coming up and encamping near at hand, finding 
he had no sort of encouragement offered him, he resoJved 
to push his fortune and venture all. His hair was long 
and disordered, nor had he shaved his beard since his de- 
feat; in this guise, and with a dark colored cloak Bung 
over him, he came into the trenches of Lepidus, and began 
to address the army. Some were moved at his habit, others 
at his words^ so that Lepidus, not liking it, ordered the 
trumpets to sound, that he might be heard no longer. This 
raised in the soldiers yet a greater pity, so that they re- 
solved to confer secretly with him, and dressed L^slius and 
Clodius in women's clothes, and sent them to see him. They 
advised him without delay to attack Lepidus's trenches, as- 
suring him that a strong party would receive him, and, if 
he wished it, would kill Lepidus. Antony, however^ had 
no wish for this, but next morning marched his army to 
pass over the river that parted the two camps. He was 
himself the first man that stepped in, and, as he went 
through towards the other bank, he saw Lcpidus's soldiers 
in great numbers reaching out their hands to help him, and 
beating down the works to make him way. Being entered 
into the camp, and finding himself absolute master, he never- 
theless treated Lepidus with the greatest civility, and gave 
him the title of Father, when he spoke to him, and. though 
he had everything at his own command, he left him the 
honor of being called the general This fair usage brought 
over to him Munatius Plancus, who was not far off with a 
considerable force. Thus in great strength he repassed the 
Alps, leading with him into Italy seventeen legions and ten 
thousand horse, besides six legions which he left in garri- 
son under the command of Varius, one of his familiar 
friends and boon companions, whom they used to call by 
the nickname of Cotylon.^ 

Caesar, perceiving that Cicero's wishes were for liberty, 
had ceased to pay any further regard to him, and was now 
employing the mediation of his friends to come to a good 

■ From CoiyfU, a cup. 
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understanding with Antony, They both met together nit^ | 
Lepidus in a small island, where the conference lasted iHrce 
days. The empire was soon determined of, it being dividd 
amongst them as if it had been their paternal inhcriutice. 
That which gave them all the trouble was to agree wbo 
should be put to deaths each of them desiring to destroy hit 
enemies and to save his friends. But, In the end, animosity 
to those they hated carried the day against respect for ^^ 
lations and affection for friends; and Caesar sacrificed 
Cicero to Antony, Antony gave up his uncle Lucius Cesar, 
and Lepidus received permtsston to murder his brother 
Paulus. or, as others say, yielded his brother to them, 1 do 
not believe anything ever took place more truly savage or 
barbarous than this composition, for, in this exchange oi 
blood for blood, they were equally guilty of the lives they 
surrendered and of those they took; or, indeed more guiUy 
in tlie case of their friends, for whose deaths they had not 
even the justification of hatred. To complete the reconcilia- 
tion, the soldiery, coming about them, demanded that con- 
firmation should be giveii to it by some alliance of mar* 
riagc; Cxsar should marry Clodia, the daughter of Fulvia, 
wife to Antony, This also being agreed to, three hundred 
persons were put to death by proscription. Antony gave 
orders to those that were to kill Cicero, to cut off his head 
and right hand, with which he had written his invectives 
against him; and, when they were brought before him* he 
regarded them joyfully, actually bursting out more than 
once into laughter, and, when he had satiated himself with 
the sight of them, ordered them to be hung up above the 
speaker's place in the forum, thinking thus to insult the 
dead, while in fact he only exposed his own wanton arro- 
gance, and his unworthiness to hold the power that fortune 
had given him. His uncle Lucius Caesar, being closely pur- 
sued, took refuge with his sister, who, when the murderers 
had broken into her house and were pressing into her cham- 
ber, met them at the door, and, spreading out her hands, 
cried out several times, *'You shall not kill Lucius Caesar till 
you first dispatch me, who gave your general his birth ;" and 
in this manner she succeeded in getting her brother out of 
the way, and saving his life. 
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This triumvirate was very hateful to the Romans, and 
Antony most of all bore the blame, because he was older 
than Caesar, and had greater authority than Lepidus, and 
withal he was no sooner settled in his affairs, but he re- 
turned to his luxurious and dissolute way of living. Be- 
sides the ill reputation he gained by his general behavior, it 
was some considerable disadvantage to him his living in 
the house of Pompey the Great, who had been as much ad- 
mired for his temperance and his sober, citizen-like habits of 
life, as ever he was for having triumphed three times. They 
could not without anger see the doors of that house shut 
against magistrates, officers, and envoys, who were shame- 
fully refused admittance, while it was filled inside with 
players, jugglers, and drunken flatterers, upon whom were 
spent the greatest part of the wealth which violence and 
cruelty procured. For they did not Hmit themselves to the 
forfeiture of the estates of such as were proscribed, de- 
frauding the widows and families, nor were they contented 
with laying on every possible kind of tax and imposition; 
but, hearing that several sums of money were, as well by 
strangers as citizens of Rome, deposited in the hands of 
the vestal virgins, they went and look the money away 
by force. When it was manifest that nothing would ever 
be enough for Antony, Caesar at last called for a division 
of property. The army was also divided between them, 
upon their march into Macedonia to make war with Brutus 
and Cassius, Lepidus being left with the command of the 
city. 

However, after they had crossed the sea and engaged 
in operations of war, encamping in front of the enemy, 
Antony opposite Cassius, and Csesar opposite Brutus, Caesar 
did nothing worth relating, and all the success and victory 
were Antony's, In the first battle, Cncsar was completely 
routed by Brutus, his camp taken, he himself very narrowly 
escaping by flight. As he himself writes in his Memoirs, he 
retired before the battle, on account of a dream which one 
of his friends had But Antony, on the other hand, defeated 
Cassius; though some have written that he was not actually 
present in the engagement, and only joined afterwards in 
the pursuit Cassius was killed, at his own entreaty and 
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order, by one of his most trusted frccdmen, PindArus, M 
being aware of Brutus's victory. After a few clays' mterval, 
ihey fought another battle, in which Brutus lost the day, 
and slew himself; and Caesar being sick, Antony bad aW^t 
all the honor of the victory. Standing over Brutus's dead 
body, he uttered a few words of reproach upon him for tlie 
death of his brother Caius^ who had been executed by 
Brutus's order in Macedonia in revenge of Cicero ; but» sayitig 
presently that Hortensius was most to blame for it, he gave 
order for his being slain upon hts brother's tomb, and, throwr- 
ing his own scarlet mantle, which was of great value, upon 
the body of Brutus, he gave charge to one of his own f reed- 
men to take care of his funeral. This man, as Antony came 
to understand, did not leave the mantle with the corpse, 
but kept both it and a good part of the money that shoul^i 
have been spent in the funeral for himself; for which hc 
had him put to death. 

But Caesar was conveyed to Rome, no one exi>ecting thit 
hc would long survive. Antony, proposing to go to the 
eastern provinces to lay them under contribution, entered 
Greece with a large force. The promise had been made that 
every common soldier should receive for his pay five thou- 
sand drachmas; so it was likely there would be need of pretty 
severe taxing and levying to raise money. However, to the 
Greeks hc showed at first reason and moderation enough ; he 
gratified his love of amusement by hearing the learned men 
dispute, by seeing the games, and undergoing initiation; and 
in judicial matters he was equitable, taking pleasure in being 
styled a lover of Greece, but, above all, in being called a 
lover of Athens, to which city he made very considerable 
presents. The people of Megara wished to let him know 
that they also had something to show him, and invited him 
to come and see their senate-house. So he went and examined 
it, and on their asking him how he liked it, told them it was 
"not very large, but extremely ruinous." At the same time, 
he had a survey made of the temple of the Pythian Apollo, 
as if he had designed to repair it, and indeed he had declared 
to the senate his intention so to do. 

However, leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, he crossed 
over into Asia, and there laid his hands on the stores of 
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ited wealth, while kings waited at bis door, and 
queens were rivallinf^ one imother, who should make him the 
fteatest presents or appear most charming in his eyes* Thus, 
whibi C^ar in Rome was wearing out his strength amidst 
sedtlions and wars, Antony, with nothing to do amidst the 
csioyinents of peace, let his passions carry him easily hack 
to tbe aid course of life that was familiar lo him. A set of 
harpers and pipers, Anaxenor and Xuthus, the dancing-man 
Mctrodoms, and a whole Bacchic rout of the like Asiatic 
exhibitors, far outdoing in license and buffoonery the pests 
tiiat had followed out of Italy* came in and possessed the 
eoftft; the thing was past patience, wealth of all kinds being 
wasted on objects tike the^. The whole of Asia was like 
b the city in Sophocles, loaded, at one time. 



with mcetise (n th« air» 

Jubilant songs, &nd outcriei of despair. 



^lien he made bis entry into Ephesus. the women met 
Mai dressed up like Bacchantes, and the men and boys like 
Satyrs and Fauns, and throughout the town nothing was to 
be seen but spears wreathed about with ivy, harps, flutes, 
and psaltries, while Antony in their songs was Bacchus the 
Giver of Joy and the Gentle. And so indeed he was to some^ 
but to far more the Devourer and the Savage;* for he would 
deprive persons of worth and quality of their fortunes to 
gratify villains and flatterers, who would sotnetimes brg the 
estates of men yet living, pretending they were dead, and, 
obtaining a grant, take possession. He gave his cook the 
house of a Magneslan citizen, as a reward for a single highly 
success ftti sup|>er. and. at last, when he was proceeding to 
lay a second whole tribute on Asia. Hybreas. speaking on 
brhali of the cities^ took courage, and told him broadly^ but 
aptly enough for Antony's taste. "If you can take two yearly 
tribtite^, you can doubtless give us a couple of summers, 
and a double harvest time;" and put it to him in the plainest 
and boldest way, tliat Asia had raised two hundred thoujand 

*** Ckf^idifUi iii4 MHMchimt in tbdr anngi. faui too often, tn n»lWw^ 
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talents for his service: "If this has not been paid to jo 
ask your collectors for it ; if it has, and is all gone, wc .ift 
ruined men." These words touched Antony to the quick, 
who was simply ignorant of most things that were done in 
his name ; not that he was so indolent, as he was prone to 
trust frankly in all about him. For there was much sim- 
plicity in his character; he was slow to see his faults, bul^ 
when he did see them, was extremely repentant, and ready 
to ask pardon of those he had injured; prodigal in his acts 
of reparation, and severe in his punishments, but his gen- 
erosity was much more extravagant than his severity; his 
raillery was sharp and insulting, but the edge of it was 
taken oH by his readiness to submit to any kind of repartee; 
for he was as well contented to be rallied, as he was pleased 
to rally others. And this freedom of speech was, indeed, 
the cause of many of his disasters* He never imagined that 
those who used so much liberty in their mirth would flatter 
or deceive him in business of consequence, not knowing how 
common it is with parasites to mix their ftattery with bold- 
ness, as confectioners do their sweetmeats with something 
biting, to prevent the sense of satiety. Their freedoms and 
impertinences at table were designed expressly to give to 
tlieir obsequiousness in council the air of being not com- 
plaisance, but conviction. 

Such being his temper, the last and crowning mischief that 
could befall him came in the love of Cleopatra, to awaken 
and kindle to fury passions that as yet lay still and dormant 
in his nature, and to stifle and finally corrupt any elements 
that yet made resistance in him, of goodness and a sound 
judgment. He fell into the snare thus. When making 
preparation for the Parthian war, he sent to command her 
to make her personal appearance in Cilicia, to answer an 
accusation, that she had given great assistance, in the late 
wars, to Cassius. Dellius, who was sent on this message, 
had no sooner seen her face, and remarked her adroitness 
and subtlety in speech, but he felt convinced that Antony 
would not so much as think of giving any molestation to a 
woman like thjs; on the contrary, she would be the first in 
favor with him. So he set himself at once to pay his court 
to the Egyptian, and gave her his advice, "to go," in the 
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eric style, to Ciltcia, "in her best attire,"* and bade her 
r notJiing from Antony, the gentlest and kindest of soldiers, 
had some faitb in the words of Dellius, btit more in her 
attractions, which, having formerly recommended her 
Csesar and the yonng Cnaeus Pompey, she did not doubt 
prove yet more saccessful with Antony. Their ac- 
qtiaintajice was with her when a girl, young, and ignorant 
of the world, but she was to meet Antony in the time of life 
when women's beauty is roost splendid, and their intellects 
^_are in full maturity.* She made great preparation for her 
^■oumey, of money, gifts, and ornaments of value, such as so 
^Krcalthy a kingdom might afford, but she brought with her 
j^^er surest hopes in her own magic arts and charms. 
I^^ She received several letters, both from Antony and from 
hii friends, to summon her, but she took no account of these 
orders; and at last* as if in mockery of them, she came 
sailing up the river Cydnus, in a barge with gilded stern and 
outspread sails of purple, while oars of silver beat time to 
^_|he music of Hutes and ftfes and harps. She herself lay all 
^■{^ong, under a canopy of cloth of gold, dressed as Venus tn 
^H picture, and beautiful young boys. like painted Cupids, 
^fftood on each side to fan her. Her maids were dressed like 
'~Sea Nymphs and Graces^ some steering at the rudder, some 
working at ihe ropes. The perfumes diffused themselves 
from the vessel to the shore, which was covered with muJ- 
liltides, part following the galley up the river on cither bank, 
pan rtmning out of the city to see the sight. The market- 
lace wa5 c|uite emptied* and Antony at last was left alone 
itting upon the tribunal; while the word went through all 
' e mullitude* that Venus was come to feast with Bacchus, 
r the common good of Asia, On her arrival, Antony sent 
jovite her to supper. She thought it fitter he should come 
her: so. wilHag la show his good-humor and courtesy, he 
plied, and went. He found the preparations to receive 
m magnificent beyond expression, but nothing so admirable 
the great number of lights; for oti a sudden there was let 

** To Ko iu IcU lit her be*l *tlli* " i« the ¥cf*e, In wbfcli Fttitirci 
wTtlf tubvtiiutu Cilieb tot Ids. Set ihr |1i^. Boolr XtV^ ]«f, whmm 

fmo it dcMfibed m MtliAf forth to becullr Jupiter (rois bib W9tdk os 

nlouql tdi, wbil« Kepttra* ilMtl check ihe Ttolmna. 
Aftbc wm ao« ilboitt Iwrnt/^lchi f«arfr a(4 
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down altogether so g^rcat a number of branches with light! 
in them so ingeniously disposed, some in squares, and some 
m circles, that the whole thing was a spectacle liiat has 
seldom been equalled for Ijcauty. 

The next day, Antony invited her to supper, and was very 
desirous to outdo her as well in magnificence as contrivaivc*; 
but he found he was altt^ctJicr beaten in both, and was si> 
well convinced of it, that be was himself the first to jest antS 
mock at bis poverty of wit, and his rustic awkwardness. Slic, 
perceiving that his raillery was broad and gross, and savored 
more of the soldier than the courtier, rejoined in the satne 
taste, and fell into it at once, without any sort of reluctant 
or reserve* For her actual beauty, it is said, was not in 
itself so remarkable that none could be compared with her, 
or that no one could see her without being struck by it, btrt 
the contact of her presence, if you lived with her, was irre- 
sistible; the attraction of her person, joining with the chana 
of her conversation^ and the character that attended all she 
said or did, was something bewitching. It was a pleasure 
merely to hear the sound of her voice, with which, like an 
instmment of many strings, she could pass from one language 
to another; so that there were few of the barbarian nations 
that she answered by an interpreter; to most of them she 
spoke herself, as to the -Ethiopians, Troglodytes, Hebrews, 
Arabians, Syrians, Medes, Parthians, and many others, whose 
language she had learnt; which was all the more surprising, 
because most of the kings her predecessors scarcely gave 
themselves the trouble to acquire the Egyptian tongue, and 
several of them quite abandoned the Macedonian. 

Antony was so captivated by her, that, while Fulvia his 
wife maintained his quarrels in Rome against Caesar by actual 
force of arms, and the Parthian troops, commanded by 
Labienus (the king's generals having made him commander- 
in-chief), were assembled in Mesopotamia, and ready to 
enter Syria, he could yet suffer himself to be carried away 
by her to Alexandria, there to keep holiday, like a boy, in 
play and diversion, squandering and fooling away in enjoy- 
ments that most costly, as Antiphon says, of all valuables, 
time. They had a sort of company, to which they gave a 
particular name, calling it that of the Inimitable Livers. 
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membefs enlcrtainecl one anoiher daily in turn, wilh 
rxtravagance of expenditure beyond measure or bclict 
Iotas, a physician of Amphissa, who was at that time a 
lent of medicine in Alexandria, used to tell my grand* 
cr Lamprias, that, having some acquaintance with one 
►f ihe royal cooks, he was invited by him, being a young 
nan, to come and see the stimptuous preparations for supper* 
io he was taken into the kitchen, where he admired the 
irodigious variety of all things; but particularly, seeing eight 
irtld boars roasting whole, says he, "Surely you have a great 
luinber of guests." The cook laughed at his simplicity, and 
olc! him there were not above twelve to sup, but that every 
Ush was to be served up just roasted to a turn, and if any 
hitig was but one minute ill-fimed^ it was spoiled; *'Atid,** 
md he, *'maybe Antony will sup just now, maybe not this 
loor, maybe he will call for wine, or begin to talk, and will 
ntt il off. So that," he continued, **it is not one, but many 
mpfiers must be had in readiness, as it is impossible to gucf^s 
U his hour." This was PhiJotas's story; who related l^sides, 
bat he afterwards came to be one of the medical attendants 
if Antony's eldest son by Fulvia, and used to be invited 
irelty often, among other companions, to his table, when 
It was not supping with his father. One day another 
iJiysiciaji had talked loudly, and given great disturbance to 
he coiijpany, whose mouth Philotas stopped with this sophisti- 
aJ syllogism- *Tn some states of fever the patient should 
a|ce cold waiter ; rv ery one who has a fever is in some slate 
if fever; therefore In a fever cold water should always be 
llcen*'* Tlic man was quite struck dumb, and Antony's son, 
ftry much pleased, laughed aloud^ and said, "Philotas, I 
l^ie yotJ a present of all you sec there/' pointing to a side- 
Brd covered with plate. Philotas thanked him much, but 
pK far enough from ever imagining that a boy of his ag« 
:oul<i dispose of things of that value. Soon after, however* 

k plate was all brought to him. and he was desired to set 
mark upon it; 3ind when he put it away from him, and 
WU afraid to accept the present, *'VV^hat ails the man?** said 
le that brought it ; **do you know that he who gives you thU 
it Antony *s son, who is free to give it, if it were all gold? 
if you will be advised by me, 1 would couns**! v.ni to 
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accept d! the value in money from us ; for then; may be 
amongst the rest some antique or famous piece of workmatt- 
ship, which Antony would be sorry to part with/* TtHf« 
anecdotes ray grandfather told us Philotas used frcqutotlf 
lt> relate. 

To return to Geopatra; Plato admits four sorts of Bit- 
tcry/ but she had a thousand. Were Antony serious or 
diiiposcd to mirth, she had at any moment some new dcligbt 
or charm to meet his wishes; at every turn she was upon 
him, and let him escape her neither by day nor by uigtit 
She played at dice with him^ drank with him, hunted with 
him; and when he exercised in arms, she was there to lee. 
At nig^t she would go rambling with him to disturb an4 
torment people at their doors and windows, dressed like i 
servant-woman, for Antony also went in servant's disguise, 
and from these expeditions he often came home very scurvtif 
answered, and sometimes even beaten severely, though most 
people guessed who it was. However, the Alexandrians iB 
general liked it all well enough, and joined good htunorediy 
and kindly in his frolic and play, saying they were much 
obliged to Antony for acting his tragic parts at Rome, aod 
keeping his comedy for them. It would be trifling without 
end to he particular in his follies, but his fishing must not 
be forgotten. He went out one day to angle with Cleopatra, 
and, being so unfortunate as to catch nothing yi the presence 
of his mistres!!, he gave secret orders to the fishermen to 
dive under water, and put fishes that had been already taken 
upon his hooks ; and these he drew so fast that the Egyptian 
perceived it. But, feigning great admiration, she told every- 
body how dexterous Antony was, and invited them next day 
to come and see him again. So, when a number of them 
had come on board the fishing boats, as soon as he had let 
down his hook, one of her servants was beforehand with 

* See the Gorgias, chapter 19. The four Flatteries are the four Counter- 
feit Arts, which profess to do good to men*s bodies and souls, and in reality 
only gratify their pleasures. The legislator's place is thus usurped by the 
sophist, the false reasoncr, in deliberative assemblies; that of the Judge by 
the rhetorician or pleader; the medical adviser is supplanted by the pur* 
veyor of luxuries; and the gymnastic teacher by the adorner of the person. 
The four genuine Arts are n^mothetikt, Hicanike, iatrike, and jn^mnastike; 
the four corresponding Flatteries are sophistikt, rhetorike, opsopoiikr, and 
kommotike. 
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his ilivers, and fixed upon his hook a salted 6sh from Ponttis, 

Atitony^i feeling his line givc^ drew up die pre>\ and when^ as 

^bc iniagiiicd. great laughlcr ensued, **Lcave*** said CIco* 

"Ihc fishing-rod, gcnt^ral, to us poor sovereigns of 

, and Canopus ; your game is cities^ provinces, and king- 



Whilst he was thus diverting himself and engaged in this 

boys' play, two despatches arrived; odc from Rome, that his 

tiroUier Lucius and his wife FuJvia, after many quarrels 

among themselves, had joined in war against Qesar, and, 

hairing lost aU, had fled out of Italy ; the other bringing little 

belter news, that Labienus, at the head of the Parthians, was 

oremmning Asia, from Euphrates and Syria as far as Lydia 

and Ionia. So, scarcely at last rousing himself from sleep, 

aad shaking off the fumes of wine, he set out to attack the 

Parthians, and went as far as Phoenicia; but, npon the receipt 

of lamentable letters from Fulvia, turned his course with two 

hundred ships to Italy. And, in his way, receiving such of 

his friends as fled from Italy, he was given to understand 

that Fiilvta was the sole cause of the war, a woman of a 

restless spirit and very bold, and withal her hopes were that 

eommolions in Italy would force Antony from Cleopatra. 

But it happened that Fulvia, as she was coming to meet her 

husband, fell sick by the way, and died at S icy on, so that 

la accommodation was the more easily made. For when he 

ttached Italy, and Caesar showed no intention of laying any 

tiling to his charge, and he on his part shifted the blame of 

every thing on Fulvia, those that were friends to them would 

not suffer that the time should he spent in looking narrowly 

the plea, bui madt! a reconciliation first, and then a par- 

I of the empire bclwccn ihcm, taking as their l>oundai7 

the Ionian Sea, the eastern provinces ladling to Antony, to 

Oesar the western, and Africa heing left to Lcpidus* And 

10 agreement was made, tliat every one in their turn, as they 

llioisght fit, should make I heir frtaid-i consuls, when they did 

not choose to take the offices them!*ielves, 

Thc«c terms were well approved of, but yet it was thouglit 
iome closer lie? would be desirable; and for this, fortune 
olfcrcil occasion, C*T<i^ar had an elder sister, not of the whole 
hlockL for Attia was hiv moihcr's rtamc. hers Ancharia. This 
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sister, Octavia, he was extremely attached to, as. iudeei 
she was, it is said, quite a wonder of a woman. Her husbM 
Caius Marcellus, had died not long before, and Antony was 
now a widower by the death of Fulvia; for, though he did 
not disavow the passion he had for Cleopatra, yet he dis- 
owned any thing of marriage, reason, as yei, upon this paint, 
still maintaining the debate against the charms of the 
Egyptian^ Everybody concurred in promoting this new alU* 
ance, fully expecting that with the beauty, honor, and pru- 
dence of Octavia, when her company should, as it was certaia 
it would, have engaged his affectionSi all would be kept m 
the safe and happy course of friendship. So, both parties 
being agreed, they went to Rome to celebrate the nnpltals, 
the senate dispensing with the law by which a widow was 
not permitted to marry till ten months after the death of her 
husband. 

Sextus Pompeius was in possession of Sicily, and with hif 
ships, under the command of Mcnas, the pirate, and Mcne- 
crales, so infested the Italian coast, that no vessels durst 
venture into those seas- Sextus had behaved with much 
hnmanity towards Antony, having received his mother when 
she fled with Fnlvia, and it was therefore judged fit that he 
also should be received into ihe peace. They met near the 
promontory of Misenum, by the mole of the port, Pompey 
having his fleet at anchor close by, and Antony and Qesar 
their troops drawn up all along the shore. There it was con- 
cluded that Sextus should quietly enjoy the government of 
Sicily and Sardinia, he conditioning to scour the seas of all 
pirates, and to send so much corn every year to Rome. 

This agreed on, they invited one another to supper, and 
by lot it fell to Pompey's turn to give the first entertainment, 
and Antony, asking where it was to be, "There," said he, 
pointing to the admiral-galley, a ship of six banks of oars, 
"that is the only house that Pompey is heir to of his father's."' 
And this he said, reflecting upon Antony, who was then in 
possession of his father's house. Having fixed the ship on 
her anchors, and formed a bridgeway from the promontory 

* ** In Carinis/* according to Dion Cassius, was the answer. " In the 
Carime," which might mean either the ships, or the quarter called the 
Carinae, at Rome, in which stood his father's house. 
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to eofidu^t on board of her, be gave them a cordial welcome. 
And when Ihcy began to grow warm, aod jests were passmg 
freely on Antony and Qeopaira*s loves, Menas, the pirate* 
whispered Pompey in the ear, **Shall I," said he, **cut the 
cables^ and make you master not of Sicily only and Sardinia, 
but of tlie whole Roman empire?" Pompty, having oon- 
iidered a little while, returned him answer, "Menas, this 
Dt^ht have been done without acquainting me ; now we must 
rest content; I do not break my word" And so^ having 
been entertained by the other two in thetr turns, be set saU 
for Sicily, 

After the treaty wa§ completed, Antony despatched Ventt- 
dius into Asia, to check the advance of the ParthianSp while 
ho^ as a compliment to Ciesar, accepted the office of priest to 
tlie deceased Oesar, And in any state afFair and matter of 
ooosequence, they both behaved themselves with much con* 
fjderation and friendliness for each other. But it annoyed 
Antony » that in all their amusements, on any trial of skill or 
fortune, C^sar should be constantly victorious. He had 
with him an Eg yptian ji vinen one of those who calculate 
eatsvltjes, who, either toTnaSc his court to Cleopatra, or that 
by the rules of his art he found it to be so^ openly declared 
to him, that though the fortune that attended him was bright 
and glorious* yei it was overshadowed by Caesar's j and ad- 
vised him to keep himself as far distant as he could from 
that young man-, "for your Genius/' said he, "dreads his; 
wlicn absent from him yours is proud and brave, but in his 
lireseflcc unmanly and dejected;" and incidents that occurred 
a|ii>eared to show that the Egyptian spoke truth- For when- 
ever ihej cast lots for any playful purpose, or threw dice, 
Aiitof^ was still the loser ; and repeatedly, when they fought 
fWie-cocks or quails, C^Tsar*s had the victor>'. This gave 
Aotoiif a secret displeasure, and made him put the more 
Gonfidence in the skill of his Egyptian, So, leaving the mait- 
agement of bis home affairs to Caesar, tie left Italy, and look 
Cktavia, who had lately borne him a daughter, along with 
him into Greece* 

Here, whilst be wintered in Athens, he received the first 
new* of Vcntidius*s fucccssci* over the ' f hiii 

having defeated them in a battle, having ^ . and 
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PhamapateSi the best general their king, Hyrodes, possessed 
For the celebrating of which he made a public feast through 
Greece, and for the prizes which were contested at Athens 
he himself acted as steward, and, leaving at home the ensigns 
that are carried before the general, he made his public 
appearance in a gown and white shoes, with the steward's 
wands marching before; and he performed his duty in taking 
the combatants by the neck, to part them, when they hadjH 
fought enough, ^ 

V^^hen the time came for him to set out for the war, he took 
a garland from the sacred olive, andt in obedience to some 
oracle, he filled a vessel with the w^ater of the Clepsydra^' 
to carry along with him. In this inter^^al, Paconis, the 
Parthian king^s son, who was marching into Syria with i 
large army^ was met by Ventidius, who gave him battle in 
the country of Cyrrhestica, slew a large number of his men, 
and Pacorus among the first. This victory was one of the 
most renowned achievements of the Romans, and ftdly 
avenged their defeats under Crassus, the Parthtans being 
obliged^ after the loss of three battles successively, to keep 
themselves within the bounds of Media and Mesopotamia, 
Vcnttdius was not wiUing to push his good fortune further, 
for fear of raising some jealousy in Antony, but, turning his 
arms against those that had quitted the Roman interest, he 
reduced them to their former obedience. Among the rest, 
he besieged Antiochus, king of Commagcne, tn the city of 
Samosata, who made an offer of a thousand talents for his 
pardon, and a promise of submission to Antony's commands. 
But Ventidius told him that he must send to Antony, who 
was already on his march, and had sent word to Ventidius to 
make no terms with Antiochus, wishing that at any rate this 
one exploit might be ascribed to him, and that people might 
not think that all his successes were won by his lieutenants. 
The siege, however, was long protracted; for when those 
within found their offers refused, they defended themselves 
stoutly, till, at last, Antony, finding he was doing nothing, 
in shame and regret for having refused the first offer, was 

•The Clepsydra was a sacred spring, still to be found, inclosed in a 
chapel in the rock, on the north side of the Acropolis, near the cave of 
Apollo and Pan. 
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lo make an accommodation wiih Antiochtjs for three 
hundred talents. And, having given some orders for the 
ailairs of Syria, he reiurned to Athens; and, paying Ventidtus 
the honors he well deserved* dismissed him to receive bis 
triumph. He is the only man U^al has ever yet triumphed 
for victories obtained over the Parihians ; he was of ohscure 
birth , hut, by means of Antony's fricndshipi obtained an op* 
portunity of showing his capacity, and doing great things; 
aod his making such glorious use of it gave new credit to 
tlie current observation about Csesar and Antony, that they 
were more fortunate in what they did by their lieutenants 
iji their own persons. For Sossius, also, had great 
:ess, and Canidiys, whom he left iu Armenia, defeated the 
people there, and also the kings of the Albanians and Iberians, 
and marched victorious as far as Caucasus, by which means 
the fame of Antony's arms had become great among the 
barbarous nations. 

He, however, once more, upon some unfavorable stories, 
taking offence against Caesar, set sail with three hundred 
ships for Italy, and, being refused admittance to the pon of 
Brundusium, made for Tarentum, There his wife Octavia, 
who came from Greece with him, obtained leave to visit her 
brother, she being then great with child, having already borne 
her husband a second daughter; and as she was on her way, 
she met Csesar, with his two friends Agrippa and Maecenas, 
and, taking these two aside, with great entreaties and la- 
mentations she told them, that of the most fortunate woman 
upon earth, she was in danger of becommg the most unhappy; 
for as yet every onc*s eyes were fixed upon her as the wile 
and sister uf the two great commanders^ but, if rash counsels 
should prevail, and war ensue* **I shall be miserable/* said 
the, "without reflress; for on what side soever victory falls, 
I shall he sure to l>e a loser/* Caesar was overcome by these 
entreaties, and advanced in a peaceable temper to Tarcntunu 
where those that were present beheld a most stately spec- 
tacle; a vast array drawn up by the shore, and as great a 
fieel in the harlior, all without the occurrence of any act of 
lifHtnin riothing but the salutations of fnends, and other 
ex: of joy and kindness, passing from one armaixient 

to tiic uii^c f Antony first entertained Cjcsar, thii also bclnf 
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n concession on Cs^saf^s part to bis sister; and when at length 
an agreement was made between thcm» that Caesar shod J 
give Antony two of his legions to serve him in the Parthiitn 
war, and that Antony should in return leave with him a 
hundred armed galleys, Octavia further obtained of her hus- 
band, besides this, twenty light ships for her brother, and of 
her brother, a thousand foot for her husband. So. liaving 
parted good friends, C^sar went immediately to mak^ war 
with Pompey to conquer Sicily. And Antony, leaving in 
Caesar's charge his wife and children, aad his children Vy M 
his former wife Fulvia, set sail for Asia. ■ 

But the mischief that thus long had lain stilly the pas&ion 
for Cleopatra, which better thoughts had seemed to have 
lulled and charmed into oblivion, upon his approach to Syria, 
gathered strength again, and broke out into a flame. And 
in fine, like Plato's restive and rebellious horse of the human 
soul." flinging off all good and wholesome counsel, and break- 
ing fairly loose, he sends Fonteius Capita to bring Ckopatn 
into Syria. To whom at her arrival he made no small or 
triflmg present, Phoenicia, Ccele-Syria, Cyprus, great part 
of Cilicia, that side of Judrea which produces balm, thai part 
of Arabia where the Nabathaeans extend to the outer sea^jl 
profuse gifts, which much displeased the Romans. For, al-* 
though he had invested several private persons in great 
governments and kingdoms, and bereaved many kings of 
theirs, as Antigonus of Judasa, whose head he caused to be 
struck off (the first example of that punishment being in- 
flicted on a king), yet nothing stung the Romans like the 
shame of these honors paid to Cleopatra. Their dissatisfac- 
tion was augmented also by his acknowledging as his own 
the twin children he had by her, giving them the name of 
Alexander and Cleopatra, and adding, as their surnames, the 
titles of Sun and Moon. But he, who knew how to put a 
good color on the most dishonest action, would say, that the 
greatness of the Roman empire consisted more in giving than 

*The soul of man has in it a driver and two horses, the one strong and 
willing, quick to obey, and eager for applause and for honorable praise; the 
other unruly and ill-conditioned, greedy and violent, whom only flogging 
and the goad can control. Vo what the driver within us wilt, our better 
horse may be seduced at times from his duty, his evil yoke-fellow may 
obtain the mastery, and bear away all to dcatruction. 
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kingdoms^ and that the way to carry noble Wood 
the world was by begetting in every plaee a new 
|fi€ and scries of kings; his own ancestof had ihtis been born 
Hercules; Hercuks had not limited his hopes of progeny 
a npgk wonib, nor feared any law like Solon*s, or any 
adit ol procreation, bm had freely kt nature take her will 
the foundation and first commencement of many families. 
After Phraates had killed his father Hyrodes, and taken 
po«iession of his kingdom, many of the Parthians kft their 
country; among the rest, Monaeses^ a man of great distinc- 
ion and aylhority, souglit refuge with Antony, who, looking 
his case as similar to that of Themistocks, and likening 
own opuknee and magnanimity to those of the former 
ersian kings, gave him three cities, Larissa, Arethusa, and 
lierajMiUs. which was formerly called Bambyce. But when 
he king of Parthia soon recalled him, giving him his word 
and hnnor for his safety, Antony was not onwilling to give 
^im leave to return, hoping thereby to surprise Phraatei, who 
Jd believe that peace would continue; for he only made 
demand of him, that he should send back the Roman 
Mgns which were taken when Crassus was stain, and the 
aers that remained yet alive. This done, he sent Cko- 
tnto Egypt, and marched through Arabia and Armenia; 
rhen his forces came together, and were joined by those 
I eonfederate kings (of whom there were very many, and 
most considerabk, Artavasdes, king of Armenia, who 
ae at the head of six thousand horse and seven thousand 
foot), he made a genera! muster. There appeared sixty thoti- 
ad Roman foot, ten thousand horse, Spaniards and GauU, 
counted as Romans; and, of other nations, horse and 
of, thirty fhmisand. And these great preparations, that put 
Indians beyond Baclria into alarm, and m»dc all Asia 
ike, were alU we are told, rendered useless to him because 
Cleopatra. For, in order to pass the winter with her, the 
ir was pushed on before its due time; and all he did was 
&ne without perfect consideration, as by a man who had no 
proper control over his faculties, who, under the effects of 
some drug or magic, was Jttill looking back chewhcre, and 
whose object wa?> much more to hasten his return than to 
conquer hli mcmtcs. 
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For, first of all» when he should have taken up his winter- 
quarters in Armenia, to refresh his men, who were tired 
with long marches, having come at least cig^ht thousand fur- 
longs, and then have taken the advantage in the beginning 
of the spring to invade Media, before the Parthians were out 
of winter-quarters, he had not patience to expect his lime, 
but marched into the pro\nnce of Atropatene, leaving Armenia 
on the left hand, and laid waste all that country. Secondly, 
his haste was so great, that he left behind the engines abso- 
lutely required for any siege, which followed the camp in 
three hundred wagons, and, among the rest, a ram eighty 
feet long; none of which was it possible, if lost or damaged, 
to repair or to make the like, as the provinces of the upper 
Asia produce no trees long or bard enough for such uses- 
Nevertheless, he left them all behind, as a mere impediment 
to his speed, in the charge of a detachment under the com- 
mand of Stattanus, thc^ wagon-oflicer. He himself laid siege 
to Phraata, a principal city of the king of Media, wherein 
were that king's wife and childern. And when actual need 
proved the greatness of his error in leaving the siege train 
behind him, he had nothing for it but to come up and raise 
a mound against the walls, with infinite labor and great loss 
of time. Meantime Phraates, coming down with a large 
army, and hearing that the wagons were left behind with 
the battering engines, sent a strong party of horse, by which 
Statianus was surprised, he himself and ten thousand of his 
men slain, the engines all broken in pieces, many taken 
prisoners, and, among the rest, king Polemon. 

This great miscarriage in the opening of the campaign 
much discouraged Antony's army, and Artavasdes, king of 
Armenia, deciding that the Roman prospects were bad, with- 
drew with all his forces from the camp, although he had 
been the chief promoter of the war. The Parthians, en- 
couraged by their success, came up to the Romans at the 
siege, and gave them many affronts; upon which Antony, 
fearing that the despondency and alarm of his soldiers would 
only grow worse if he let them lie idle, taking all the horse, 
ten legions, and three praetorian cohorts of heavy infantry, 
resolved to go out and forage, designing by this means to 
draw the enemy with more advantage to a battle. To effect 
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maixhed a day's journey from his camp, and, finding 
ians hovering about, in readiness to attack him 
hik he was in motion, he gave orders for ihc signal of 
xUc to be hung out in the encampment, but, at the same 
, pultcd dowu the tents, as if he meant not to fight, but 
lead his men home again; and so he proceeded to lead 
cm past the enemy, who were drawn wp in a half-moon, hid 
lers being that the horse should charge as soon as the 
gions were come up near enough to second iheoi The 
Parthians, standing still while the Romans marched hy them, 
^wcre in great admiration of their army, znd of the exact 
Iscipline it observed, rank after rank passing on at equal 
istances in perfect order and silence, (heir pikes all ready 
in their hands. But when the signal was given, and the horse 
turned short upon the Parthians, and with loud crie» charged 
diciD» they bravely received them, though they were at once 
toa near for bowshot ; but the legions, coming up with loud 
shouts and rattling of thetr arms, so frightened their horses 
and indeed the men themselves, that they kept their ground 
no longer. Antony pressed them hard, in great hopes that 
this victory should put an end to the war; the foot had ihcni 
10 pursuit for fifty furlongs, and the horse for thrice that 
distance, and yet, the advantage summed up, they had hut 
thirty prisoners, and there were but fourscore slain. So that 
they were all filled with dejection and discouragement, to 
consider, that when they were victorious, their advantage was 
sunall, and that when they were beaten, they lost so gnrat 
number of men as they had done when the carriages wer« 
en. 

The next day, having put the baggage in order, they 
marched t>ack to the camp before Phraata, in ihe way meet* 
ing with some scattering troops of the enemy, and, as ihey 
marched further, with greater parties, at length with the 
body of the enemy's array, fresh and in good order, who 
defied them to battle, and charged them on every side, and 
it was not without great difficulty that they reached the ramp. 
There Antony, finding that hii men had in a panic deserted 
defence of the tnoutid, upon a s:illy of the Mcdcf» resolved 
proceed against them by dcctmation, as £t is called, wlildi 
done hy dividing the soldiers tnto teiii» md^ ottt of vttty 
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ten, putting one to death, as it happens by !ot- The vt%\ he ■ 
gave orders should have, instead of wheat, their rations ol 1 
corn and barley. 

The war was now become grievous to both parties, and 
the prospect of its continuance yet more fearful to Antony, 
in respect that he was threatened with famine; for he could 
no longer forage without wounds and slaughter. And 
Phraatcs, on the other side, was full of apprehension that, if 
the Romans were to persist in carrying on the siege, tk 
autumnal eqnmox being past and the air already closing in 
for cold, he sliould be deserted by liis soldiers, who would 
suflfer any thing rather than wintering in open fields. To 
prevent which, he had recourse to the foKowing deceit: he 
gave orders to those of his men who had made most ac- 
quaintance among the Roman soldiers, not to pursue too close 
when they met them foraging, but to suflfer them to carry off 
some provision; moreover, that they should praise their valor, 
and declare that it was not without just reason that their 
king looked upon the Romans as the bravest men in the 
world. This done, upon further opportunity they rode nearer 
in, and^ drawing up their horses by the men, began to revile 
Antony for his obstinacy; that whereas Phraates desired 
nothing more than peace, and an occasion to show how ready 
he was to save the lives of so many brave soldiers, he, on the 
contrary, gave no opening to any friendly offers, but sat 
awaiting the arrival of the two fiercest and worst enemies, 
winter and famine, from whom it would be hard for them to 
make their escape, even with all the good-will of the Parthians 
to help them. Antony, having these reports from many hands, 
began to indulge in the hope ; nevertheless, he would not send 
any message to the Parthian till he had put the question to 
these friendly talkers, whether what they said was said by 
order of their king. Receiving answer that it was, together 
with new encouragement to believe them, he sent some of his 
friends to demand once more the standards and prisoners, 
lest, if he should ask nothing, he might be supposed to be too 
thankful to have leave to retreat in quiet. The Parthian king 
made answer, that as for the standards and prisoners, he 
need not trouble himself; but if he thought fit to retreat, he 
might do it when he pleased, in peace and safety. Some few 
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»ys, ibercfore, being spent in collecting the baggage, be set 

out upai] bi» march. On which occasion, though there was 

man of his time like hitn for addressing a nniltitmie, or 

^r carrying soldiers with him by the force of words, out of 

aDil sadness he could not find in his heart to sfjeak 

aelf, hut employed Domitius /Enobarbus, And some of 

\he soldiers resented it, as an undervaluing of them ; but the 

reatcr numbtT saw the true cause, and pitied it, and thought 

rather a reason why ihcy on their side should treat their 

tncral with more respect and obedience than ordinary. 

Antony had resolved to return by the same way be eatne, 

l^hicb was through a level country clear of all trees; but a 

ertain Mardian came to him (one that was very conversant 

iih the manners of the Parthians, and whose fidelity to the 

^mans had been tried at the battle where the machines were 

st)p and advised him to keep the mountains close on his 

^hi band, and not to expose his men, heavily armed, in i 

road, open, riding coun?fj% to the attacks of a ntimetotis 

ny of Hghi-horsc and archers; that Phraates with fair 

oniiscs bad persuaded htm from the siege on purpose that 

might with more ease cut him off in his retreat; but, tf 

so he pleased^ he would conduct him by a nearer mute, on 

which moreover he should find the necessaries for his army 

in greater abundance. Antony upon thii began to consider 

~ at was best to be done: he was unwilling to seem to have 

misitrust of the Parthians after their treaty ; but, holding 

be really best to march his army the shorter and more 

nbited way, he demanded of the Mardian some assurance 

his faith, who offered himself to be bound until the army 

into Armenia. Two days he conducted the army 

ttd, on the third- when Antony had given tjp all 

of the enemy, and was marching at his ease in no 

jtry food order, the Mardian, perceiving the bank of a 

broken dowJi» and the water let ont and overflowing 

road by which they were to paiis, saw at once that this 

was the handiwork of the Parthians, done out of mischief , 

and to hinder their march; so he advised Antony to be upon 

his gviard, for that the enemy was nigh at hand. And no 

sootier liad he begun to put his men in order* disposing the 

ers and dart- men in convenient tntcrvati for laUying 
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out, but the Parthians came pouring in on all sides, fully 
expecting to encompass them, and throw the whole anuy 
into disorder. They were at once attacked by the light troops, 
whom they galled a good deal with their arrows : but, being 
themselves as warmly entertained with the stings and dans, 
and many wounded, they made their retreat. Soon after, 
rallying up afresh, they were beat back by a battalion of 
Gallic horse, and appeared no more that day. 

By their manner of attack Antony seeing what to do, not 
only placed the slings and darts as a rear guard, but also lined 
both flanks with them^ and so marched in a square battk, 
giving order to the horse to charge and beat off the enemy, 
but not to follow them far as they retired. So that the 
Parthians, not doing more mischief for the four ensuing 
days than they received, began to abate in their ^cal, and, 
complaining that the winter season was much advanced, 
pressed for returning home. 

But, on the fifth day, Flavius Gallus, a brave and active 
officer, who had a considerable command in the army, came to 
Antony, desiring of him some light-infantry out of the rear, 
and some horse out of the front, with which he would under- 
take to do some considerable service. Which when he had 
obtained, he beat the enemy back, not withdrawing, as was 
usual, at the same time, and retreating upon the mass of the 
heavy infantry, but maintaining his own ground, and engaging 
boldly- The officers who commanded in the rear, perceiving 
how far he was getting from the body of the army, sent to 
warn him back, but he took no notice of them. It is said 
that Titius the quaestor snatched the standards and turned 
them round, upbraiding Callus with thus leading so many 
brave men to destruction. But when he on the other side 
reviled him again, and commanded the men that were about 
him to stand firm, Titius made his retreat, and Callus, charg- 
ing the enemies in the front, was encompassed by a party 
that fell upon his rear, which at length perceiving, he sent 
a messenger to demand succor. But the commanders of the 
heavy infantry, Canidius amongst others, a particular favor- 
ite of Antony's, seem here to have committed a great over- 
sight. For, instead of facing about with the whole body, 
they sent small parties, and, when they were defeated, they 
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■^fiQ sent out stndl parties, so ifiat by their bad management 
^^Ke font woufd have spread through the whole anny, if Ad* 
^^ny hlifiself had not marched from ihe van at the head of 
^fhe third legion, and, passing this through among the ftigi- 
tnrcs, faced the enemies, and hindered them from any further 
ptirstiit. 

In this engagement were killed three thousand, five thous- 
mnd were carried back to the camp wounded, amongst the 
rest Callus, shot through the body with four arrows, of which 
wounds he died» Antony went from tent to tent to visit and 
ccntifon the rest of them, and was not able to see his men 
without tears and a passion of grief. They, however, seized 
his hand with joyful faces, bidding him go and see to himself 
gud not be concerned about them, calling him their emperor 
and their general, and saying that if he did well they were 
safe. For in short, never in all these times can history make 
tscfltJOft of a general at the head of a more splendid army; 
wbethcr you consider strength and youths or patience and 
sufferance in labors and fatigues; but as for the obedience 
and affectionate respect they bore their general, and the 
unanimous feeling amongst small and great alike, officers and 
common soldiers, to prefer his good opinion of thera to their 
very lives and being, in this part of military excellence it was 
not possible that they could have been surpassed by the very 
Romajts of old. For this devotion, as I have said before, 
iK^r« ^ere many reasons, as the nobility of bis family, his 
.nee; his frank and open manners, his liberal and mag- 
^mricent habits* his familiarity in talking with everybody, and, 
lit ihts time particularly^ his kindness tn assisting and pitying 
flic sick, joining in all their plans, and furnishing them with 
lit things necessary, so thtit the sick and wounded were even 
more eager to serve than those that were whole and strong. 
Nevertheless, this last victory had so encouraged the enemy, 
that, instead of their former impatience and weariness* they 
began sooti to feel contempt for the Romans, staying all 
Qtght near the camp, in expectation of plundering^ their tentj 
concluded 
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nrw forces arrived in large 
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number wan grown to lie not leis, it is said, than fony 
Qusand hor^e: and the king had scfit titc very gaards that 
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attended upon bts own person ^ as to a sure and tinquc^tlond 
victory. For he himself was never present in any fghl 
Antony, designing to harangue the soldiers, called for i 
mourning habit that he might move them the more, but 
was dissuaded by his friends ; so he came forward in the gca- 
cral's^ scarlet cloak, and addressed them, praising those thst 
had gained the victory, and reproaching those that had fled, 
the former answering him with promises of success, and the 
latter exctising themselves, and telling him they were ready 
to undergo decimation, or any other punishment he should 
please to inflict upon them, only entreating that he would 
forget and not discompose himself with their faults. At 
which he lifted up his hands to heaven, and prayed the gods, 
that if to balance the great favors he had received of them 
any judgment lay in store, they would pour it upon his head 
alone, and grant his soldiers victory. ) 

The next day they took better order for their march, and 
the Parthians, who thought they were marching rather to 
plunder than to fight^ were much taken aback, when they 
came up and were received with a shower of missiles, to 
find the enemy not disheartened, but fresh and resolute So 
that they themselves began to lose courage. But at the de- 
scent of a hill where the Romans were obliged to pass, they 
got together^ and let fly their arrows upon them as I hey moved 
slowly down. But the full-armed infantry, facing round, 
received the light troops within ; and those in the first rank 
knelt on one knee, holding their shields before them, the next 
rank holding theirs over the first, and so again others over 
these, much like the tiling of a house, or the rows of seats in 
a theatre, the whole affording sure defence against arrows, 
which glance upon them without doing any harm. The Par- 
thians, seeing the Romans down upon their knees, could not 
imagine but that it must proceed from weariness; so that 
they laid down their bows, and taking their spears, made 
a fierce onset, when the Romans, with a great cry, leapt 
upon their feet, striking hand to hand with their jaVe- 
lins, slew the foremost, and put the rest to flight. After 
this rate it was every day, and the trouble they gave made 
the marches short; in addition to which famine began to be 
felt in the camp, for they could get but little corn, and that 
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whidi they got they were forced to fight for; and, bctidet 
thii, they were in want of iiriplements to grind it and make 
bread For they had left almost all behind* the baggage 
horses being dead or otherwise employed in caiT> Ing the wcV 
and wounded. Provision was so scarce in the army that ait 
Attic quart of wheat sold for fifty drachmas, and barley 
loaves for their weight in silver. And when they tried vegc* 
tabJea and roots, they found snch as arc commonly eaten 
very scarce, so that they were constrained to venture upon 
any they could get, and, among others, thcv chanced upon an 
herb that was mortal, first taking away all sense and under- 
standing. He that had eaten of it remembered nothing in 
die world, and employed himself only in moving great stones 
from one place to another, which he did with as much earn- 
CSlnesB and industry as if it had been a business of the great* 
csl consei^ucnce. Through all the camp there was nothing to 
tie seen but men grubbing upon the ground at stones, which 
they carried from place to place. But in the end they threw 
up bile and died, as wine, moreover, which was the one anti- 
dote, failed. When Antony saw ihcm die so fast, and the 
Parthian still in pursuit, he was heard to exclaim several 
times over, "O, the Ten Thousand I" as if in admiration of 
fhi retreat of the Greeks with Xenophon, who, when they 
Ittd a longer journey to make from Babylonia, and a more 
powerful enemy to deal with, nevertheless came home safe. 
The Parthi.ins, finding that they could not divide the Ro- 
utan army, nor break the order of their battle, and that withal 
tlsey had been so often worsted, once more began to treat 
the foragers with professions of htimanity ; they came up to 
them with their bows unbended, telling them that they were 
going home to their houses; that this was the itnd of their 
retaliation, and that only some Median Iroops would follow 
for two or three days, not with any design to annoy thcm« 
btit for the defence of some of the villages further on. Aiid» 
^^ng this» they salute4 them and embraced them with m 
^Kat show of friendship. This made the Romans full of 
^Kifidcnce again, nnd Antony, on hearing of it, was more 
disposed to take the road through the level country, being 
told that no w*ater was to hr hopnl for on that through the 
p^to tintaipi. But while he was preparing thus to 6q^ Milhfi- 
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dates came into the camp, a cousin to Mon^^es, of who^Sfl 
related that he sought refuge with the Romans, and reccivofl 
in ^ft from Antony the three cities. Upon his arrival, he 
desired somebody might be brought to him that could ipcak 
Syriac or Parthian, One Alexander, of Antioch, a fricod 
of Antonyms, was brought to him, to whom the stranger, giv- 
ing his name, and mentioning Monseses as the person wh« 
desired to do the kindness, put the question, did he sec thai 
high range of hills, pointing at some distance. He told him 
yt&. '*It is there," said he, '*the whole Parthian army lie in 
wait for your passage ; for the great plains come immediately 
up to them, and they expect that, confiding in their promtnes* 
you will leave the way of the mountains, and take the level 
route. It is true that in passing over the mountains you will 
suflfer the want of water, and the fatigue to which you have 
become familiar, but if you pass through the plains, Antony 
must expect the fortune of Crasstis^" 

This said, he departed, Antony, in alarm, calling his friends 
in comicil, sent for the Mardian guide, who was of the same 
opinion. He told them that, with or without enemies, the 
want of any certain track in the plain, and the likelihood 
of their losing their way, were quite objection enough; the 
other route was rough and without water, but then it was 
but for a day, Antony, therefore, changing his mind, marched 
away upon this road that night, commanding that every one 
should carry water sufficient for his own use; but most of 
them being unprovided with vessels, they made shift with 
their helmets, and some with skins. As soon as they started, 
the news of it was carried to the Parthians, who followed 
them, contrary to their custom, through the night, and at sun- 
rise attacked the rear, which was tired with marching and 
want of sleep, and not in condition to make any considerable 
defence. For they had got through two hundred and forty 
furlongs that night, and at the end of such a march to find 
the enemy at their heels, put them out of heart Besides, 
having to fight for every step of the way increased their dis- 
tress from thirst. Those that were in the van came up to a 
river, the water of which was extremely cool and clear, but 
brackish and medicinal, and, on being drunk, produced im- 
mediate pains in the bowels and a renewed thirst Of this 
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the Marxian had farewarned ttietn, but they could not forbear, 
and, beating back those that opposctl them, they drank of it. 
Antony ran from one p!acc to another, l>cgg:ing they would 
have a little patience, that not far off there was a river of 
wholesome water, and that the rest of the way was so diffi- 
cult for I he horse » that the enemy could pursue them no 
farther; and, saying this, he ordered to sound a retreat to 
call those hack, that were engaged, and commanded the touts 
should he set up, that the soldiers might at any rate refresh 
Ihcmsclves in the shade. 

But the tents were scarce well put up, and the Parthians 
Ijcginning, according to their custom, to withdraw, when 
Mithridaics came again to them, and informed Alexander, 
with whom he had before spoken, that he would do well to 
advise Antony to stay where he was no longer than needs 
he must, that^ after having refreshed his troops, he should 
endeavor with all diligence to gain the next river, that the 
Parthians would not cross it, but so far ihey were resolved 
to follow them. Alexander made his report to Antony, who 
ordered a qtiantity of gold plate to he carried to Mithridates. 
who, taking as much as he could well hide under his clothes, 
went his way* And, upon this advice, Antony, while it was 
yet d^y, broke up his camp, and the whole army marched 
forwmrd without receiving any molestation from the Par- 
thtans, though that night by their own doing was in effect 
the most wTctched and terrible that they passetl For some 
of the men began to kill and plunder Iho&c whom ihey sui* 
pcctcd to have any money, ran.tacked the baggage, and ?;cixed 
the money there. In the end, they laid hands on Antony'i 
own equipage, and broke all his rich tables and cups* dividing 
tlie fragments amongst them, Antony, hearing such a noise 
and such a stirring to and fro all through the army, the belief 
prevailing that the enemy had routed and cut off a porliati 
of the troops, called for one of his frcedmcn, then serving 
fti one of hh guards, Rhainnus by name* and made him take 
in ver h^t should give hv- he would 

TV igh his iKwiy and cut i id, that he 

not iai) ahvc into the hands of the Tarthians, nor, 

. _ . dead, be recognited as the general. While he was in 
this consternation, and M his friends about htm in tears, the 
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Mardimn came up, and gave them all new life. He am- 
vinced them, by the ccM>incs^ and humidity of the air, which 
ihcy could fed in breathing it, that the river which he had 
spoken of was now not far oflf, and the calculation of the 
time that had been required to reach it came, he said, to the 
same result, for the ni^ht was almost spent. And, at the same 
time, others came with information that all the confusion in 
the camp proceeded only from their own violence and rob- 
bery among themselves. To compose this tumult, and bring 
them again into some order after their distraction, he com- 
manded the signal to be given for a halt. 

Day began to break, and quiet and regularity were just 
reappearing, when the Parthian arrows began to fly among 
the rear, and the light armed troops were ordered out to 
battle. And, being seconded by the heavy infantry, who cov- 
ered one another as before described with their shields, they 
bravely received the enemy, who did not think convenient to 
advance any further, while the van of the army, marching 
forward leisurely in this manner came in sight of the river, 
and Antony, drawing up the cavalry on the banks to confront 
the enemy, first passed over the sick and wounded. And, 
by this time, even those who w^cre engaged with the enemy 
had opportunity to drink at their ease; for the Parthians, 
on seeing the river, tmbent their bows, and told the Romans 
they might pass over freely, and made them great compli- 
ments in praise of their valor. Having crossed without mo* 
lestation, ihcv rvMod tlioni^c1v<v? n while, and prn^iently wmt 
forward, not giving perfect credit to the fair words of their 
enemies. Six days after this last battle, they arrived at the 
river Araxes, which divides Media and Armenia, and seemed, 
both by its deepness and the violence of the current, to be 
very dangerous to pass. A report, also, had crept in amongst 
them, that the enemy was in ambush, ready to set upon them 
as soon as they should be occupied with their passage. But 
when they were got over on the other side, and found them- 
selves in Armenia, just as if land was now sighted after a 
storm at sea, they kissed the ground for joy, shedding tears 
and embracing each other in their delight. But taking their 
journey through a land that abounded in all sorts of plenty, 
they ate, after their long want, with that excess of every 
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thing they met with, that they suffered from dropsies and 
dysenteries. 

Here Antony, making a review of hU army, found that he 
had lost twenty thousand foot and fnnr thousand horse, of 
which the better half perithed, not by the enemy, but by 
diseases. Their march was of twenty-seven days from 
Phraata, during which ihey had beaten the Parthians in eight- 
een battles, though with little effect or lasting result, because 
of their being so unable to pursue- By which it is manifest 
that it was Artavasdes who lost Antony the benefit of the ex- 
pedition. For had the sixteen thousand horsemen whom he 
led away out of Media, armed in the same style as the Par- 
thians and accustomed to their manner of fight, been there 
to foHow the pursuit when the Romans put them to flight, 
it is impossible they could have rallied so often after their 
defeats, and reappeared again as they did to renew their at- 
taickSi For this reason, the whole army was very earnest 
with Antony to march into Armenia to take revenge. Bnt 
he, with more reflection, forbore to notice the desertion, and 
cd all his former caurtcsies, feeling that the army was 
t ont, and in want of all manner of necessaries. Af- 
terwards, however^ entcrmg Armenia, with invitations and 
fair promises he prevailed upoti Artavasdcs to meet him, 
when he seized him, hound him, and carried him to Alex- 
ajtdria* and there led him in a triumph; one of the things 
which most offended the Romans, who felt as if all the honors 
and solemn observances of their country were, for Geo* 
patra's sake, handed o\xr to the Egyptians. 

This» however, was ai an after time. For the present, 
marching his army in great haste in the depth of winter 
through eontintiaJ storms of snow, he lost eight thousand of 
his men, imd came with much diminished numbers to a 
place caQed the White Village, between Stdoti and BcrytuSj 
on the sea^coast, where he waited for the arrival of Cleo- 
patra* And, being impaucnt of the delay she made, he be* 
thought himsdf of shortening the lime in wine and dmnk- 
CSS, and yet could nrit endure the te^liousnrss of a meat, 
; would start from tabk and run to ^ee if she were com* 
Till at laft she came into port, and brought with her 
and money for the Aolthers. Though utme say that 
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Antony only received tlie clothes from her and distributd 
his own money in her name. 

A quarrel presently happened between the king of Media 
and Phraates of Parthia, beginning, it is said, about the di- 
vision of the booty that was taken from the Romans, and 
creating great apprehension in the Median lest he should 
lose his kingdom. He sent, therefore, ambassadors to An* 
tony, with offers of entering into a confederate war against 
Phraates. And Antony, full of hopes at being thus asiked, 
as a favor, to accept that one thing, horse and archers, the 
want of which had hindered his beating tlie Parthians bcfofC^ 
began at once to prepare for a return to Airmenta, there to 
join the Medes on the Araxes, and begin the war afresK But 
Octavia, in Rome, being desirous to see Antony, asked Cae- 
sar's leave to go to htm; which he gave her, not so much, 
say most authors, to gratify his sister, as to obtain a fair 
pretence to begin the war upon her dishonorable reception. 
She no sooner arrived at Athens, but by letters from Antony 
she was informed of his new expeditioUf and his will that 
she should await him there* And, though she were much 
djiip leased, not being ignorant of the real reason of this 
usage, yet she wrote to him to know to what place he would 
be pleased she should send the things she had brought with 
her for his use ; for she had brought clothes for his soldiers, 
baggage, cattle, money, and presents for his friends and offi* 
cers, and two thousand chosen soldiers sumptuously armed, 
to form praetorian cohorts. This message was brought from 
Octavia to Antony by Niger, one of his friends, who added 
to it the praises she deserved so well. Cleopatra, feeling her 
rival already, as it were, at hand, was seized with fear, lest 
if to her noble life and her high alliance, she once could add 
the charm of daily habit and affectionate intercourse, she 
should become irresistible, and be his absolute mistress for 
ever. So she feigned to be dying for love of Antony, bring- 
ing her body down by slender diet ; when he entered the room, 
she fixed her eyes upon him in a rapture, and when he left, 
seemed to languish and half faint away. She took great pains 
that he should see her in tears, and, as soon as he noticed it, 
hastily dried them up and turned away, as if it were her 
wish that he should know nothing of it. All this was acting 
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while he prepared for Media : and Cleopatra's creatures were 
not slow to forward the design, upbraiding Antony with his 
unfeeling, bard*heartcd temper, thus letting a woman perish 
who&c st>ul depended upon him and him alone. Octavia, it 
was true, was his wife, and had been ttiarricd to him bc- 
Ctii9e it was found convenient for the afTairs of her brother 
lliat it should be so, and she had the honor of the title ; but 
Oeopatn, the sovereign queen of many nations, had been 
cofiteiiled with the name of his mistress, nor did she shun 
or despise the character whilst she might see him, might live 
with him, and enjoy him; if she were bereaved of this, she 
would not stitvive the loss. In fine, they so melted and un- 
manned hinn that, fully believing she would die if be forsook 
her, he put oflf the war and returned to Alejcandria^ defer- 
ring his Median expedition until next stmuner, though news 
came of the Parthians being all in cofifusion with intestine 
dfljHites. Nevertheless, he did some time after go into ihat 
ctniDliy* and made an alliance with the king of Media, by 
marriage of a son of his by Cleopatia to the king's daughter, 
wba was yet very young: and so returned, with his thoughts 
taken up about tlie civil war. 

When Octavia returned from Athens, Ciesar« who consid- 
cred she had been injuriously treated, commanded her to live 
Jn a separate house; but she refused to leave the bouse of 
er iiuiband, and entreated him, unless he had already re- 
&hcd. upon other motives, to make war with Antony, that 
would on her account let it alone ; it would be intolerable 
ive it ?!aid of the two greatest commanders in the world, 
lUicy had involved the Roman people in i civil war, the 
out o! passion for. the other out of resentment about, a 
wotnan. And her behavior proved her words to be sincere. 
She remained in Antony> house as if he were at home to it, 
and ttjok the noblest and most generous care, not only of bis 
children by her, but of those by Fulvia alia She r«:eiired 
the friends of Antony that came to Rome to seek office 
upon any business, and did her utmost to prefer their re- 
csts to Cayiar; yet this her honorable dep<>rtment did but* 
ithout her meaning it, damage the reputation of Antony; 
the wrong he did to such a woman made him hated. Nor was 
Ibc div i&iop ht made among hh sons at Alexandria lean hq- 
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populnr; it seemed a theatrical piece of insoleticc and coo- 
tempt of his country. For, assembling the people in the exer- 
cise ground, and causing two golden thrones to be placed on 
a platform of silver, the one for hira and the other for Cleo- 
patra, and at their feet lower thrones for their children, he 
proclaimed Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and 
Ccele-Syria, and with her conjointly Cxsarion, the reputed 
son of the former Caesar, who left Cleopatra with child. His 
own sons by Cleopatra were to have the style of kings of 
kings ; to Alexander he gave Armenia and Media, with Par* 
thia, so soon as it should be overcome ; to Ptolemy, Phcenicia, 
Syria, and Cilicta. Alexander was brought out before the 
people in the Median costume, the tiara and upright peak, and 
Ptolemy, in boots and mantle and Macedonian cap done about 
with the diadem; for this was the habit of the successors 
of Alexander, as the other was of the Medes and Armenians. 
And, as soon as they had saluted their parents, the one was 
received by a guard of Macedonians, the other by one of 
Armenians, Cleopatra was then, as at other times when she 
appeared m public, dressed in the habit of the goddess Isis, 
and gave audience to the people under the name of the New 
Is is. 

C^sar, relating these things in the senate, and often com- 
plaining to the people, excited men's minds against Antony. 
And Antony also sent messages of accusation against 
Cresar. The principal of his charges were these: first, that 
he had not made any division with him of Sicily, which was 
lately taken from Pompey; secondly, that he had retained 
the ships he had lent him for the war; thirdly, that after 
deposing Depidus, their colleague, he had taken for himself 
the army, governments, and revenues formerly appropriated 
to him ; and, lastly, that he had parcelled out silmost all Italy 
amongst his own soldiers, and left nothing for his. Caesar's 
answer was as follows : that he had put Lepidus out of gov- 
ernment because of his own misconduct; that what he had 
got in war he would divide with Antony, so soon as Antony 
gave him a share of Armenia ; that Antony's soldiers had no 
claims in Italy, being in possession of Media and Parthia, 
the acquisitions which their brave actions under their general 
had added to the Roman empire. 
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was in Armenia when this answer came to him, 
liately sent Canidiiis with sixteen legions towards 
Ihe Jea ; but he, in the company of Oeopatra, went to Ephe- 
s\t$, whither ships were coming in from all qui^rters to fonn 
llie navy, consisting* vessels of burden included, of eight 

K«ndred vessels, of which Geopaira furnished two hundred, 
>gcthcr with twenty thousand talents, and provision for the 
rhole army during the war^ Antony, on the advice of Domi- 
us and some others, bade Cleopatra return into Egypt, there 
tO expect the event of the war; but she, dreading some new 
reconciliation by Octavia's means, prevailed with Canidius, 
by a large sum of money, to speak in her favor with Antony, 
pointing out to him that it was not just that one that bore bo 
great a part iti the charge of the war should l>e robbed of 
h«r share of glor>* in the carrying it on; nor would it be 
politJC to disoblige the Egyptians, who were so considerable 
a part of his naval forces; nor did he see how she was in* 
ferior in prudence to any one of the kings that were serving 
with htm; she had long governed a great kingdom by herself 
donet and long lived with him, and gained experience in 
public affairs. These arguments (so the fate that destined 
^all to Oesar would have it), prevailed; and when ail their 
^■otces had met, they sailed together to Samos, and held high 
HIesttvities. For, as it was ordered that all kingi, princes, and 
^[governors, all nations and cities within the limits of Syria, 
the M^eotid Lake, Armenia, and Iltyria, should bring or cause 
to be brought all munitions necessary for war, so was it also 
prodalfiicd that all stage-players should make their appear- 
ftocc at Samos; so that, while pretty nearly the whole world 
was filled with groans and lamentations, this one island for 
some ^Ry& resounded with piping and harping, theatres fill- 
ing, and choruses playing. Every city sent an ox as its con* 
tritmtlon to the sacrifice, and the kings that accompanied 
^Ant ony competed who should make the most magnificeni 
Bj^Hti and the greatest presents ; and men tn^gan to ask them* 
H^Hb, what would be done to celebrate tlic victory, when thry 
went to such an expense of festivity at the opening of the war. 
This over, he gave Prfctnc to hts players Cor a habitation,'* 

** It tmm» to ht^im twfii mmI for Uic p»04 or pampuif ol perf ornwrv in 
Ma fart <it Aila ritmlM, at far ai ibe lUl ki iot "I, to tew a cttf of 
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and set sail for Athens, where fresh sports and play-aetlng 
employed him. Cleopatra, jealous of the honors Octavja had 
received at Athens (for Octavia was much beloved by the 
Athenians) J courted the faror of the people with all sorts of 
attentions. The Athenians, in requital, having decreed tier 
public honors^ deputed several of the citizens to wait upon her 
at her house; amongst whom went Antony as one, he being 
an Athenian citizen, and he it was that made the speech. He 
sent orders to Rome to have Octavia removed out of his 
house. She left it, we are told, accompanied by all his chil- 
dren, except the eldest by FuJvia, who was then with his 
lather^ weeping and grieving that she must be looked upon as 
one of the causes of the war. But the Romans pitied, not 
so much her, as Antony himself, and more particularly those 
who had seen Cleopatra, whom they could report to have 
no way the advantage of Octavia either in youth or in beauty. 
The speed and extent of Antony's preparations alarmed 
Caesar, who feared he might be forced to fight the decisive 
battle that summer. For he wanted many necessaries, and 
the people grudged very much to pay the taxes ; freemen be* 
ing called upon to pay a fourth part of their incomes, and 
freed slaves an eighth of their property, so that there were 
loud outcries against him, and disturbances throughout all 
Italy. And this is looked upon as one of the greatest of 
Antony's oversights, that he did not then press the wan For 
he allowed time at once for C^Tsar to make his preparations, 
and for the commotions to pass over. For while people were 
having their money called for, they were mutinous and vio- 
lent; but, having paid it, they held their peace. Titius and 
Plancus, men of consular dignity and friends to Antony, hav- 
ing been ill used by Cleopatra, whom they had most resisted 
in her design of being present in the war, came over to 
Caesar, and gave information of the contents of Antony's 
will, with which they were acquainted. It was deposited in 
the hands of the vestal virgins, who refused to deliver it up, 

their own, a sort of headquarters, whence they went out, and where once a 
year they held a festival of iheir own. Formerly, says Strabo, it had been 
Teos; intestine troubles drove them thence to Ephesus; king Attalus Mve 
them Myonncsus; and afterwards Lcbcdus, in Roman times, a half aoan> 
doned town, "Gabiis desertior atque I'idcnis vicus" was only too glad to 
receive them. See Strabo, XIV., 29. 
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It Carsar word, if he pleased, he shoulfl eoiuc and sctie 
tiirif, wbicli be did. And, reading it rjvcr to himself* 
noted those places that were most fur hts purpose, and, 
Iving summoned the senEite^ read them puhlicly. Many were 
indatiacd at the proceeding, thiiiking it out of reason and 
l|Uity to call a man to account for what was not to be until 
Iter his death. Ca:sar specially pressed what Antony said 
"in his will alxjut his burial ; for be had ordered that even if 
lie died in the city of Rome, bis body* after being carried in 
~ nte through the forum, should be sent to Oeopatra at 
Jexandfia. Calvtsius, a dependant of CssarV, urged other 
barges in connection with Cleopatra against Antony; that 
Imd given her the library of Pergamus, containing two 
ndred thousand distinct vohimes; that at a great banquet^ 
the presence of many guests, he had risen up and rubbed 
ber feet, to fulfill some wager or promise; that he had suf- 
fered the Ephesians to saltjte her as their queen ; that he had 
reqticntly at the public audience of kings and princes re- 
lived amorous messages written in tablets made of onyx and 
fstal, and read them openly on the tribunal; that when 
Pumius, a man of great authority and eloquence among the 
lomaus^ w^as pleading^ Geopatra happening to pass hy in her 
air, Antony started up and left them in the middle of their 
^*ijse, to follow at her side and attend her home. 

Calvisius, however^ was looked upon as the inventor of 

lost of these stories, Antony's friends went up And down 

be dty to gain him credit, and sent one of themselves. Gem- 

lilts, to him to beg him to take heed and not allow himiielf 

be ileprtved by vote of his authority, and proclaimed a 

BWic cDcmy to the Roman state. But Geminius no sooner 

Arrived in Greece but he was looked upon as one of Octavia'a 

gpies; at their snppers he was made a continual butt for 

~ Rockery, and was put to sit in the least honorable places ; aH 

Ifhich he bore very well, seeking only an occasion of speak* 

Bg with Antony, So, at supper, being told to ^ay wh:it btiii- 

esjsi he came alKiut, he answcrc^l be would keep the real for a 

olntrcr hoyr, l>ut one tiling be bad to say, whether full oc 

Bg, that all would go well if Cleopatra would return m 

»t And on Antony showing hts anger at it, "You hn?e 

le wuU, Gcminius," said Oeo|»atra, •*to tell your secret 
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withom being put to the rack/' So Gerainius, after Tfew 
days, took occasion to make his escape and go to Romo. 
Many more of Antony's friends were driven from him by 
the insolent usage they had from Cleopatra's t!atteref£^ 
amongst whom were Marcus Si Ian us and Dellius the his- 
torian* And Dellius says he was afraid of his tife, and ttiat 
Glaucus, the physician, informed him of Oeopatra's design 
against him. She was angry with him for having said that 
Antonyms friends were served with sour wine, while at Rom<f 
Sarmcntus, Caesar*s Httic page (hisff^/ina,as the Romans call 
it), drank Falernian." 

As soon as Caesar had completed his preparations, he had a 
decree made, declaring war on Qeopatra, and depriving An- 
tony of the authority which he had let a woman cjcercise in 
his place, C^sar added that he had drunk potions that had 
bereaved him of his senses^ and that the generals they would 
have to iight with would be Mardion the eunuch^ Pothinus, 
Iras, Qeopatra's hair*dressing girl, and Charmion, who were 
Antony's chief state-councillors. 

These prodigies are said to have announced the wifp 
Pisaurum^ where Antony had settled a colony, on the Adri- 
atic sea^ was swallowed up by an oarthquake; sweat ran 
from one of the marble statues of Antony at Alba for many 
days together, and, though frequently wiped off, did not stop. 
When he himself was in the city of Patrae, the temple of Her- 
cules was struck by lightning, and, at Athens, the figure of 
Bacchus was torn by a violent wind out of the Battle of the 
Giants, and laid flat upon the theatre;" with both which 
deities Antony claimed connection, proifessing to. be de- 
scended from Hercules, and from his imitating Bacchus in 
his way of living having received the name of Young Bac- 
chus. The same whirlwind at Athens also brought down, 

'* Suetonius tells us that it was one of the habitual amusements of 
Augustus to play and talk with children of this kind, who were sought out 
for him chiefly in Syria and Mauritania. They were specially selected for 
their smallness; but he had no liking for dwarfs or deformed children, who 
were often kept by other great people in Rome as their playthings, so called, 
delicia or delicia, much in the same sense as the pet-bird of Catullus's mis- 
tress, " Passer, delicic mec puellx." 

u The Battle of the Giants with the Gods was a piece of sculpture in the 
south wall of the Acropolis, just above the Dionysiac theatre in the aide of 
the rock underneath. 
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tarn amongst many others which were not disturbed, tbr 
Litosf^l statues of Eumcncs and Attalus, which werv to- 
cribed with Anlotiy's name. And in Clcopatra'a admiral- 
illcy, which was called the Antonins» a most inauspicious 
ncn occurred. Some swallows had buill in the stem of llic 
lUey, but other swallows came, beat the first away, and 
Scstroyed their nests. 
When ihe armaments gathered for the war, Antony bad 
less than five hundred ships of war» includJng numerous 
lUeys oi eight and ten banks of oars, as richly ornamented 
^s if they were meant for a triumph. He had a hundred 
thousand foot and twelve thousand horse. He had vassal 
kings attendingr^ Bocchus of Libya, Tarcondemus of the Up* 
per Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of Papldi* 
gpnta* Milhridates of Commagene, and Sadalas of Thrace; 
nil these were with him in person. Out of Pontus Polcmon 
sent htm considerable forces, as did also Malchus from 
Arabia, Herod the Jew. and Amyntas. king of Lycaonia and 
Galatta ; also the Median king sent some troops to join htm* 
Orsar had two hundred and fifty galleys of war, eighty thou- 
sand foot, and horse about equal to the enemy* Antony's 
ciaplre extended from Euphrates and Armenia to the Ionian 
sem smd the lUyrians; Caesar's from lllyria to the westward 
oeean, and from the ocean ail along the Tuscan and Sicilian 
sea. Of Africa, Csesar had all the coast opposite to Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain, as far as the Pillars of Hercules, and An- 
tiy the provinces from Cyrcne to .^thi(5pia. 
But so wholly was he now the mere appendage to the f»cr- 
of Geopatra, that, although he was much superior to the 
my in land* force*, yet, out of complaisance to his mis- 
re ss, he wished the victory to be gained by sea, and thai, too. 
rhen he could not but sec how, for want of sailors, his ca|>* 
ains. all through unhappy Greece, were pressing every 
Jescription of men, common travellers and ass*driver«, har- 
Jvest laljorers, and boys, and for all this the vessels had not 
htir complements, but remained, most of them. itl*manncd 
md badly rowed. Qesar, on the other side, had ships that 
L'fc btiiii not for size or show, but for scri'ice. not pompous 
alleys, bul light, swift, and perfectly manned: and from his 
headquarters at Tarcntnm and Bntoditsatliii he sent messages 
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the land-forcei. Canidius, too, who commanded the le- 
|ions, when he saw how thinj^s stood, changed his opinicm, 
and now was of advice that Cleopatra should be sent back, 
rad that, retiring into Thrace or Macedonia, the quarrel 
bould be decided in a land fight For Dicomcs, also, the 
king o{ the Geta;, promised to come and join him with a great 
antiy, and it would not be any kind of disparagement to him 
^ yield the sea to C^sar» who, in the Sicilian wars, had had 
ich long practice in ship-fighting ; on the contrary, it would 
be simply ridiculous for Antony, who was by land the most 
experienced commander living, to make no use of his wdl- 
dt^ciphticd and numerous infantry, scattering and wasting his 
forces by parcelling them out in the ships. But for all this, 
Qeopatra prevailed that a sea-fight should determine all, 
having already an eye to flight, and ordering «1] her afTaifi^ 
not so as to assist in gaining a victory, but to escape 
with the greatest safety from the first commencciiient of a 
defeat. 

There were two long walls, extending from the Ciiiip to 

the station of the ships, between which Antony used to pass 

to and fro without suspecting any danger. But Desar, upon 

&e ftUgfeition of a servant that it would not be difficult to 

jagpr tse htm, laid an amtnish, which » rising up somewhat too 

jf, seized the man that came just before him, he himself 

ing narrowly by flight 

When it was resolved to stand to a fight at sea, they set 

re to all the Egyptian ships except sixty; and of these the 

rst and largest, from ten banks dowTi to three, he manned 

rith twenty thousand full-armed men, and two thousand 

archers. Here it is related that a foot captain, one that had 

E»taght often under Antony, and had his body all mangled 

ith wounds, exclaimed, '*0, my general, what have our 

adi and swords done to displease you^ that yon should 

your confidence to rotten limbers? Let Egyptians and 

Phimicians contend at sea, give ns the land, where we know 

(fell how to die upon the spot or gain the victory/' To 

ihich he answered nothing, but, by his look and moticpti of 

Is hand seeming to bid him be of good ^ passed 

rards, having already, it would seem, no hoftes, 

ce when ihe masters proposed leaving the sails behind 
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them, he commanded they should be put aboard, "For -m 
must not," said he, "let one enemy escape.*' 

That day and the three following the sea was so rough they 
could not engage. But on the fifth there was a calm* 
and they fought; Antony commanding with Publicola the 
rights and Carlius the left squadron, Marcus Octavius and 
MarcuB Instelus the centre. Csesar gave the charge of the 
left to AgTippa^ commanding in person on the right As for 
the land-forces^ Canidius was general for AntonVi Taurus for 
Caesar; both annies remaining drawn up in order along ihe 
shore- Antony in a small boat went from one ship to an- 
other, encouraging bis soldiers, and bidding them stand firm, 
and fight as steadily on their large shtps as if they were cm 
land. The masters he ordered that they should receive the 
enemy lying still as if they were at anchor, and maintain the 
entrance of the port, which was a narrow and di fficuli pas- 
sage. Of Caesar they relate, that, leaving his tent and going 
round, w^hile it was yet dark, to visit the ships^ he met a man 
driving an ass, and asked him his name. He answered him 
that his own name was ''Fortunate, and my ass," says he, "is 
called Conquercr.''" And afterwards, when he disposed the 
beaks of the ships in that place in token of bis victory, the 
statue of this man and his ass in bronze were placed amongst 
them. After examining the rest of his fleet, he went in a 
boat to the right wing, and looked with much admiration at 
the enemy lying perfectly still in the straits, in all appear- 
ance as if they had been at anchor. For some considerable 
length of time he actually thought they were so, and kept 
his own ships at rest, at a distance of about eight furlongs 
from them. But about noon a breeze sprang up from the 
sea, and Antony's men, weary of expecting the enemy so 
long, and trusting to their large tall vessels, as if they had 
been invincible, began to advance the left squadron. Caesar 
was overjoyed to see them move, and ordered his own right 
squadron to retire, that he might entice them out to sea as 
far as he could, his design being to sail round and round, and 
so with his light and well-manned galleys to attack these huge 
vessels, which their size and their want of men made slow 
to move and difficult to manage. 

" Eutychus the name of the man, and Nicon that of the ass. 
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icft they engaged, there was no charging or striking of 

ship by another, because Antony's, by reason of iheir 

great bulk, were incapable of the rapiclity required to make 

the stroke ciTectual, and, on the other side, Caesar's durst not 

argc head to head on Antony's, which were alt armed with 

lid masses and spikes of brass; nor did they like even to 

in on their sides, which were so strongly built with great 

pieces o( timber, fastened together with iron bolts, 

their vessels' beaks would easily have been shattered 

ihem. So that the engagement resembled a land fight, 

, to speak yet more properly, the attack and defence of a 

fortified place; for there were always three or four vessels 

of Qesar's about one of Antonyms, pressing ihera with sjiearSp 

: javelinsp poles, and several inventions of (ire. which they 

flung among them, Antony's men using catapults also, to pour 

I down nnssiles from wooden towers. Agrippa drawing out 

Bttie squadron under his command to outflank the etitmy, Pob- 

Hlicola was obliged to observe his motions, and gradually to 

break off from the middle squadron, where some confusion 

d alarm ensued, while Arruntius^* engaged them. But the 

rtune of the day was still undecided, and the battle equal, 

hen on a sudden Cleopatra's sixty ships were seen hoisting 

tl and making out to sea in full flight, right through the 

ips that were engaged. For they were placed behind the 

eat ships, which, in breaking through, ihcy put into dis* 

der. The enemy was astonished to see them sailing off 

ith a fair wind towards Peloponnesus. Here it was that 

tony showed to all the world that he was no longer aclu- 

d by the thoughts and motives of a commander or a man, 

indeed by his own judgment at alK and what was once 

id as a jest, that the soul of a lover lives in some one clse*s 

ly. he proved to be a serious truth. For, as if he had fjeen 

part of her, and must move with her wheresoever she 

wcjit, as soon as he saw her ship sailing away, he abandoned 

an that w^ere fighting mid spemliniEr their lives for him, and 

I himself aboard m galley of five ranks of oars, taking 

ith him only Alexander of Syria and Scellias, to follow 

at had so well begun his ruin and would hereafter 

pli^ih it. 

^ArrunUta oenomM in Cavir** 
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ShCt perceiving him to follow, gave the sigtial to cenie 
aboard. So, as soon as he came up with them, he was taken 
into the ship. But without seeing her or letting himself be 
seen by her, he went forward by himself, and sat alone, with- 
out a wordj in the ship's prow, covering his face with his two 
hands. In the meanwhile, some of Caesar's light Libumiau 
ships, that were in pursuit, came in sight But on Antony*! 
commanding to face about, they all gave back except Eury- 
cks the Laconian, who pressed on, shaking a lance from the 
deck, as if he meant to hurl it at him. Antony, standing 
at the prow, demanded of him, *'Who is this that pursues 
Antony?*' *1 am," said he, "Eurycles, the son of Lachares, 
armed with C-esar's fortune to revenge my father's death/' 
Lachires had been condemned for a robbery, and beheaded 
by Antony's orders. However, Eurydes did not attack An- 
tony, but rati with his full force upon the otiicr admiral- 
galley (for there were two of them), and with the blow 
turned her round, and took both her and another ship, in 
which was a quantity of rich plate and furniture. So soon as 
Eurycles was gone, Antony returned to his posture, and sate 
silentk and thus he remained for three days, cither in atiger 
with Cleopatra, or wishing not to upbraid her, at the end of 
which they touched at Taenarus. Here the women of their 
company succeeded first in bringing them to speak, and af- 
terwards to cat and sleep together. And, by this time, sev- 
eral o! the ships of burden and some of his friends began 
to come in to him from the rout, bringing news of his flect^s 
being quite destroyed, but that the land-forces, they thought, 
still stood firm. So that he sent messengers to Canidius to 
march the army with all speed through Macedonia into Asia. 
And, designing himself to go from Taenarus into Africa, he 
gave one of the merchant ships, laden with a large sum of 
money, and vessels of silver and gold of great value, belong- 
ing to the royal collections, to his friends, desiring them to 
share it amongst them, and provide for their own safety. 
They refusing his kindness with tears in their eyes, he com- 
forted them with all the goodness and humanity imaginable, 
entreating them to leave him, and wrote letters in their be- 
half to Theophilus, his steward, at Corinth, that he would 
provide for their security, and keep them concealed till such 
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time as they couW make their peace with Carsar. This Ttie- 
ophiliis was the father of Hipparchus, who had stjch interest 
with Antony, who was the first of all his freedmen that went 
over to C^sar, and who settled afterwards at Corinth. Iti 
this posture were affairs with Antony. 

But at Actitim, his fleet, after a long resistance to Cxsar, 
and suffering the most damage from a heavy sea that set in 
right ahead, scarcely, at four in the afternoon, gave up the 
contiesc, with the loss of not more than five thousand men 
Idlljed, but ol three hundred ships taken, as Cscsar himself 
haa recorded Only few had known of Antonyms flight; and 
ttiose who were told of it could not at first give any belief 
to BO iiicredJble a thing, as that a genera) who had nineteen 
entire legions and twelve thousand horse upon the sea -shore, 
could abandon all and fly aw^ay ; and he, above all, who had 
so often experienced botJi good and evil fortune, and had in 
m tliCMisajid wars aiid battles been inured to changes. Hit 
soldiers, however, would not give up their desires and ex- 
pectations, still fancying he would appear from some part or 
her, and showed such a generous fidelity to his service, 
kat. when they were thoroughly assured that he was fled in 
imest, they kept themselves in a body seven days, making 
iccount of the messages that Caesar sent to them. But 
last, seeing that Canidius himself, who commanded them, 
Hed from the camp by night, and that all their ofGcers 
quite abandoned them, they gave way, and made their 
sion to the conqueror. After this, Caesar set sail for 
where he made a settlement with Greece* and dis- 
what remained of the provision of c«jm that An- 
had made for his army among the cities, which were in 
trable condition, despoiled of their money, their slavey 
horses, and beasts of service. My great-grandfather 
^archus used to relate, that the whok boidy of the peofile 
our city were put in requisitloa to carry each one m cer- 
tain measure of com upon tlidr shoulders to the sea-side 
Antlcyra, men standing by to quicken them with the 
sh. They bad made one journey of the kind* but when 
had just measured out the com and were putting it on 
ir backs for a second, news came of Antony's defeat, and 
"so saved Chieronei, for all Antony's purveyors and soldien 
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fled wpon the news, and left them to divide the com among 
themselves* 

When Antony came into Africa, he sent on Cleopatra fi 
Paraetonium into Egypt, and staid himself in the most entire 
solitude that he could desire, roaming and wandering ahotit 
with only two friends^ one a Greeks Aristocrates^ a rhctori 
cian, and the other a Roman, Lucilius, of whom we havi 
elsewhere spoken, how, at Philippi, to give Bmtus time 
escape, he suffered himself to he taken hy the pursuers, pr^*^ 
tending he was Brutus. Antony gave him his life, and on 
this account he remained true and faithful to him to the lasV^ 

But when also the oSicer who commanded for htm id| 
Africa, to whose care he had committed all his forces therc,^^ 
took them over to Caesar, he resolved to kill himself, but was 
hindered by his friends. And coming to Alexandria, he 
found Cleopatra busied in a most bold and wonderful enter- 
prise. Over the small space of land which divides the Red 
Sea from the sea near Egypt, which may he considered also 
the boundary between Asia and Africa, and in the narrowest 
place is not much above three hundred furlong across^ over 
this neck of land Cleopatra had formed a project of drag- 
ging her fleet, and setting it afloat in the Arabian Gulf, thus 
with her soldiers and her treasure to secure herself a home 
on the other side, where she might live in peace, far away 
from war and slavery. But the first galleys which were car- 
ried over being burnt by the Arabians of Fetra, and Antony 
not knowing but that the army before Actium still held to- 
gether, she desisted from her enterprise, and gave orders for 
the fortifying all the approaches to Egypt. But Antony, 
leaving the city and the conversation of his friends, built 
him a dwelling-place in the water, near Pharos, upon a little 
mole which he cast up in the sea, and there, secluding him- 
self from the company of mankind, said he desired nothing 
but to live the life of Timon; as, indeed, his case was the 
same, and the ingratitude and injuries which he suffered from 
those he had esteemed his friends, made him hate and mis- 
trust all mankind. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived much about 
the Peloponnesian war, as may be seen by the comedies of 
Aristophanes and Plato, in which he is ridiculed as the hater 
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ajsd enemy of mankind. He ayoidcd and repelled the ai>- 
proaches of every one, but embraced with kisses and the 
greatest show of affection Alcibiadcs» then in his hot youth. 
And when Apeniantus was astonished, and demanded the 
reason, he replied that he knew this young man woukl one 
day do infinite mischief to the Athenians. He never admitted 
any one tnto his company, except at times this Apemantus, 
who was of the same sort of temper, and was an imitator 
of bis way of life. At the celebration of the festival of 
Bagofis,^* these two kept the feast together, and Apemantus 
saying to him» "What a pleasant party, Timon I" *'It would 
be/* he answered, "if you were away." One day he got up in 
a full assembly on the speaker's place, and when there was 
a dead sitenec and great wonder at so unusual a sight, he 

ksajd, **Ye men of Athens, 1 have a little plot of ground, and 
in it grows a fig-tree, on which many citizens have been 
pleased to hang themselves; and now, having resolved to 
build in Uiat place, I wished to announce it pubHcly, that any 
of you who may be desirous may go and hang yourselves 
before I cut it down/' He died and was buried at Hal^c, near 
l^the sea, where it so happened that^ after his burial, a land- 
slip took place on the point of the shore, and the sea, flow* 
Fing in, surrounded his tomb, and made it inaccessible to tlie 
^JoQt of mam It bore this inscription: — 

Here ftm I Uld« my life of misery done 
Ask not my name, 1 cux^e ypu every one. 

And thi^: cpitapb was made by himself while yet alive; that 
whtdi is more generally known is by Callimachus: — 



Timon* the iiiisdntlim|i<, am T below. 
Go, afld rrvite me, traveller, only go. 



I' Thus mycli of Timoii, of whom much more might be said. 
Ckaidstis qow came, bringfag word in person of the loss crf 
the army before Actium. Then he received news that Herod 
of Judaea was gone over to Qcs&r with some legtons and co- 
horts, and that the other kings and princes were in like fiiati» 

f'Tht TUgmC* or Ck^ii, wat ikt i«eeiia 4^f of fb« A a i fci^rli n 
fcMA of Btectni*. ind «i« «l(*erved hj ttie AthefllsfM M S IpCCW 4aw of 
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ner deserting him, and that, out of Egypt, nothing stood by 
him. All this, however, seemed not to disturb him, but as if 
he were glad to put away all hope, that with it he might be 
rid of care, and leaving his habitation by the sea, which 
he called the Timoneutn, he was received by Cleopatra in 
the palace, and set the whole city in to a course of feasting, 
drinking, and presents. The son of Ca:sar and Ocopatra wa« 
registered among the youths, and AntyUus, his own son by 
Fulvia, received the gown without the purple border, given 
to those that are come of age ; in honor of which the citijccns 
of Alexandria did nothing but feast and revel for many days. 
They themselves broke up the Order of the InimttabJc Liv- 
ers, and constituted another in its place, not inferior in 
splendor, luxury, and sumptuosity, calling it that of the Diers 
together .^^ For all those that said they would die with An- 
tony and Cleopatra gave in their names, for the present pass- 
ing their time in all manner of pleasures and a regular snc- 
cession of banquets. But Cleopatra was busied in making a 
collection of all varieties of poisonous drugs, and, in order to 
see which of them were the least painful in the operation, 
she had them tried npon prisoners condemned to die. But, 
finding that the quick poisons always worked with sharp 
pains, and that the less painful were slow, she next tried 
venomous animals, and watched with her own eyes whilst 
they were applied, one creature to the body of another. This 
was her daily practice, and she pretty well satisfied herself 
that nothing was comparable to the bite of the asp, which, 
without convulsion or groaning, brought on a heavy drowsi- 
ness and lethargy, with a gentle sweat on the face, the 
senses being stupefied by degrees ; the patient, in appearance, 
being sensible of no pain, but rather troubled to be disturbed 
or awakened, like Uiose that are in a profound natural 
sleep. 

At the same time, they sent ambassadors to Caesar into 
A'sia, Cleopatra asking for the kingdom of Egypt for her 
children, and Antony, that he might have leave to live as a 
private man in Egypt, or, if that were thought too much, 

" It was a name well known on the stage. There were two, if not three, 
comedies, called the Synapothneskontts, and one of them had been trana- 
lated into Latin by Plautus, aa the CommoritnUt, 
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that he might retire to Athens, In lack of friends* so many 
having deserted^ and others not being trusted, Euplifonius 
hh son's tutor, wai sent an this embassy. For Alcxas of La- 
odtcea, who, by tJie recommendation of Timagcnes, became 
lequainted with Antony at Rome, and had been more power* 
"ill with him than any Greek, and was, of all the instrumeiits 
ihich Geopatra made use of to persuade Antony, the most 
Holent, and the chief subverted of any gfood thoughts that, 
fom time to time, might rise in his mind in Octavta*s favor, 
^d been sent before to dissuade Herod from desertion; but 
ctraying his master, stayed with him. and, ccmfiding in 
lerod's interest, had the boldness to come hiio C^sai's 
presence. Herod, however, was not able to help him, for he 
was immediately put in chains, and sent into his own country, 
where, by Caesar's order, he was put to death. This reward 
ft his treason Alexas received while Antony was yet alivt. 
Caesar would not listen to any pn^posats for Antony* but 
made answer to Cleopatra, that there was no reasonabk 
Ivor which she might not expect, if she put Antony to 
ilealh, or cjcpeUed him from Egypt, He sent back with the 
amlsftssadorB his own frcedman Thyrsus, a man of under- 
•tandlngp and not at all ill-qualified for conveying the mes- 
sages of a youthftii general to a woman so proud of her 
eharfDi and possessed with the opinion of the power of 
her beauty. But by the long audiences he received from her, 
and the special honors which she paid him. Anlony*s jeatousy 
began lo he awakened; he had him seized, whipped, and 
sent back; writing Ciesar word that the man's busy, impcrij- 
ocnt ways had provc^ed him; in his circumstance she could 
not be expected to be very patient: "But if it offend you/' 
he added, "you have got my freedman, Hipparchus, with 
you ; hang htm up and scourge him to make us cv«il^' But 
Cleopatra, after this, to dear herself, and to allay bts Jeal- 
paid him all the attentions imaginable. VV'hcn her own 
aj came, she kept it as was suitable to tl^etr fallen for- 
but his was observed with the utmost pfodigmttty of 
ador and magnificence, so that many of the gueHs sate 
down iti want, and went home wealthy men* Meantime. co«h 
tinual letter* came to Oenar from Agrippa, telling him jm 
prcietic>e was extremely re<|uired at Rome, 
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And so the war was deferred for a season. But, the winter 
being over, he began his march; he himself by Syria, and 
his captains through Africa. Pelusium being taken, there 
went a report as if it had been delivered up to Caesar by 
Sekucus, not without the consent of Cleopatra; but she, to 
justify herself, gave up into Antony's hands the wife and 
children of Seleucus to be put to death. She had caused to 
be built, joining to the temple of Isis, several tombs and 
monuments of wonderful height, and very remarkable for 
the workmanship; thither she removed her treasure, hcf 
gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, ebony, ivory, cinnamon, and, 
after all, a great quantity of torchwood and tow. Upon 
which Caesar began to fear lest she should, in a desperate 
fit, set all these riches on fire; and, therefore, while he was 
marching towards the city with his army, he omitted no oc- 
casion of giving her new assurances of his good intentions. 
He took up his po€ltion in the Hippodrome, where Antony 
made a fierce sally upon him. routed his horse* and beat them 
back into their trenches, and so returned with great satis- 
faction to the palace, where, meeting Cleopatra, armed as he 
was, he kissed her, and commended to her favor one of bii 
men, who had most signalized himself in the fight, to whom 
she made a present of a breastplate and helmet of gold; which 
he having received, went that very night and deserted to 
Caesan 

After this, Antony sent a new challenge to Caesar, to fight 
him hand to hand; who nmde him answer that he might find 
several other ways to end his life; and he, considering with 
himself that he could not die more honorably than in battle, 
resolved to make an effort both by land and sea. At supper, 
it is said, he bade his servants help him freely, and pour him 
out wine plentifully, since to-morrow, perhaps, they should 
not do the same, but be servants to a new master, whilst 
he should lie on the ground, a dead corpse, and nothing. His 
friends that were about him wept to hear him talk so; which 
he perceiving, told them he would not lead them to a battle 
in which he expected rather an honorable death than either 
safety or victory. That night, it is related, about the middle 
of it, when the whole city was in a deep silence and general 
sadness, expecting the event of the next day, on a sudden 
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-was heard the sotmd of all sorts of ifistrumenls, and voices 
SJtigiiig in tune, and the cry of a crowc) of people shotittag 
and dancing, like a troop of bacchanals on its way. Tftis 
tumylitious procession seemed to take its course right through 
the middle of ihc city to the gate nearest the enemy: here 
it became loudest, and suddenly passed out. People who 
reflected considered this to signify that Bacchus, the god 
whom Antony had always made it his study to copy and iioi- 
te» had now forsaken htm. 
As soon as it was light, he marched his infantry out of the 

ity, and posted tJiem upon a rising ground^ from whence he 
.«aw his fleet make up to the enemy. There he stood in ex- 
pcctation of the event; but as soon as the fleets came near 
10 one another, his men saluted C^^sar's with their oars; and, 
on their responding, the whole body of the ships, fonnuif 
into a single fleet rowed up direct to the city. Antony had 
no sooner seen this, but the horse deserted him. and went 
over to Oesar ; and his foot being defeated, he retired into 
the city, crying out that Cleopatra had betrayed him to the 
enemiei he had made for her sake. She, being afraid lest in 
hifi fury and despair he might do her a mischief, fled to her 
monument, and letting down the falltng doors, which were 
strong with bars and bolts, she sent messengers who should 
tell Antony she was dead. He, believing it, cried out, "Now, 
Antony, why delay longer ? Fate has snatched away the only 
pretext for which you could say you desired yet to live." 
Going into his chamber, and there loosening and opening hts 
coat of armor, *i am not," said he, '^troubled, Cleopatra, to 
be at prcsejit bereaved of you, for I shall soon be with you; 
Imt it distresses mc that so great a general should be found 
of a tardier courage than a woman/* He had a faithful 
servant whose name was Eros ; he had engaged him formerly 
kill htm when he should thmk it necessary, and now lie 

m him to his promise. Eros drew his sword, as deilffliltig 
to kill him. but, suddenly turning round, he slew himself. 
And as he fell dead at his fcet» "It is well done, Eros" said 
Antony; **yon show your master how to do what yon had not 
the heart to do yourself;^* and so he ran himself Into the 
beUy, and laid himself upon the couch, TTic wound* bowercr, 
was nol immediately mortal ; and the Aow of blood ccaais^ 
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when be lay down, presently he came to himself, and en- 
treated those that were about him to put him out of hts paijs; 
but they all fled out of the chamber, and left him crying out 
and struggling^ until Diomede, Cleopatra's ^cretary, came 
to him. having orders from her to bring him into the 
fnonument. 

When he understood she was alive, he eagerly gave order 
to the servants to take him up, and in their arms was carried 
to the door of the building. Qeopatra would not open the 
door, but, looking from a sort of window, she Jet down ropes 
and cords, to which Antony was fastened: and she and her 
two women, the only persons she had allowed to enter the 
monument, drew him up. Those that were present say that 
nothing was ever more sad than this spectacle, to see Antony^ 
covered all over with blood and just expiring, thus drawn up> 
still holding up his hands to her. and Jiftiog up his body with 
the little force he had left. As, indeed, it was no easy task 
for the women ; and Cleopatra, with all her force, clinging (o 
the rope, and straining with her head to the ground, with 
difficulty pulled him up, while those below encouraged her 
with their cries, and joined in all her effort and anxiety. 
When she had got him up, she laid him on the bed, tearing 
all her dothes, which she spread upon him; and, beating her 
breasts with her hands, lacerating herself, and disfiguring her 
own face with the blood from his wounds, she called htm 
her lord, her husband, her emperor, and seemed to have 
pretty nearly forgotten all her own evils, she was so intent 
upon his misfortunes. Antony, stopping her lamentations 
as well as he could, called for wine to drink, either that he 
was thirsty, or that he imagined that it might put him the 
sooner out of pain. When he had drunk, he advised her to 
bring her own affairs, so far as might be honorably done, to 
a safe conclusion, and that, among all the friends of Caesar, 
she should rely on Proculeius; that she should not pity him 
in this last turn of fate, but rather rejoice for him in re- 
membrance of his past happiness, who had been of all men 
the most illustrious and powerful, and, in the end, had fallen 
not ignobly, a Roman by a Roman overcome. 

Just as he breathed his last, Proculeius arrived from 
Oesar; for when Antony gave himself his wound, and was 
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carried in to Cleopatra, one ol bis guards, Derce^eus, took 
up Antony's sword and hid it; and, when he saw his oppor* 
tunity* stole away to Caesar, and brought him the first newt 
of Antony's death, and withaJ showed him the bloody sword. 
Caesar, upon this, retired into the inner part of his tent, atid, 
giving some tears to the death of one that had been nearly 
dlied to him in marriagep hts colleague in empirep and com- 
panion in so many wars and dangers, he came out to his 
friends, and, bringing with htm many tetters, he read to 
them with how much reason and moderation he had always 
addressed himself to Antony, and in return what overbearing 
and arrogant answers he received. Then he sent Proculeius 
to use his utmost endeavors to get Cleopatra alive into his 
power; for he was afraid of losing a great treasure, and, 
besides, she would be no small addition to the glory of his 
triumph* She, however, was careful not to put herself in 
Proculeius*s power; but from within her monument, he 
standing on the outside of a door, on the level of the ground, 
which was strongly barred, but so that they might well 
enough hear one another's voice, she held a conference with 
him; she demanding that her kingdom might he given to her 
diildrcn, and he bidding her be of good courage, and trust 
Cjesar for every thing. 

Having taken particular notice of the place, he returned to 
Orsar, and Gallus was sent to parley with her the second 
time; who, being come to the door, on purpose prolonged 
the conference, while Procdeius ftxed his scaling-ladders In 
the window through which the women had pulled op Antnny, 
And so enter ing» with two men to follow him^ he went 
straight down to the door where Qcopatra was discoursing 
with Galtus. One of the two women who were shut up in 
the monument with her crterl out, "Miserable Oeopatra, yon 
are taken prisoner!" Upon which she turned qittck, and, 
looking at Proculcius, drew out her dagger, which the had 
with her to gtab herself. But Proculcius ran tip quickly, and, 
selling her with both his hands, "For shame," said he, '*Cleo* 
patra : you wrong yourself and C^tar much, who would rab 
him of so fair an occasion of showing his clemency, and 
wmsUI make the vrorld bclirve the most gentle of oofitfittllders 
ta be a faithless and implacable enemy.** And »Op taktof ^m 
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dagger out of her hand» he also shook 
there were any poison hid in it. After this, Oesar sent 
Epaphroditus, one of hts freedmen, with orders to treat her 
with all the gentleness and civiHty possible, but to take the 
strictest precautions to keep her alive. 

In the meanwhikj Oesar made his entry into Alexandrta, 
with Areitjs the philosopher at his side, holding him by the 
hand and talking with him; desiring that all his fellow- 
citiz;eiis should see what honor was paid to him, and should 
look up to him accordingly from the very first momeitt. 
Then, entering the exercise-ground, he mounted a platform 
erected for the purpose, and from thence commanded the 
citizens (who, in great fear and consternation, fell prostrate 
at his feet) to stand up, and told them, that he fredy ac* 
quitted the people of all blame, first, for the sake of Alex- 
ander, who built their city; then, for the city's sake it&clf, 
which was so large and t^eautiftil; and, thirdly, to gratify 
his friend Aretus, 

Such great honor did Afcius receive from C^sar; and by 
his intercession many lives were saved, amongst the rest that 
of Philostratus, a man, of a1! the professors of logic that 
ever were, the most ready in extempore speaking, but quite 
destituteof any right to call himself one of the philosophers 
of the Academy, Qesar, out of disgust at his character, 
refused all attention to his entreaties. So, growing a long, 
white beard, and dressing himself in blacky he followed 
behind Areius, shouting out the verse, 

The wise, if they are wise, will save the wise. 

Which Caesar hearing, gave him his pardon, to prevent 
rather any odium that might attach to Areius, than any harm 
that Philostratus might suffer. 

Of Antony's children, Antyllus, his son by Fulvia, being 
betrayed by his tutor, Theodorus, was put to death; and 
while the soldiers were cutting off his head, his tutor con- 
trived to steal a precious jewel which he wore about his 
neck, and put it into his pocket, and afterwards denied the 
fact, but was convicted and crucified. Cleopatra's children, 
with their attendants, had a guard set on them, and were 
treated very honorably. Caesarion, who was reputed to be 
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son of Caesar the Dictalor, was scmi by his molher, wiUi 
« great mm of money, through Ethiopia, to pass into Itidia; 
but his tutor, a man named Rfaodon, about as honest as Theo- 
dorus, persuaded him to turn back, for that Qesar designed 
!o make him king. Caesar consulting what was best to be 
done with him« Areius, we are told said. 

Too m*ny Cwsmw are not wdL*" 

So, afterwards, when Cleopatra was dead^ he was killed, 

Maiiy kings and great commanders made petition to C^sar 
for the body of Antony* to give him his funeral rites; but he 
would not take away his corpse from Qcopatra, by whose 
hmnds he was buried with royal splendor and niagiiificcjice, 
It being granted to her to employ what she pleased on his 
funeral. In this extremity of grief and sorrow, and having 
tnHamcd and ulcerated her breasts with beating them, she 
fell into a high fever, and was very glad of the occasioa, 
hoping, under this pretext, to abstain from food^ and so to 
die in quiet without interference. She had her own physi- 
cian, 01)Tnpus, to whom she told the truth, and asked his 
advice and help to put an end to herself, as Olympus himself 
has told us, in a narrative which he wrote of these events. 
But C^sar, suspecting her purpose, took to menacing lan- 
guage about her children, and excited her fears for them, 
before which engines her purjxjse shook and gave way, so 
that she suffered those about her to give her what meat or 
medicine they pleased. 

Some few days after, C^sar himself came to make bet 
a visit and comfort her. She lay tlien upon her pallet-bed 
in undress, and, on his entering in, sprang up from off her 
bed, having nothing on hut the one garment next her body, 
and flung herself at his feet, her hair and (ace looking wild 
and disfigured* her voice quivering, and her eyes simk tn her 
head. The marks of the Wows she had given herself were 

It to hav« mm «oiBna»d*r l« obty^ 

Oie tdac* ol tern, MppofmcRt im the vm%f^ 

Kmim b the Gtttk hyrm «>f Cmmfi m4 Jr«<Mm or 
•in ur cliurL 
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visible about her bosom, and aUogtfther her wliofe person 
seemed no less afflicted than htr souL But, for alt this, her 
oid charm, and the boldness of her youthful beauty had not 
wholly left her, and, in spite of her present condition, still 
sparkled from within, and let itself appear in all the move- 
tnents of her countenance. Caesar, desiring her to repose 
herself, sat down by her; and, on this opportunity^ she said 
something to justify her actions, attributing what she had 
done to the necessity she was under, and to her fear of An- 
tony; and when Csesar^ on each point, made his objections, 
and she found herself confuted, she broke of!" at once into 
language of entreaty and deprecation, as if she desired noth- 
ing more than to prolong her life. And at last, having by 
her a list of her treasure, she gave it into his hands; and 
when Seleucus, one of her stewards, who was by, pointed 
out that various articles were omitted, and charged her with 
secreting them, she flew up and caught him by the hair, and 
struck him several blows on the face. Csesar smiling and 
Withholding her, "Is it not very hard, Ca:sar," said she, 
"when you do me the honor to visit me in this condition I 
am in, that I should be accused by one of my own servants 
of laying by some women's toys, not meant to adorn, t>c sure, 
my unhappy self, but that I might have some little present 
by me to make your Octavia and your Li via, that by their 
intercession 1 might hope to find you in some measure dis- 
posed to mercy?*' Caesar was pleased to hear her talk thus, 
being now assured that she was desirous to live. And, there- 
fore, letting her know that the things she had laid by she 
might dispose of as she pleased, and his usage of her should 
be honorable above her expectation, he went away, well sat- 
isfied that he had overreached her, but, in fact, was himself 
deceived. 

There was a young man of distinction among Caesar's 
companions, named Cornelius Dolabella. He was not with- 
out a certain tenderness for Qeopatra, and sent her word 
privately, as she had besought him to do, that Caesar was 
about to return through Syria, and that she and her children 
were to be sent on within three days. When she understood 
this, she made her request to Caesar that he would be pleased 
to permit her to make oblations to the departed Aiitony; 
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ich being granted, she ordered herself to be carried to 
tbe place where he was buriedp and there, accompanied by 
her women » she embraced his tomb with tears in her eyes» 
and spoke in this manner: *'0p dearest Antony," said shc» 
**it is not long since that with these haiidi I burled you ; then 
they w^efc free, now 1 am a captive, and pay these last duties 
I to you with a guard upon mc, for fear that my just grtefs 
and sorrows should impair my servile body, and make it less 
hi ID appear in their triumph over you. No further olTcrings 
or libations e^cpect from mcj these are the last honors that 
Qeopatra can pay your memory, for she is to be hurried 
away far from you. Nothing could part us whilst we lived, 
but death seems to threaten to divide us. You, a Romafi 
bom, have found a grave in Egypt; 1, an Egyptian, am t» 
seek that favor^ and none but that, in your country. But if 
the gods below, with whom you now arc, either can or will 
do any thing (since those above have betrayed us), SMfFer 
not your living wife to be abandoned; let me not be led in 
triumph to your shame, but hide me and bury me here with 
you, since, amongst mil my bitter misfortunes^ nothing has 
afflicted me like this brief time that I have lived sway from 
yon/' 

Having made these lamentations, crowning the tomb with 
garlands and kissing it, she gave orders to prepare her a 
baih, nnd, coming out of the bath, she lay down and made 
a sumpiuous meal And a country fellow brought her a little 
basket, which the guards intercepting and asking what it was, 
tlie fellow put the leaves which lay uppermost aside, and 
showed them it was full of figs; and on their admiring the* 
largeness and lj«auty of the figs, he laughed, and invited ihem 
^ take some, which they refused, and, suspecting nothing, 
bade him carry them in* After her repast, Cleopatra sent to 
Qesar a letter which she had written and scaled ; and, ptilting 
everybcKly out of the monument tmt her two women, she shut 
the doors. Caesar, opening her letter, and finding pathetic 
prayers and entreaties that she might be buried in the same 
tomb with Antony, jtocm guessed what was doing. At firtt 
ht wis going himself in all haste, but, changing his mind, he 
sesit others to «ee. The thinif had been quickly done. The 
measen^cfs enne al full speed, and foand the guards appre- 
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hensjve of nothing; but on opening the doors, thc> saw her 
stone-dead^ lying upon a bed of gold, set out In all her royal 
ornaments. Iras, one of her women, !ay dying at her feet, 
and Charmion, just ready to fall, scarce able to hold tip her 
bead, was adjusting her mistress's diadem. And when one 
that came in said angnJy, *'Was this well done of your lady, 
Charmion?" "Extremely well," she answered, "and as be- 
came the descendant of so many kings'' ; and as she said this, 
she feU down dead by the bedside. 

Some relate that an asp was brought in amongst those 
figs and covered with the leaves, and that Cleopatra had ar- 
ranged that it might settle on her before she knew, btil, when 
she took away some of the figs and saw it, she said, *'So here 
it is," and held out her bare arm to be bitten. Others say 
that it was kept in a vase, and that she vexed and pricked 
it with a golden spindle till it seized her arm. But what 
really took place is known to no one. Since it was also said 
that she carried poison in a hollow bodkin, about which she 
wound her hair; yet there was not so much as a spot found, 
or any symptom of poison upon her body, nor was the asp 
seen within the monument ; only something like the trail of it 
was said to have been noticed on the sand by the sea, on 
the part towards which the building faced and where the 
windows were. Some relate that two faint puncture-marks 
were found on Cleopatra's arm, and to this account Oesar 
seems to have given credit ; for in his triumph there was 
carried a figure of Cleopatra, with an asp clinging to her. 
Such are the various accounts. But Caesar, though much 
disappointed by her death, yet could not but admire the great- 
ness of her spirit, and gave order that her body should be 
buried by Antony with royal splendor and magnificence. Her 
women, also, received honorable burial by his directions. 
Cleopatra had lived nine and thirty years, during twenty-two 
of which she had reigned as queen, and for fourteen had been 
Antony's partner in his empire. Antony, according to some 
authorities, was fifty-three, according to others, fifty-six years 
old. His statues were all thrown down, but those of Cleo- 
patra were left untouched ; for Archibius, one of her friends, 
gave Caesar two thousand talents to save them from the fate 
of Antony's. 
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Antony left by his three wives seven children, of whom 
only Antyllus, the eldest, was put to death by Caesar; Octavia 
took the rest, and brought them up with her own. Cleopatra, 
his daughter by Cleopatra, was given in marriage to Juba, 
the most accomplished of kings; and Antony, his son by 
Fulvia*, attained such high favor, that whereas Agrippa was 
considered to hold the first place with Caesar, and the sons 
of Livia the second, the third, without dispute, was pos- 
sessed by Antony. Octavia, also, having had by her first 
husband, Marcellus, two daughters, and one son named Mar- 
cellus, this son Cxsar adopted, and gave him his daughter 
in marriage ; as did Octavia one of the daughters to Agrippa. 
But Marcellus dying almost immediately after his marriage, 
she, perceiving that her brother was at a loss to find elsewhere 
any sure friend to be his son-in-law, was the first to recom- 
mend that Agrippa should put away her daughter and marry 
Julia. To this Caesar first, and then Agrippa himself, gave 
assent ; so Agrippa married Julia, and Octavia, receiving her 
daughter, married her to the young Antony. Of the two 
daughters whom Octavia had borne to Antony, the one was 
married to Domitius Ahenobarbus; and the other, Antonia, 
famous for her beauty and discretion, was married to Drusus, 
the son of Livia, and step-son to Caesar. Of these parents 
were bom Germanicus and Qaudius. Claudius reigned later; 
and of the children of Germanicus, Caius, after a reign of 
distinction, was killed with his wife and child; Agrippina, 
after bearing a son, Lucius Domitius, to Ahenobarbus, was 
married to Qaudius Caesar, who adopted Domitius, giving 
him the name of Nero Germanicus. He was emperor in our 
time, and put his mother to death, and with his madness and 
folly came not far from ruining the Roman empire, being 
Antony's descendant in the fifth generation. 



